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SEXOU  DON  ('Alil.OS  E.  lUCSTliEI’O 
rrcsideiit-eli'ct  of  Cotoiiihia. 


I'tic  iii  H  ricsiiloiit  of  ( '(i!o:iilii;i  was  Ixirii  ill  iMis  in  the  l  ily  of  Mi'iiollin,  Di'pai I iiu  ni  ot  Aiiliixiuia, 
wticro  Ilf  ifffivfil  tiis  farly  filiifaiioii.  lakiiin  up  llif  slinly  of  litfiatiirf.  pliilosopliy.  ami  law.  llis 
lalhfr,  I'filro  Ufslicpo,  foiimlfr  of  tlif  town  of  l.os  .Vmlfs,  was  oiif  of  Itif  most  ptomiiiftit  pro- 
ffssors  of  ,\titio(piia  ami  also  a  vory  alilf  lawyer,  from  wliotn  his  son  Carlos  itilieriteil  his  oratorical 
aifts.  Ilf  ftiterfil  the  praeticf  of  l.uv.  iti  paritiership  with  atiother  distitiauishfil  lawyer,  ami  later 
tiMpk  ati  active  interest  in  polities,  lieina.  at  the  tittle  of  his  election  to  the  presiileiiey.  the  I'resiilent 
ol  the  .National  House  of  Ifepresentatives.  .stefior  Heslrepo  has  writleii  eoiisiiliTahle  poetry  atni  has 
maile  tnanv  tratislatiotis  from  Eiialish  atnl  Freiieh  authors,  Wheti  Cotiaress  adjourneil  iti  I'.tuti  he 
retiirtied  to  his  native  city  with  the  iiiteiitioti  of  reliritia  to  private  life,  hut  this  was  lieiiieil  him,  for. 
on  Itilv  l.'i.  I'lfu.  he  was  (''leeteil  President  of  the  liepuhlie  for  a  ti'rm  of  four  years. 


THK  death  of  President  Pkdko  Montt,  of  Chile,  on  Tuesday, 
August  i6,  removed  from  Pan-American  ])ublic  life  one  of  its 
ablest  men.  Although  his  sudden  death  was  not  a  great  sur- 
])rise  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  condition,  it  was 
ho])ed  by  all  of  his  friends  that  he  might  secure  such  rest  and  benefit 
in  Hurope  that  he  would  be  able  to  return  to  his  country  with  renewed 
strength  and  vigor. 

President  MoxTT,  arrived  in  New  York  from  \’alparaiso  Wednesday, 
August  3,  and  sailed  for  liurope  on  Tuesday,  August  9.  Although  ill 
health  prevented  his  acceptance  of  any  elaborate  hospitalities  from 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places  which  would  have 
had  great  pleasure  in  entertaining  him,  he  was  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  State  Department  and  escorted  in  a  special  train  to  Beverly, 
where  he  and  his  party  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
President  T.\ft.  \"isits  were  also  made  to  various  places  of  interest  in 
and  about  New  York  City,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  include 
Washington  in  his  itinerary.  In  view  of  the  development  of  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  and  the  more  intimate  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  which  must  follow  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
this  visit  of  President  Montt  to  Beverly  was  important.  It  gave  him 
and  President  Taft  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  two 
countries,  and  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  bringing  them  closer 
together,  both  commercially  and  diplomatically.  President  Montt  was 
an  example  of  the  best  type  of  Latin- American  statesmen,  and  he 
came  from  a  very  distinguished  family,  his  father  having  been  President 
of  Chile  for  ten  years,  from  1851  to  1861,  and  he  himself  was  elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years  from  June  24,  1907.  He  was  born  during  the  year 
1846  at  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
National  Institute  of  his  native  city  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1870.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  remained  almost 
continuously  until  he  became  President,  with  the  exception  of  having 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  Mitiister  in 
different  cabinets.  He  was  also,  in  1891,  Envoy  I^xtraordinary  and 
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Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  Every  one  in  the  United 
States  who  met  him  was  charmed  with  his  jicrsonality,  and  expressed 
regret  that  his  health  would  not  permit  of  his  meeting  more  representa¬ 
tive  men  in  the  public  and  private  life  of  this  country. 

IXCREASIXG  interest  IN  L.\TIN-A.MERICA.\  AFF.URS. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  interest  with  which  the  news- 
jiapers  of  the  country  are  regarding  Latin- American  affairs.  The 
contrast  with  the  situation  three  or  four  years  ago  is  most  marked. 
The  attention  that  is  being  given  in  the  editorial  and  news  columns 
of  the  principal  newspapers  to  the  Pan-American  Conference  now' 
being  held  in  Buenos  Aires  shows  that  the  average  American  editor 
is  now  awakening  to  the  importance  of  Pan-American  diplomacy, 
commerce,  and  relationship.  Where  one  paper  discussed  Latin-Ameri- 
can  affairs  three  years  ago,  a  score  now  devote  considerable  space  to 
the  discussion  of  questions  which  have  a  Pan-American  interest.  The 
press  clippings  which  have  come  into  the  Bureau  in  regard  to  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  show  that  the  world  generally  has  recognized  the 
significance  of  this  gathering.  The  conventions  and  resolutions  which 
it  may  draw  up  and  approve  will  be  closely  studied,  and  if  they  are 
of  a  practical  and  useful  character  and  are  approved  by  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  represented  at  Buenos  Aires,  a  long  step  will  be  taken 
toward  the  actual  advancement  of  Pan-American  comity  and  commerce. 
Although  the  previous  conferences  have  been  attended  by  the  ablest  of 
men,  and  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  the  majority  of  their 
acts  have  never  been  approved  later  on  by  the  governments  represented. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  this  conference  the  majority  of  its 
conclusions  may  be  approved  by  all  the  American  Republics. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  HERMES  DA  FONSECA  OF  BR.XZIL. 

It  was  a  source  of  profound  disappointment  to  everybody  interested 
in  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  that  Marshal  Hermes  da 
Fonseca,  President-elect  of  Brazil,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  jilan  he 
had  originally  made  for  visiting  the  United  States  during  .\ugust.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  Marshal  would  spend 
several  weeks  in  the  United  States,  word  came  from  such  cities  as  New 
York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia  that  their 
representative  officials  and  business  men  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
distinguished  Brazilian  visit  their  cities  and  accept  their  entertainment 
and  hospitalities.  His  itinerary  would  have  included,  of  course,  a  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Beverly,  and  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at  \’alley  Forge,  Pennsylvania.  He 
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would  have  been  taken,  moreover,  to  Annapolis,  West  Point,  and  to  a 
number  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  He  would 
also  have  been  shown  work  upon  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  principal  industries,  such  as  the  steel 
works  at  Pittsburg  and  other  places.  Soon  after  the  Marshal  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  this  country,  his  doctors  informed  him  that  he 
must  hav’e  complete  rest  before  returning  to  Brazil.  This  he  could  not 
experience  if  he  went  to  the  United  States.  The  illness,  moreover,  of 
his  son  caused  him  much  worry,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  he  must 
withdraw  from  his  first  intentions.  It  is  hoped  by  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  however,  that  he  may  be  able  to  honor  this  country  with 
his  visit  later  on. 


THE  RETIRING  MINISTER  OF  ECUADOR. 

In  welcoming  the  new  Minister  of  Ecuador,  whose  photograph  and 
biographical  sketch  appears  in  another  part  of  this  Bulletin,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  of  American  Republics  desires  to  say  a  word  of  farewell 
to  Senor  Don  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  in 
Washington,  and  who  was  lately  transferred  to  a  similar  post  at  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  As  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International 
Bureau,  Senor  Carbo  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Bureau  and  in  promoting  better  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
His  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  coworkers  on  the  Governing 
Board  and  by  the  many  friends  he  has  made  during  his  long  residence  in 
the  capital.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  to  the  White  House  on 
June  25,  to  announce  his  departure  from  Washington,  President  Taft 
made  the  following  farewell  address; 

Mr.  Minister:  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  regret  that  I  have  learned  of  your  recall. 

The  unfortunate  controversy  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  concerning  their  boundary, 
and  the  efforts  of  this  Government,  in  union  with  those  of  Brazil  and  the  .Argentine 
Republic,  to  bring  about,  through  friendly  mediation,  a  settlement  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  has  added  to  your  reputation  as  a  man  and  diplomat,  and  makes  the  jiarting 
from  you,  at  this  juncture,  personally  doubly  painful  to  me. 

-After  saying  this  much,  it  may  seem  suiierfluous  to  add  that  your  sojourn  in  this 
country  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  your  official  relations  with  this  Government  have  been  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory,  as  they  must  be  when  intrusted,  as  in  your  case,  to  a  gentleman  combining 
in  his  jierson  the  man  of  ability  and  the  true  patriot. 

In  bidding  you  farewell,  Mr.  Minister,  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  high  personal 
regard,  and  I  wish  you  every  haiipiness  and  prosperity. 


HELP  FOR  THE  COSTA  RICAN  EARTHQUAKE  SUFFERERS. 

-Although  the  date  is  somewhat  late  to  make  mention  of  an  event  which 
occurred  in  June,  it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  earlier  to  the  musical 
soiree  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  the  Costa  Rican  earthquakes,  given 


SKXOH  l)OX  Ll'IS  FKLIl'E  CAKUO, 
The  retiririj'  Minister  of  Eeuinlor. 
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Friday  evening,  June  lo,  in  the  grand  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  Xew 
York  City,  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  JUAX  J.  Ui.i.oa,  Consul-General 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  affair  took  place  after  the  June  issue  had  gone  to 
press  and  there  was  no  editorial  comment  in  the  July  and  August  num¬ 
bers.  This  celebration  was  a  most  successful  one  and  was  largely 
attended  by  rejiresentative  people  of  Xew  York  City.  Its  programme 
included  an  address  by  the  consul-general,  some  musical  pieces,  and  ama¬ 
teur  theatrical  jircsentations.  In  this  same  paragraph  reference  should 
also  be  made  to  the  benefit  which  was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  new 
building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  .\merican  Rei)ublics  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  2.  This  was  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joaquin 
B.  Calvo,  Jr.  He  made  an  address  descrijitive  of  Costa  Rica  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  eartlujuake,  which  was  followed  by 
an  interesting  musical  programme. 


Pittsburg’s  interest  in  latin  America. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  there  will  be  given  in  September 
an  exhibition  in  the  great  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  one  of  the  features 
will  be  a  Latin-American  section,  of  which  the  purjxise  will  be  to  awaken 
more  interest  among  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  Pittsburg  in 
the  markets  which  are  open  to  them  in  the  Latin-American  Republics. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Williams,  the  energetic  and  able  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  recently  been  in  conference  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  and  has  received  his  cooperation  in  arranging  a  display 
of  majis,  charts,  publications,  etc.,  which  will  inform  the  people  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  about  the  other  American  Republics.  In  the  issue  of  Sunday,  July 
31,  the  “Pittsburg  Gazette-Times”  published  a  most  comprehensive  and 
practical  article,  entitled  “The  great  trade  possibilities  that  are  awaiting 
Pittsburg  in  Latin  Anierica.”  This  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Farreill,  who  showed  by  the  facts  which  he  had  gathered  that  he  had 
made  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  subject.  Publicity  of  this  kind 
can  not  fail  to  accomplish  much  good. 


THE  NEW  minister  OF  ECUADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

No  better  selection  could  have  been  made  by  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  to  rejiresent  the  Republic  in  Washington  than  Senor  Raf.vel  M. 
Arizaga,  who  recently  presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  Senor  .\Rfz.\GA 
comes  from  a  prominent  family  of  iveuador,  his  father,  Senor  Jose 
R.\fael  Ariz.xga,  having  been  a  distinguished  statesman,  writer,  and 
magistrate.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  Cuenca  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School  in  1882,  while  still  a  very  young  man,  and  his  legal 
career  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  lintering  the  political  arena,  he 


Cop.vriirlit  181(1  l).v  Harris  Ewintt. 


SEXOU  DON  HAFAKL  M.  AKIZACA, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis1('r  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  to  the  United  States. 
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several  times  represented  the  Provinces  of  Azuay  and  Canar  in  Congress, 
and  is  at  present  a  Senator  from  the  latter  Province.  He  is  considered  one 
of  the  noted  parliamentary  orators  of  the  Republic,  has  held  the  office 
of  magistrate  of  the  superior  court  of  Azuay,  and  was  twice  offered  the 
same  office  in  the  supreme  court  of  Quito,  the  principal  court  of  Ecuador, 
but  declined.  He  is  a  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Cuenca, 
has  been  a  prominent  and  able  newspaper  man  since  early  manhood, 
being  the  founder  of  a  number  of  newspapers  in  the  Republic,  and  has 
the  rejmtation  of  being  an  eminent  writer  as  well  as  an  inspired  poet. 
The  new  minister  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ecuadorian  Academy,  which 
is  a  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  of  Ecuador,  of  which  he  has 
always  been  a  member. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURTESIES  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

Papers  which  have  been  received  from  Montevideo  give  interesting 
accounts  of  the  courtesies  which  were  shown  General  Wood  and  Admiral 
Staunton  during  their  brief  stay  in  that  port.  The  most  notable  func¬ 
tions  in  their  honor  were  dinners  given  by  the  Uruguayan  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine  and  by  the  United  States  Minister,  Hon.  Edwin  V. 
Morgan.  On  the  occasion,  moreover,  of  the  presentation  of  Admiral 
Staunton  to  President  Williman,  Mr.  Morgan  made  a  happy  address, 
referring,  among  other  things,  to  the  recent  dedication  of  the  permanent 
home  of  the  International  Bureau,  to  which  President  Willi.man  responded 
in  terms  that  emphasized  his  attachment  to  Pan-American  interests. 
Among  many  appropriate  things  said  by  President  Williman  in  his 
response  was  the  following : 

The  puritan  spirit  indigenous  to  your  people,  which  has  cemented  liberty  and 
republican  institutions  throughout  a  vast  territory,  has  made  a  cult  of  the  education 
of  the  will  and  of  labor,  has  suppressed  human  slavery  and  given  to  the  world  “  millions 
of  invisible  slaves”  in  the  productive  forces  of  their  machines,  necessarily  had  to 
preserve  among  its  other  moral  traditions  the  ideal  of  justice  to  which  you  have 
referred,  an  ideal  that  actiuires  the  highest  practical  importance  when  jtroclaimed 
and  sustained  by  a  nation  so  itovverful  as  that  which  is  now  making  us  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  friendship  and  courtesy. 

A  PAN-AMERICAN  I’.NIVERSITY  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 

Hon.  George  R.  Colton,  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  is  making  a  worthy 
effort  to  establish  a  Pan-American  university  in  Porto  Rico.  He  believes 
that  no  other  agency  would  bind  the  two  races  with  stronger  ties  than  a 
fraternal  education  through  such  an  institution.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  Hon.  John  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  he 
says : 

Porto  Rico,  by  reason  of  its  location,  climate,  beauty,  and  general  characteristics, 
is  the  ideal  S]X)t  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  influence  that  would  be  exerted 
through  this  means  in  reconciling  and  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between 
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the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  in  the  Western  Heniis|)here  would  i)rohably  be  the 
strongest  that  could  be  exercised.  The  social,  political,  and  eoininercial  significance 
of  such  an  institution,  located  where  the  youth  of  the  two  continents  could  con¬ 
veniently  meet,  in  a  climate  and  among  peoi)le  immediately  congenial  to  those  from 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  is  ai)i)arent.  *  =1=  * 

Col.  WiLLi.xM  jENMXds  Brv.w,  who  has  been  S|)ending  a  week  here  after  an 
extensive  tour  through  South  America,  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  this  movement  to  our  own  country,  and  from  information  accpiircd  on  his  recent 
tour,  believes  that  the  South  American  ])eoi)lc  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  making  it  a  permanent  success. 


THE  FIRST  secretary  ()F  THE  MEXICAN  E.MBASSY. 

Senor  Don  Luis  Ricoy  was  born  in  Mexico  on  April  22,  1866,  and  has 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  career  since  early  manhood  in  his  country’s 
service,  being  promoted  step  by  stejt  until  he  reached  his  present  high 
position  in  the  Dijtlomatic  Corps.  He  was  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  in  1890,  and  the  following  year  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  English  translator.  In  1893  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Central  America,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Mexican  consulate  in  Guatemala,  and  from  1894  to  1896 
was  Acting  First  Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  absence  of  the  minister. 
In  the  latter  year  Senor  Ricoy  was  appointed  as  Mexican  delegate  to 
the  Central  American  ILxposition  held  in  Guatemala.  In  1901  he  was 
made  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  France,  and  in  1906  was 
promoted  to  the  same  office  in  the  embassy  at  Washington.  In  1908 
he  was  appointed  First  Secretary  of  the  Legation  to  Belgium  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  January  of  the  following  year  was  made  Charge 
d’ Affaires  ad  interim.  On  March  16,  1909,  he  was  appointed  First  Secre¬ 
tary  .of  the  Legation  in  London,  where  he  remained  until  promoted  to 
his  present  post  in  Washington.  Senor  Ricoy  is  a  linguist  of  no  mean 
ability,  speaking  French  and  English  fluently. 


EXTR.XCT  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  MLMSTER  SHERRILL. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Buenos  .\ires, 
Argentina,  a  notable  speech  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill, 
the  United  States  minister.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made  the 
following  interesting  references  to  Secretary  Knox,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau: 

It  is  with  es])ecial  pride  and  enthusiasm  that  I  speak  of  those  achievements  during 
the  past  year  of  my  chief,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Phil.\nder  C.  Kno.x, 
which  have  already  gained  him  the  title  of  the  “  Peacemaker.”  We  who  are  living 
in  South  .\merica  know  what  he  has  accomplished  by  his  policy  of  removing  mis¬ 
understandings  which  tended  to  have  serious  consecjuences.  Thanks  to  the  admirable 
cooperation  of  our  sister  republics,  Argentina  and  Brazil,  he  has  recently  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  jjreventing  an  ojjen  outbreak  between  two  other  republics,  to  the  keen 
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satisfaction  of  the  many  friends  and  well  wishers  of  those  countries.  Mr.  Knox, 
while  insisting  upon  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  citizens,  has  j)roceeded 
steadily  forward  upon  our  well-known  policy  of  closer  friendship  and  commercial 
relations  with  our  sister  republics  of  all  the  Americas,  of  which  policy  his  immediate 
])redecessor,  the  Hon.  Elihi'  Root,  was  also  a  distinguished  interpreter.  At  no 
time  in  our  history  has  our  Department  of  State  evidenced  so  active  an  interest  in 
our  relations  with  South  .■\merica. 


THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Col.  I.  T.  Pryor,  President;  Col.  Fred  W.  Fleming,  Chairman  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee;  and  Mr.  Arthur  F.  P'rancis,  Secretary  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  have  sent  out  invitations  for  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Session  of  this  congress,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  United  States  of  America,  November  15  to  18.  They 
are  making  a  special  effort  to  have  the  La  tin -American  countries  repre¬ 
sented,  and  have  corresponded  and  conferred  with  the  Director  upon  this 
point.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  them  will  respond  fav’orably.  Indica¬ 
tions  now  point  to  a  sjiecial  representation  from  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  from  the  different  States  of  that  neighboring  republic.  This 
congress  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  section  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  its  managers  fully  understand 
the  importance  of  bringing  it  into  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  sister  republics  of  the  United  States  lying  to  the  south.  In 
the  circular  which  they  have  recently  issued  they  say: 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  for  consideration  at  the  Twenty-first  .Annual 
Session  of  the  Trans-Mississi])])i  Commercial  Congress  at  San  .Antonio,  Texas,  Xovem- 
ber  15-19,  inclusive,  will  be  the  advancement  of  Pan-.American  commerce  and  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  a  closer  accpiaintance  and  better  understanding  between  the 
peopleof  the  United  Statesand  their  neighbors  of  Centraland  South  .American  countries. 
Trade  between  individuals  is  largely  based  on  confidence,  and  confidence  is  usually  the 
result  of  aciiuaintance  and  knowledge.  This  rule  probably  holds  good  in  commerce 
lietween  nations  as  well  as  among  individuals.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress  is  very  desirous  that  every  country  in  Latin-.Amcrica  should  be  offi¬ 
cially  re])resented  at  the  international  session  to  be  held  in  San  .Antonio.  On  account 
of  the  ])lace  of  meeting  being  only  removed  by  a  few  miles  from  the  international 
boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  south,  this  important  topic  can  be  taken  up  as 
one  of  ])eculiar  and  timely  interest. 


A  COMPLIMENT  FROM  A  NOTED  EDUCATOR. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  United  States  is  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tucker,  who  recently  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  a  letter  to  the  Director  he  says: 

.Allow  me  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  your  service  in  editing  the  BfLLE- 
TiN  OF  THE  Intern.‘\tio.\.\l  Bi'RE.w  OF  .Americ.^n  Repcbuics.  A’ou  are  making  it 
not  only  one  of  the  most  useful  but  also  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  current  ])eriod- 
icals.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  i)ut  “interest”  into  a  government  document. 
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Sentiments  of  this  kind  from  a  man  of  the  critical  judgment  and  high 
standing  of  Doctor  Tucker  are  much  appreciated  by  those  of  the  staff 
of  the  International  Bureau  who  are  laboring  hard  to  make  the  Bi  l- 
letin  a  success. 


TR.WELS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  HAITI. 

Mr.  P'ranklin  Adams,  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  has  recently  returned 
from  an  extensive  trip  through  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  the  latter  two  countries  he  made  a  long  journey  on  horseback,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  through  the  interior,  and  he  reports  that  the 
average  American  has  little  conception  of  the  potential  wealth  of  these 
countries  and  their  possibilities  of  development.  They  have  agricultural 
and  timber  resources  which  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  foreign  capital,  and  should  be  more  generally  appreciated  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Mr.  Adams  will  presently  prepare  some  facts  with  regard 
to  his  journey  which  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin. 


THE  LONDON  TIMES  AND  L.XTIN  AMERICA. 

The  Director  is  glad  to  learn  that  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  the 
“London  Times,’’  has  started  upon  an  extended  visit  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  The  “Times’’  has  already  shown  much  interest 
in  the  general  material  progress  and  development  of  Latin  America,  and 
this  trip  of  Mr.  Porter  will  probably  result  in  further  attention  to  these 
countries.  Mr.  Porter  has  just  finished  a  special  visit  on  behalf  of  the 
“Times’’  to  Japan,  and  started  to  South  America  immediately  upon  his 
return  from  the  Orient.  In  view  of  his  standing  as  a  writer,  economist, 
and  statistician  it  is  expected  that  good  results  will  come  from  the  jour¬ 
ney  he  is  now  making. 


THE  INTERNATION.\L  CONGRESS  OF  A.MERICANISTS. 

There  will  meet  from  September  8  to  14,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  American¬ 
ists,  the  first  session  having  been  held  earlier  in  the  year  at  Buenos  Aires. 
The  Congress  will  be  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
illustrious  President  of  Mexico.  The  President  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  is  Senor  Lie.  D.  JusTo  Sierra,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts,  and  the  General  Secretary  Senor  Lie.  D.  Genaro  Garcia, 
Director  of  the  National  Museum.  The  Vice-President  is  Senor  Lie.  D. 
EzequiEL  a.  Ch.\vEz,  Assistant  Seeretary  of  Publie  Instruetion  and  Fine 
.\rts,  and  the  Treasurer  Senor  Lie.  D.  Jo.xquin  D.  Casasus,  President 
of  the  Mexiean  Central  Bank,  while  upon  the  eommittee  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Canon  Vincente  de  P.  Andrade,  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical 
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and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  D.  Maxcel  Francisco  Alvarez,  ex- 
Director  of  the  Men’s  Arts  and  Crafts  School ;  Senor  D.  LEopoldo  Batres, 
General  Inspector  and  Curator  of  Archaeological  Monuments;  Senor  D. 
Francisco  Belmar,  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society;  Senor  D.  Abraham  Castellanos,  Professor  of  Normal  School 
for  Men;  Senor  Profesor  D.  Luis  Gonz.\lez  Obregon,  Chief  of  Publica¬ 
tion  Department  of  National  Library;  Senor  Ur.  D.  Nicolas  Leon, 
Member  of  Mexican  Bibliographic  Institute;  Senor  D.  Teoberto  MallER, 
Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  Lie.  D. 
Andres  Molina  EnrIquez,  Professor  of  lithnology  of  National  Museum; 
Mrs.  Zelia  Nutt.\ll,  Honorary  Professor  of  National  Museum;  Senor 
Dr.  D.  Antonio  Penafiel,  Chief  of  Statistical  Section  of  the  Department 
of  F'omento;  Senor  Lie.  D.  Cecilio  A.  Robelo,  Honorary  Member  of 
Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Senor  Ing.  D.  F'rancisco 
Rodriguez,  ex-Subdirector  of  National  Museum;  Senor  Lie.  D.  Vic- 
TORiANO  Salado  Alvarez,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Senor 
Dr.  D.  Jesus  Sanchez,  Director  of  Natural  History  Museum  of  Mexico. 

These  names  are  sufficient  to  certify  to  the  importance  of  this  meeting. 
The  work  of  the  Congress  will  deal  especially  with  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Native  American  races,  their  origin,  their  geographic  distribution, 
their  history,  their  physical  characteristics,  languages,  civilizations, 
mythology,  religion,  habits,  and  customs. 

{h)  Native  monuments  and  the  archaeology  of  the  Americas. 

(c)  History  of  the  discovery  and  European  occupation  of  the  New 
World. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL-GENER.^L  AT  SAN  SALVADOR. 

Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  April 
1 6,  1885.  He  attended  public  and  private  schools  and  graduated  from 
Sewanee  University  in  1905,  taking  a  master’s  degree  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  following  year.  He  w’as  appointed,  after  examination. 
Third  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  on  May  10,  1907,  was 
promoted  to  Second  Secretary  March  i,  1909,  and  on  April  4,  1910,  was 
promoted  to  the  dual  position  of  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Consul- 
General  at  San  Salvador. 

THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  CLUB  HO.NORS  THE  DIRECTOR. 

The  Director  begs  to  acknowledge  with  much  appreciation  the  receipt 
of  the  following  communication  from  the  Latin-.\merican  Club  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  signed  by  its  president ; 

The  Latin-American  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  appreciation  of 
the  great  work  you  have  been  doing  to  promote  a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  thereby  bring  about  closer  and  friend¬ 
lier  relations  between  them  and  your  country,  unanimously  ])assed  a  resolutu)n 
conferring  upon  you  the  highest  honor  within  its  power,  that  of  honorary  member 
of  the  club. 
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THE  UKY  FARMI.NG  CONGRESS  AT  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Among  the  various  national  and  international  gatherings  which  are 
being  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  this  fall,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  Dry  Farming  Congress,  which  will  have  its  fifth  annual 
session  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  United  States  of  America,  October  3-6.  In 
connection  with  it  there  will  be  an  International  Dry  Farming  Exposi¬ 
tion  which  will  contain  exhibits  showing  the  practical  value  of  dry  farm¬ 
ing.  In  the  letter  which  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  has 
received  from  the  able  and  forceful  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress,  Hon.  John  T.  Burns,  it  appears  that  special  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  foreign  representatives  at  this  gathering.  If 
the  Latin- American  countries  send  delegates,  they  will  be  able  to  see 
and  learn  much  that  would  be  helpful  in  developing  farming  in  the  arid 
portions  of  their  respective  countries.  They  might  also  be  able  to  report 
progress  and  good  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  their  own  lands, 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 


THE  N.VTIO.NAL  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PAUL. 

Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  by  the  National  Conservation  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  meets  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  September  5 
to  9,  inclusive,  to  make  it  international  as  well  as  national  in  its  character. 
Invitations  hav'e  been  extended  to  foreign  countries  and  to  their  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  in  Washington,  urging  that  each  foreign  nation 
send  delegates.  President  B.  N.  Baker  and  Executive  Secretary 
Thomas  R.  Shipp  have  informed  the  Director  that  they  sincerely  hope 
that  each  American  Republic  will  participate,  either  by  sending  special 
delegates  or  by  authorizing  their  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  attend.  The  Director,  moreover,  has  been  requested  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  subject  “What  our  Southern  Neighbors  are  Doing  in 
Conservation.  ’’ 


VISIT  OF  EDITOR  JOHNSTO.N  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Franklin  Johnston,  the  manager  of  the  “American  Exporter,” 
published  in  New  York  City,  has  recently  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
through  Latin  America,  studying  commercial  conditions.  He  is  very 
optimistic  and  is  even  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  lying  to  the 
south  of  it.  He  believes  that  they  all  have  a  great  future  before  them, 
and  that  American  business  men  are  getting  a  start  and  hold  which  can 
not  fail  to  lead  to  profitable  results.  Visits  made  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  is  a  keen  observer,  are  sure  to  be  of  help  in  informing 
the  business  men  of  both  North  and  South  America  about  ways  and  means 
of  building  up  trade. 

54968— Bull.  3—10 - 2 
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PUBLICITY  FOR  PORTO  RICO. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Fred  P. 
Fox,  manager  of  the  Porto  Rico  Association  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  for  for¬ 
warding  a  number  of  the  publications  which  are  being  sent  over  the  world 
to  inform  people  about  that  progressive  country.  This  matter  bears  such 
interesting  titles  as  “Porto  Rico  a  Prize  Package;”  “Do  You  Know 
Porto  Rico?”  “Practical  Pointers  About  Progressive  Porto  Rico;”  “The 
Treasure  Island;”  “America’s  Gibraltar.”  The  association  is  also  dis¬ 
tributing  in  both  English  and  Spanish  interesting  addresses  made  by 
Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Hon.  George  R.  Colton,  governor 
of  Porto  Rico,  before  the  Porto  Rico  Association. 


international  congress  of  esperantists. 

From  the  14th  to  the  20th  of  August,  the  Sixth  International  Congress 
of  Esperantists  was  held  in  the  City  of  Washington.  There  were  dele¬ 
gates  present  from  a  great  many  foreign  countries,  including  several  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  President  of  the  national  organization 
of  the  United  States  is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  absence  from  Washington.  The 
reception  which  was  to  have  been  given  to  the  delegates  in  his  name  in 
the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  was  canceled  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  President  of  Chile. 


“THE  PROGRESSIVE  STENOGRAPHER”  ON  LATIN  AMERICA. 

There  is  before  us  an  interesting  little  article  entitled  “Our  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America,”  written  by  H.  E.  Brown,  Manager  of  the 
Spanish-American  Bureau,  New  York  City.  It  appeared  in  “The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Stenographer,”  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  growing  interest 
in  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  article  contains 
many  facts  that  should  be  read  by  persons  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
trade  possibilities  in  those  countries. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  CONSUL  AT  .\SUNCION,  PAR.AGUAY. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Michigan  on  March 
26,  1866.  He  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  graduated  in 
law  from  Harvard  University,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1893.  He  was 
later  employed  as  a  bank  clerk,  but  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State  in  1892,  and 
was  city  attorney  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  for  four  years.  He 
received  his  present  appointment  as  consul  at  Asuncion,  after  exami¬ 
nation,  on  May  31,  1909. 


I’hotot^raph  by  Harris-Ewini;. 


CORNELIUS  FERRIS,  JR., 

United  States  Consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay 
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SPECIAL  ARTICLES  BY  MR.  BALLARD. 

The  International  Bureau  is  glad  to  notiee  that  Mr.  Walter  J.  Bal¬ 
lard  is  writing  sj:ecial  articles  on  Latin  America.  He  sets  forth  his  facts 
in  a  bright,  interesting  style,  and  they  should  be  widely  read.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  special  writers  in  the  United 
States  to  take  up  the  description  of  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the 
other  American  nations,  but  now  that  is  changed,  and  the  International 
Bureau  finds  it  difiicult  to  supply  all  of  them  with  the  information  which 
they  seek  for  the  jireparation  of  their  contributions  to  the  press. 


AX  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  RICARDO  VILLAFRAXCA. 

There  has  been  laid  upon  the  desk  of  the  Director  an  interesting  little 
pamphlet  entitled  “  Latin-American  Commercial  Possibilities,  the  Obsta¬ 
cles  Kneountered  and  How  They  May  Be  Overcome.”  It  is  an  address  by 
Hon.  Ricardo  \Tllafraxca,  former  Consul-General  of  Costa  Rica  to 
California,  United  States  of  America,  and  an  authority  on  commercial 
conditions  in  Central  and  South  America.  It  was  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  National  Sales  Managers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  at  the  rooms  of  the  Aldine  Association,  June  9,  1910,  and 
contains  many  practical  suggestions  which  should  be  read  by  those  who 
are  studying  the  best  methods  of  developing  trade  between  North  and 
South  America. 


“Brazil  in  1910.”  lly  J.  Oakexful.  So<‘ond  edition.  Pul)li!ihed  by  the  author 
at  21  Clifford  Terraee.  St.  lludeaux.  I)evon])ort.  England,  March.  1910.  (ti), 

280  j).  lllu.-^trated.  Folding  map.  Size  5  x  71  incite.-^. 

The  author  give;!  us  a  revision  of  his  excellent  book  of  1909,  and  we  sincerely  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  result  of  his  endeavors.  Mr.  ().\ke.\ful  ha.s  eomi)iled  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  eoneerning  the  resources  of  Brazil,  and  has  gone 
about  his  work  in  a  thoroughly  conscientious  manner,  covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
fects.  from  geography  and  topography  to  literature  and  art;  but  with  the  skill  of  a 
trained  writer  he  has  included  the  whole  within  a  book  of  reasonable  and  convenient 
size,  suitable  for  the  lay  reader. 

The  writer  is  most  enthusiastic  as  ot  the  future  greatne.-<s  of  Brazil,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  his  book  will  show  to  many  the  high  road  to  ])ros])erity  in  the  great 
Southern  Republic,  bringing  to  its  shores  a  large  number  of  those  who  will  work  for 
the  i)rogre.ss  and  develoj)ment  of  this  country  of  the  futuri*. 

A  limited  number  of  Mr.  U.\ke.\ful's  book  are  for  distril)ution  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau. 

“South  American  Fights  and  Fighters  and  Other  Tales  of  Adventure.”  By  Cyri  s 
Tow.vsexI)  Brady.  Xew  York.  Doubleday,  Page  A  Co.,  1910.  x  (2),  342  p. 
Illustrated.  8°.  Size  51  by  8}^  incites.  Price  si.oO. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any  other  jteriod  of  hi.story  evolved  more  of  the  sidrit  of  rotnatice 
atid  advetitttre  than  that  followitig  immediately  after  the  dDcovery  of  America  Ity 
CoLUMttu.s.  In  Sitaiti.  the  war  that  had  terminated  with  the  expulsioti  of  the  Moors 
was  coincidetit  with  the  coticludittg  decade  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  the  caiUitre  of 
Grenada  and  the  surretider  of  the  last  of  the  Moorish  monarchs  left  numbers  of  the 
Spanish  knights  and  soldiers  in  the  plight  of  that  other  Moor,  made  famous  by  the 
great  ])oet.  “with  occupation  gone.”  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  the  last 
of  these  knights  errant  were  lured  to  the  countries  of  the  Xew  World  by  hope  of  further 
“honorable  advancement'’  and  the  accumulation  of  spoils;  for  the  tales  of  free  gohl. 
to  be  ])icked  up  in  almost  any  part  of  the  land  discovered  by  the  intrepid  Genoese, 
make  the  extravagant  narratives  of  modern  mine  ])romoters  seem  amateurish  by  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  Xew  Spain  was  soon  overrun  by  brave 
and  hardy  gallants  seeking  to  retrieve  their  broken  fortunes.  Some  of  those  who  came 
were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor,  as  Corte.s,  Ojeda,  and  Balboa,  while  others  were 
not,  as  Pedrarias  and  Pizzaro — but  all  were  brave  beyond  measure. 

DcK’tor  Brady,  who  has  written  so  many  .stories  of  fights  and  fighting  men  in  such 
a  vivid  style,  has  the  facile  pen  best  suited  to  tell  us  of  the  adventures  of  “  Los  Conquis- 
tadores,"  the  Conquerors  (we  think  they  well  merited  the  name  theirdoughty  historian. 
Bernal  Diaz,  who  was  one  of  them,  cho.se  for  his  comrades),  and  the  author,  in  his 
book,  tells  us  in  an  intimate  and  entertaining  way  of  the  extraordinary  trials  and  san¬ 
guinary  combats  of  the  Sjtanish  fighters  in  America. 

We  are  a  little  disappointed  that  the  author  d(X‘s  not  write  more  extensively  con¬ 
cerning  the  adventures  of  Alonzo  de  Djeda;  for,  while  admitting  that  his  work  left 
little  imprint  on  the  page  of  history,  yet  this  diminutive  tigerman  was  such  a  facinating 
personality,  jiossessing,  as  he  did,  superhuman  courage  combided  with  a  fanatical 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  in  our  judgment,  makes  the  story  of  his  life  worthy  of  greater 
elaboration.  Few,  especially  in  the  United  States,  have  more  than  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  early  hi.story  of  this  continent,  and  we  recommend  Cy’rl's  Towns¬ 
end  Brady’s  book  to  all  who  would  wi.sh  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  this  period 
of  history. 
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“Sugar;  A  Handbook  for  Planters  and  Refiners.’’  By  the  late  John  A.  R.  Xew- 
LAND.s  and  Benjamin  E.  K.  Xewland.^.  London,  E.  and  F.  X.  Spon.  Xew 
York,  Spoil  ct  I'hainherlain.  1909.  xxxvi.  S70p.  Biastrains.  Plates.  Size  .jj  by 
9  inche.s.  I'rice,  2o  sfhUUtujs. 

This  hook,  in  its  S.>()  jiasres,  would  seem  to  eontain  all  the  information  extant  on  the 
cultivation  and  treatment  of  .saccharine  jilants  with  the  object  of  priKlucini:  suijar. 
The  comparison  of  methods  in  vo^iie  in  different  countries,  which  are  carefully 
described,  .should  be  of  >;reat  value  to  all  .sugar  planters,  for  in  all  agricultural  work 
much  is  learmsi  from  the  ex])erience  of  others;  and,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  great  desideratum  in  cane  cultivation  is  an  increased  yield  of  sugar  from  a  given 
weight  of  stalk,  therefore  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  with  this  end  in  view 
merit  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  cane  jilanting.  The  simple  fact  that  canes, 
growing  erect,  enjoy  more  sunlight  and  air,  and  in  conseipience  yield  more  juice  than 
others  bent  or  growing  near  the  ground,  is  of  imjiortance. 

The  writer  gives  interesting  data  relative  to  the  develojunent  of  cane-crushing 
machinery  from  the  time  of  the  hard-wood  mortar  and  stone  pestle  of  India  to  the 
modern  9-roller  mill  of  Louisiana.  The  chajiters  on  palm  sugar,  maple  .sugar,  and 
melon  sugar,  are  interesting;  while  the  cultivation  of  beet  sugar,  and  its  curing, 
form  the  subject  of  five  chapters  of  the  book. 

Sugar  relining  is  ('overed  from  the  .selection  of  a  site  for  the  refinery  to  the  pns'ess 
of  filtration  of  crystals:  and  .several  chaiiters  are  devoted  to  the  by-jiroducts  of  sac- 
charous  plants.  In  an  excellent  book  it  is  unfortunate  to  find  such  a  fault  of  comjxisi- 
tion  as  an  incorri'ct  cajition.  <  )n  jiage  27.  line  3.  it  is  stated  that  the  frontispiece  shows 
a  plantation  of  black-tanna  canes,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  date  iialm. 
However,  this  is  a  solid  work  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  sugar  jilanters. 


“Pan-Amerika,  Enfwickelung,  Umfang  und  Bedeutung  der  pan-amerikanischen 
Bewegung,’’  ( Hevelojiment,  extent,  and  significance  of  the  Pan-American  move¬ 
ment)  (1810-1910).  by  Alfred  II.  Fried.  Printed  by  Maritima  Publishing 
Company,  Berlin, 

This  book  of  3(K)  jiages  is,  as  the  author  states,  the  first  attemjit  to  present  to  Fhirope. 
or  rather  to  the  German  student,  a  systematic  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Pan- 
American  idea.  The  historical  movement  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
former  efforts  on  the  part  of  Bolivar  and  others  to  arouse  and  unify  an  international 
American  sentiment,  the  theoretical  and  jiractical  basis  tiiion  which  the  growth  of  this 
sentiment  has  been  perpetuated,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  the  author. 
Special  chapters  are  given  to  the  history  and  accomplishment  of  the  first  three  Pan- 
American  Conferences;  an  outline  of  the  present  Fourth  Pan-American  Conference  is 
also  given,  while  the  concluding  chapter  carefully  examines  the  future  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  further  extension  of  Pan-Americanism.  As  an  historical  presentation  of 
the  whole  matter,  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 
library,  and  as  an  examination  of  one  of  the  most  unique  problems  of  the  jiolitical 
development  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  merits  the  serious  regard  of  all  history 
students  who  give  jiarticular  attention  to  what  the  Germans  call  Welt-Politik. 


“The  Advertiser’s  A  B  C.’’  The  standard  advertisement  directory.  Compiled  and 
published  by  T.  B.  Browne  (Limited).  London,  1910.  991  p.  Size  7  l)y  lOJ 
inches.  Price  10  shillings,  li  pence. 

Containing  a  list  of  the  most  important  advertising  media  of  the  world,  this  is  an 
excellently  gotten  up  volume.  The  T.  B.  Browne  Company,  who  publish  the  work, 
conduct  also  one  of  the  most  important  advertising  agencies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  specimen  pages  of  their  work  are  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  advertising 
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art.  We  ut^e  the  word  without  apolojiy,  for  modern  commercial  conditions  demand 
standards  so  hi<;h  in  comjtosition  of  pictorial  announcements  that  much  real  artistic 
talent  is  employed  in  this  character  of  work.  This  company  has  facilities  for  placing 
advertisements  in  periodicals  throughout  the  world,  but  we  notice  with  surprise  that 
“La  Prensa,'’  published  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  newspaj)er  of  the  same  title  pub¬ 
lished  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  omitted  from  the  list  of  Latin-American  advertising  media. 


“The  Statesman’s  Yearbook  for  the  Year  1910.”  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  with 
the  assistance  of  I.  P.  A.  Rexwick.  New  York  and  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1910.  civ,  1404  {).  Map.  Size  7  by  5  inches.  Price  10  shillings,  6  pence. 

An  epitome  of  information,  economic,  financial,  and  political,  of  all  countries.  A 
perusal  of  this  indispensable  reference  book  shows  that  the  usual  care  has  been 
exercised  in  bringing  the  material  contained  therein  up  to  date. 


“Who’s  Who  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy.”  1910.  London.  The  Mining  Journal, 
xiii,  290.  xxvi-xxxix  p.  Size  by  oh  inches.  Price  13  shillings,  net. 

Containing  the  biographies  of  all  the  more  prominent  mining  engineers,  and  a  list 
of  the  different  mining  societies  with  their  principal  officers.  An  excellent  reference 
b(M)k  for  all  interested  in  metallurgy. 


“The  Rescue  of  Cuba.  Marking  an  Epoch  in  the  Growth  of  Free  Government.”  By 
Andrew  S.  Dr.\per.  New  York,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  [1910''].  235  p.  Plates. 
Size  5  by  7J  inches.  Price  $1. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Cuban  campaign  of  1898,  with  a  general  review  of  the  events 
that  led  up  to  it  de.scribed  in  popular  style.  It  is  essentially  a  schoolroom  book,  and 
might  be  criticised  for  a  rather  severe  arraignment  of  the  Spanish  character  from  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VII  to  the  time  of  .\lfonso.  In  the  light  of  the  modern  peace 
movement,  anything  that  tends  to  engender  national  antagonisms  should  be  avoided, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Spani.«h  officers  and  soldiers  leads  us  to  state  that 
they  are  not  fairly  pictured  by  the  author.  Professor  Draper,  however,  has  compiled 
a  great  deal  of  information  on  his  subject,  and,  as  he  relates  the  story  of  the  various 
incidents  in  vivid  style,  his  book  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  America. 


“Prince  Izon.  A  Romance  of  the  Grand  Canyon.”  By  Ja.mes  Paul  Kelly.  Chi¬ 
cago,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1910.  399  p.  Colored  plates.  Size  54  by  8^  inches. 
Price  ^1.50. 

A  fanciful  story,  having  for  its  theme  the  adventures  of  two  American  girls  among  the 
,\ztecs.  The  author  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  Aztecs  at  this  late  date  by  a 
theory  of  immigration  that  brought  them  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  to  reside  unknown 
until  modern  times.  In  describing  the  book  no  better  adjective  than  “thrilling” 
suggests  itself. 


“  The  Progress  Magazine  ”  for  July,  1910,  contains  a  very  timely  article  on  lluenos 
Aires,  “The  Fourth  City  of  America,”  by  Daniel  Shoorsmith.  He  takes  up  the 
history  of  the  city  from  its  foumlation,  in  1536,  and  continues  the  tale  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  down  to  the  ])resent  day.  But  the  story  of  the  earlier  growth  of  Buenos  Aires 
has  little  of  exceptional  interest  in  a  commercial  way;  it  was  as  late  as  1869  that  the 
real  commercial  development  was  under  full  headway. 

In  speaking  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  population  of  Buenos  Aires,  the 
article  says: 

In  lSf.9  it  had  178.000  and  in  1893  its  citizens  nuniliered  S.'i.'i.OOO.  Its  greatest  growth  has  Iieen  since 
then,  and  to-<iay.  in  1910.  the  first  centenary  of  Argentine  iniiependence.  it  has  l.SOO.tKK)  inhaliitants.  thus 
ranking  as  the  fourth  city  of  .Vmerica  and  running  close  hehind  Philadelphia  with  its  1..5'1.').8()0  citizens. 


I^Bh*  I* 

■H  • 

a  1 

■  ;| 

(Courtesy  of  The  Progress  Mtiguzine.) 


THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

The  c.Ncellent  architectural  style  of  this  Iiuilding,  reflecting  the  good  taste  of  the  Argentines,  is  typical  of  all  public  and 

seniipublic  edifices  in  the  city. 


It  is  equal  in  size  to  Washington,  covering  70  square  miles,  and  larger  than  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Vienna.  »  •  * 
While  the  city  of  Buenos  .\ires  can  not  boast  the  antiquity  of  the  great  European  Jcapitals.  it  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  in  regard  to  its  movement,  life,  and  advanced  civilization.  Standing 
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spcoiiil  only  to  1‘aris  itself  as  a  Latin  center,  linenos  Aires  is  a  positive  revelation  to  the  travelers  who  see 
it  for  the  first  time. 

The  inacnificent  avenues  anil  ))arks  with  which  it  aitoiiniis.  the  palatial  hniliiintts  ami  resiliences,  luxu¬ 
rious  clubs  ami  theaters,  the  extensive  ami  well  or^tanizeil  tramway  service,  the  hish  stamlaril  of  edu¬ 
cation  obtaining  among  the  better  classes,  the  style,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  immense  display 
of  electric  light,  tiie  incessant  activity,  the  vast  amount  of  shipping,  and  indeed  every  pha.se  of  life  com¬ 
bine  to  give  Buenos  .\ires  something  of  the  movement  of  New  York,  with  the  brightne.ss  and  gaiety  of 
Paris.  It  is,  moreover,  a  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  is  it  an  exaggeration 
to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  appearance  of  the  “Corso"  or  carriage  drive  along  the  Imposing  Avenue 
(ieneral  Aivear  in  the  direction  of  i’alermo  i’ark,  filled  by  fashionable  folk  In  elaborate  eipiipage,  with 
the  familiar  sight  of  Central  Park,  New  York,  in  the  height  of  the  season. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  South  American  metropolis  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  taken  part. 
I’revious  to  Isso  there  was  only  a  Hat  niudbar  along  the  water  front  of  the  city,  extending  several  miles 
out  into  the  iUver  Plate.  Ships  were  obliged  to  anchor  about  12  miles  from  the  shore.  To  and  from  them 


t’liurtesy  uf  Tlie  Progress  Miigiizliie.) 

THE  PLAZA  HOTEL 

There  are  many  modern  hostelrics  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  travcicr  will  find  accommodations  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  This  picture  shows  one  of  the  most  recently  erected  hotels. 

the  goods  and  passengers  were  transferred  in  lighters  and  launches;  then  by  small  boats  the  passengers 
were  brought  to  the  passenger  mole  when  the  water  was  liigh  enough,  and  when  it  was  not,  great  wheel 
carts,  made  for  the  purpose,  were  u.setl,  and  in  this  fashion  they  were  at  last  brought  to  the  land.  A  custom¬ 
house  mole  extending  out  some  distance,  a  passenger  mole  at  a  lesser  distance,  and  a  private  goods  mole, 
with  which  two  of  the  railroads  connected,  constituted  the  facilities  in  that  part  of  the  port.  ♦  *  * 

Later  on  Louts  A.  Huekgo,  a  prominent  .\rgentine  engineer,  proi>osed  a  general  plan  of  a  modern 
seaport.  It  was  to  be  an  ojien  port  without  tidal  locks  or  gates  and  ileep  enough  in  the  slips  and  along 
the  front  of  the  piers  for  the  largest  liners.  The  piers  were  to  extend  toward  the  south  channel,  which 
at  the  time  was  the  only  one  in  existence.  The  proi>osition  was  accepted  by  the  Government  and  the 
work  carried  out  by  a  London  firm  at  a  cost  of  ?40,0(M).000.  When  this  undertaking  was  first  proposeil. 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  was  only  ti44,.570,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  port  providing  for  2.0()l),000  tons  would 
be  ample.  But  when  the  docks  were  completed  at  the  southern  end  the  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  and 
deiiarting  had  already  reacheil  4..50T,i)9<i,  and  in  ISSW— not  long  after  they  were  opened  to  commerce— it 
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luid  reached  tons.  To-day  the  .service  from  Ihiroite  to  Ihieiios  .Gres  includes  tliree  Italian  lines, 

two  French,  two  Enulisli.  t  wo  (ierman.one  Spanish,  and  one  Danish,  givinn  a  reaular  weekly  and  biweekly 
service  to  and  from  Genoa,  Bordeaux,  Marseille.  Liverpool,  Hambiirc,  Bremen,  and  Barcelona.  *  *  * 
These  docks  and  wharves  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  are  the  finest  in  the  world  and  connect  with  over 
2(1, not)  miles  of  railroads,  reaching:  every  part  of  the  I{epul>lic.  Xnmeroiis  new:  roads.  l>ranch  routes, 
and  feeders  are  lieins  constructed  and  planned,  and  it  is  possil)le  to  reach  almost  every  portion  of 
this  wide  area  within  fort.v-eijrht  hours  of  the  capital.  .V  fine  custom-house  is  at  present  fieinc  Imilt  at  a 
cost  of  SLtlaO.lkK).  The  harl)or  and  docks  are  iieint:  inijiroved  and  extended,  and  a  ship  canal  is  lieing  Imilt 
at  a  cost  of  $47,(K)().tlOO  lietween  the  Las  I'almas  and  I’arana  rivers.  Every  part  of  the  city,  even  the  most 
distant  suburl).s.  is  reached  by  the  finest  street-car  s.vstem  it  is  possible  to  imapine.  mostl.v  electric, 
all  owned  and  run  by  private  companies  and  carryinp  an  annual  tratfic  of  12.').(Kki.ik)0  passenpers.  The 
city  is  now  pettinp  ready  to  build  an  intricate  system  of  underpround  railways  lieneath  the  principal 
streets.  ♦  »  ♦ 

From  a  commercial  iwint  of  view  there  are  few  cities  more  prositerous  than  JUienos  .Vires  at  the  present 
time.  The  city  has  ,SU  establishments  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  the  impor- 


(Conrtes.v  of  The  ITctpress  .tliipazlDf.) 


A  HESTAI  KANT  IX  FALERMO  DARK. 


The  park  is  the  preal  sportinp  rendevous.  Here  the  races  are  held,  the  horse  shows  take  place,  and  polo  contests  are 
decided.  The  illustration  shows  an  outdoor  cafe  of  the  type  so  well  known  in  Paris. 


tations  of  furniture  have  in  consequence  almost  ceased.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Btienos  .Vires  alone 
there  are  98(>  establishments  for  the  workinp  of  metals;  1,210  for  preparinp  hides:  1.17.''  for  timlier;  748  for 
cereals;  1,057  spinninp  establishments;  280  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  glass  and  wax; 
51  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products;  20  for  manufacturing  grocery  products;  108  distilleries;  208 
cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories,  and  1,044  other  kinds  of  manufactories,  making  in  all  a  total  of  7.010 
industrial  establishments.  Twenty-five  years  ago  alt  the  flour  tised  in  Argentina  was  imitorted.  In  lOigs 
that  country  exported  84,090,9.14  worth  of  flour  in  addition  to  882.727,747  of  wheat,  and  the  grand  total  of 
exports  of  agricultural  products  amounted  to  8104.l)ntl.0(l().  The  most  important  industries  of  the  country 
are  as  follows:  Meat  freezing,  representing  a  capital  of  •8:il,o<X).iKit);  breweries,  a  total  capital  of  810,950,009; 
flour  milling,  a  total  capital  of  811, •157,000,  and  paper  mills.  $0.4S9.(XX).  There  are  in  Buenos  .Vires  4(K)  cafes, 
.'lO  subpostal  and  18  subtelegraph  stations,  12  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  17  chaitels  and  4  Protestant 
churches  of  the  Anglican.  Scottish.  Lutheran,  and  Methodist  denominations. 


We  quote  stj  extensively  from  this  article  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  great  city  where  the  Fourth  Paii-.\mericau  Congress  is  now  being  held. 


•  nmUi 
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“  The  Slave  Trade  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  of  America,”  translated  frtiin  the  French 
by  Mrs.  Edna  K.  Hoyt,  of  the  Department  of  State,  M'a.shington,  D.  (\,  appearing 
in  the  July  number  of  the  “American  Journal  of  International  Lair,”  ia  an  able  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  conditions  that  gave  the  slave  trade  its  great  impetus  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Spanish  colonization.  This  article  was  written  by  Prof.  G.  Scelle. 

The  Journal  also  makes  editorial  reference  to  the  ttrinoco  Steamship  Company 
arbitration,  which  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Permanent  Court  at  The 
Hague  next  September. 

In  the  supplement  will  be  found  the  texts  of  a  numberof  official  documents,  some 
of  which  deal  with  Latin-Ainerican  affairs,  such  as:  Secretary  Knox’.s  note  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Charg4  d’Affaires,  December  1,  1909;  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  inviting  the  Republics  of  America  to  a  Pan-American  Congress; 
(Secretary  of  State  Blaine’s  original  letter);  text  of  the  Arbitration  Convention 
between  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  China;  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  modifying  their  frontiers  to  Lake 
Merim  and  the  Jaguarao  River,  and  establishing  the  general  princijiles  for  commerce 
and  navigation  in  those  places;  Naturalization  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  of  America  (Treaty  series,  547);  ILst  of  members  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 


In  “The  Geographical  Journal  ”  (London)  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  contributes  an  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  article  of  his  exi)luration  of  the  Rio  Uaupes,  furni.shing  also  an 
excellent  map  of  the  hitherto  unknown  course  of  this  river.  The  author  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  on  the  interior  of  South  America  and  his  article  will  bo  read 
with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  this  subject. 


“The  National  Geographic  Magazine  “  for  May,  1910,  contains  an  article  entitled 
“The  First  Trans-Andine  Bailroad  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso,”  by  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Chalmer.s  Adams.  The  whole  story  of 'this  interesting  engineering  work,  from 
its  inception  to  its  completion,  is  described  in  a  thoroughly  lucid  manner.  Mrs. 
Adam.s  has  vi.sited  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  .America  and  anything  she  may  write 
on  subjects  similar  to  the  one  she  treats  of  here  is' sure  to  add  to  our  stock  of  general 
knowledge.  She  has  a  charming  style  and  a  knack  of  exjiression  that  makes  the 
reading  of  anything  from  her  pen  a  distinct  pleasure. 

In  the  same  magazine  for  June  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  Pittier,  “Costa  Bica — 
Vulcan’s  Smithy,”  which  embodies  a  description  of  the  Poas  Volcano,  with  many 
excellent  photographs  of  the  crater  of  the  same. 

In  the  July  number,  “Guatemala,  the  Country  of  the  Future,”  is  described  in  popu¬ 
lar  style  by  Edine  Frances  Tisdel.  The  author  shows  first-hand  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Guatemalan  Republic,  giving  us  a  well-illu.strated  description  of  this 
country  and  the  wonderful  resources  which  are  only  now  known  to  the  outside  world. 


“All  America!”  a  discussion  of  conditions  in  the  Latin-Aincrican  countries,  by  John 
Barrett,  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  that  appears 
in  the  .August  numberof  the  “Ne>rth  American  Review,”  is  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal 
of  all  interested  in  the  development  of  these  countries.  Mr.  Barrett,  in  this  article^ 
states  facts  in  a  clear-cut  style  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  assume  an  air  of 
patronage  toward  the  citizens  of  our  sister  southern  Re])ublics. 
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“ Railways  in  South  America”  is  the  theme  of  tlie  entire  number  of  the  “Railway 
Gazette  ”  for  May  25,  1910.  Thisexeellent  bilingual  edition  of  this  maftazine,  besides 
the  numerous  illustrations  which  will  help  t<i  f;ive  a  vivid  idea  of  recent  railway 
development  in  South  America,  contains  a  review  of  the  railway  situation  in  all  of 
the  Latin-American  countries,  from  Brazil  to  El  Salvador.  The  editors  are  to  be 
coiifiratulated  upon  their  work;  bringing  in  a  convenient  form  considerable  valuable 
data  on  the  railway  industry  in  Latin  America. 


The  “Inca  Chronieal, ’\]n\y,  1910,  which  ap])ears  as  the  nnmbercommemorative  of 
the  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  Peru’s  independence,  is  a  remarkable  achievement  of 
the  gentlemen  associated  in  editing  and  publi.shing  this  magazine.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  these  co-workers  on  this  last  number,  the  most  successful  issue  that  has 
come  to  our  desk  from  La  Fundicion,  a  town  on  the  top  of  the  Andes. 


In  “Moody’s  Magazine,’’  June,  1910,  Prof.  W.  P.  Gephart  contributed  an  article 
entitled  “Trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  America,”  which  contains  illumi¬ 
nating  statistics.  This  being  a  subject  that  is  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin,  we  quote  a  significant  i)aragra])h: 

There  are  almndanf  reasons  for  a  larKe  and  i)rofila))le  trade  l)etween  the  United  States  and  South 
.America  and  the  only  danger  is  that  in  pursuing  our  present  ixilicy  of  maxinium  temporary  returns,  we 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  competitors  to  secure  an  increased  dominance  of  these  markets.  The  cost  of 
securing  these  markets  is  certain  to  1)6  very  great,  and  since  the  merchant  classes  are  interested  in  the 
pre.sent  profits,  they  will  hardly  lie  willing  to  make  e.xpenditures  from  which  future  generations  will 
lienefit. 

We  hope  that  the  professor  is  in  error  in  his  estimate  of  such  a  short-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  American  merchants. 


“Our  Chance  in  South  America”  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Charles  Johnson 
Post,  which  appears  in  the  “Success  Magazine’’  for  June.  In  this  article  Mr.  Post  tells 
just  what  qualities  the  American  salesmen  lack  which  are  so  essential  in  dealing  with 
the  Latin-American  peoples.  The  article  is  very  readable  and  instructive  and  shows 
how,  in  Latin-American  countries,  a  jileasing  personality  will  be  a  great  help  in  push¬ 
ing  any  business  enterprise. 


In  the  “Popular  Science  Monthly”  for  July,  1910,  the  first  article,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Haskins  Townsend,  director  of  the  New  York  Aquarium,  tells  of  the  work  of  a 
naturalist  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Doctor  Townsend  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
British  ship  Beagle,  when  that  vessel  carried  Darwin  on  one  of  his  voyages  of  research. 


“Mines  and  Minerals”  for  June,  1910,  contains  an  article  giving  the  latest  available 
data  on  mining  and  mineralogy  in  Chile,  by  F.  A.  Sondt. 


Another  illuminating  article  on  the  trade  of  Latin  America  appears  in  “Foreign 
Trade”  {“Vomercio  Exlranjero”),  for  June,  in  which  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  reviews  the  year’s  exchange  of  products  between  the 
Fnited  States  and  Latin-American  countries.  Mr.  Barrett’s  article  is  in  Spanish 
and  should  be  of  extreme  interest  to  all  interested  in  Latin-American  trade. 
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'^The  Brill  ”  |)ul>lishe(l  byJ.Ci.  Brill  iV  Co.,  for  June,  contains  a  ^hort  illu.s- 

trated  article  (lescriliin<:  the  new  cars  furnished  the  Central  Buenos  Aires  Railroad 
by  that  coinj>any.  These  cars  are  a  sainjile  of  the  latest  thin*r  iti  railroad  coach 
construction. 


In  the  June  nuinher  of  "The  Bool:l:cep(r,"  Ch.\rles  A.  Sweetl.^.vd,  in  an  article 
entitled  “An  Audit  in  Mexico,”  <riv(*s  a  short  account  of  the  hankintr  methods  in  vo^ue 
in  that  country. 


Iti  “  The  Bulletin  of  the  Ameriean  Geogra phieul  Soeiety,"  for  May,  the  leadin"  article, 
entitled  “The  Caverns  and  People  of  Northern  Yucatan,”  by  Prof.  Leox  J.  Cole,  is  a 
study  of  the  ancietit  cities  of  the  Mexican  peninsula,  especially  the  Cenotes  and  the 
hydrographic  conditions  there. 

In  the  same  number.  Prof.  J.  Rus.sell  S.mith,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  an  interestin<r  article  entitled  “Developments  of  Commercial  Centers,”  in  which 
he  shows  how  a  store  at  the  country  crossroads- may  develop  into  a  ^'reat  commercial 
center. 

The  June  number  of  this  ma?azine  contains  a  map  showin*:  the  new  boundary 
between  Bolivia  and  Perti  as  determined  by  the  commission  under  Maj.  P.  II.  Faw¬ 
cett.  The  map  is  comi)iled  in  accordatice  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  ofiicial  map  materials  submitted  by  the  consul-general  of  Bolivia  in  New 
York , 


The  “American  Journal  of  Archieolrjgii”  for  June  contains  an  article  by  Prof.  S.  G. 
Morley  treating  of  the  co-relation  of  Maya  and  Christian  chronology.  The  little 
available  data  that  wc  have  that  will  enable  us  to  determine  relative  periods  of 
time  in  Mayan  history  makes  Professor  Morlev’s  deductions,  based  on  the  books 
of  CiiiLAM  Baiam,  of  considerable  importance,  and  his  ingenious  marshaling  of  data 
shows  that  he  has  devoted  much  titne  and  thoucht  in  evolving  his  theory. 


The  "Amtriean  Erportu-"  for  July  contains  two  articles  of  Latin-American  interest. 
The  first,  entitled  “Southward,  Ho!”  b\  Wiliiam  Jenxixg.s  Bryax,  showing  how  the 
youth  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  following  the  famous  advice  of  Horace 
Greeley  to  go  we“t.  should  turn  to  .South  America  in  search  of  new  opportunities. 

Fraxkiix  Johxsto.x  gives  us,  under  the  title  of  “Our  Trade  with  Argentina,” 
the  details  of  American  commerce  with  that  country,  showing  how  exports  from 
the  United  States  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a  year. 


“Pan-American  lU  i  ieu  J' — The  first  number,  which  ajtpeared  in  July,  jiublished  in 
New  Orleans,  is  a  bilingual  periodical  devoted  to  Pan-American  subjects,  and 
advaning  the  claims  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  as  the  jioint  for  the  holding  of  the 
exposition  in  honor  of  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  “The  Boold'o per”  for  July,  1910,  Mr.  N’evi.n  O.  Wixter,  a  well-known  writer 
on  Latin-American  topics,  gives  a  story  of  "Simple  and  Systematic  Life  of  the  World’s 
Coffee  King.” 

In  “The  IVorUI  To-<lay”  for  July,  Theodore  K.  Long  writes  on  “The  Security  of 
Investment  in  Mexico.” 
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“  Making  the  Cactus  Pay,”  by  S.  H.  Mitchell,  in  the  "Technical  Worl'i  Magazine,” 
is  an  article  showing  how  this  hitherto  useless  vegetation  can  now  be  made  of  economic 
value. 

In  “The  Xciv  Age”  for  July,  under  heading  “The  Social  Side,”  Portia  Brent 
advocates  the  selection  of  Wa.-ihington  for  the  celeVjration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

‘‘  The  American  Salesman  in  Pan  America  ”  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  “World 
To-dag”  which  can  be  read  with  profit  by  any  mercantile  representative  intending  to 
make  a  South  American  trip. 

“Tea  and  Coffee  Journal”  ghosf  the  substance  of  a  jiaper  read  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association  entitled  “  Chemistry  of 
Vanilla  Beans,”  by  Samuel  Isermax. 

In  the  “Technical  World  Magazine  ”  for  June,  Charles  Frederick  Carter  describes 
the  Salina  Cruz-Puerto  Mexico  Railroad  that  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
under  the  title  “  Great  Bival  of  Panama.” 

The  July  number  of  “Traeel  and  Erplorution”  gives  the  adventures  of  Mr.  B.  M. 
Acklaxd,  who  made  the-  trip  across  the  continent  of  South  America  from  Para  to 
Pacasmayci,  the  journey  being  fraught  with  numerous  dangers  and  hardships 


ONE  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  TilE  MADEIRA  RIVER  IX  BRAZIL. 

Such  falls  as  these  impede  the  navigation  of  this  river  for  al>out  2(K1  miles.  This  necessitated 
the  buiiding  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroa<l. 


ARGENTINA’S  CENTENARY 
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ASPL?]XI)II)  spectiiclo  wjis  rocently  offtM’cd  to  the  world  in 
tlie  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  oeeusion  was  the  eele- 
hration  of  tlie  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Aifientine 
independenee.  The  date  was  tlie  2.5th  of  May,  IhlO. 
Buenos  Aires  in  itself  is  a  heautiful  eity,  and  to  tho.se  who  see  it  for 
the  first  time  it  recalls  the  fineness  and  elegance  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  Argentina  is  a  wonderful  country,  and  the  traveler  is 
astonished  at  the  evidences  of  what  has  been  accomplished  there,  yet 
he  is  even  more  astonished  at  the  j)romises  for  future  development  in 
that  land  of  unlimited  jxKssihilities.  But  on  this  memorable  day  the 
past  and  the  future  met,  and  the  visitor  to  Buenos  Aires  who  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  witne.ss  this  spectacle  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
prophes}'  the  future  from  the  past.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  remember 
what  that  past  was,  in  order  to  secure  a  fitting  background  for  the 
magnificent  spectacle  which  has  just  taken  place. 

During  the  past  century  a  whole  continent  has  grown  into  maturity. 
What  was  at  that  early  time  an  almost  undiscovered  and  unknown 
land  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  of  the  world. 
The  provinces  of  Spain,  but  loosely  tied  to  the  mother  country, 
♦leclared  their  independence  from  the  Old  World,  and  in  fighting  for 
it  they  showed  that  spirit  which  was  ultimately  to  ptove  them  worthy 
of  self-government. 

The  year  1810  is  the  date  in  which  the  most  effective  action  was 
taken.  Efforts  earlier  than  this  had  been  made.  In  every  Repul)lic 
of  South  America  the  cjy  for  freedom  had  been  already  raised, 
but  this  was  only  preliminary  to  the  succe.ssfid  struggle  which  then 
began.  Every  Kepublic,  too,  has  its  natal  day,  and  each  has  pre- 
])ared  for  this  memorable  anniversary  some  national  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  day  and  date.  All  of  them,  however,  generously  recog¬ 
nized  this  great  demonstration,  commemorative  of  the  centenary  of 
the  struggle  for  liberty  which  took  place  in  the  cai)ital  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic. 

The  25th  of  May,  1810,  was  the  date  on  which  the  famous  junta  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Buenos  Aires  was  a])])ointed  and  began  to 
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('ourtesy  ot  I.a  Ilrnttracinn  Snti-Americniia, 

THE  AVENIDA  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES,  DURING  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  25th  of  May,  1910,  marked  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  .\r(;entine  independence.  In  the  city 
of  Buenos  Aires  a  inagniflcent  ceremony  occurred  on  that  date  in  which  probably  2,000,000  persons 
took  part.  The  streets  were  brilliantly  decorated.  The  corner  stone  of  a  monument  to  independence 
was  laid,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  splendid  military  and  naval  review  was  held.  In  the  evening  public 
entertainments  were  given,  during  which  over  700,(KX)  extra  eletdric  lights  made  the  city  streets  a 
veritable  fairyland  of  illumination. 

corresponding  centuries  embraced  hy  the  national  life  of  the  English- 
speaking  Republic  of  North  America  and  by  that  of  this  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Rejniblic  of  South  America.  Ihe  independent,  organic 
life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  covers  the  period  of  greatest  material 
exjiansion  in  the  world.  One  hundretl  years  ago  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  was  reached  only  after  a  tedious  voyage  in  a  sailing 
549GS— Bull.  10 - 3 
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net,  and  tins  day,  one  hundred  years  later,  was  therefore  .selected  by 
the  National  Government  of  Argentina  for  the  international  festivi¬ 
ties  to  mark  their  centennial  anniversary. 

The  2.5th  of  May,  1910,  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  South 
America.  Its  significance  can  be  well  compared  to  the  4th  of  July, 
1876,  in  North  America.  Indeed,  conditions  are  verv  similar  in  the 
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sliij),  drawn  out  at  times  to  more  tlian  seventy  days.  Xo  telejjrapli 
lines  connected  tlie  old  and  the  new  continents;  news  was  conveyed 
in  a  slow  and  insecure  fashion,  and  travel  hv  land  had  not  advanced 
heyond  the  mediums  of  the  middle  afjes.  The  horse,  the  jiack  animal, 
and  the  stajre  coach  were  the  only  means  of  communication,  except- 
in;x  the  stunly  messen<;er  of  the  Indians  who  crossed  the  mountains 
and  the  pampas  on  foot.  The  European,  when  once  he  had  touched 
the  shores  of  Arj'entina.  was  compelled  to  remaiu  there  for  months, 
uninformed  of  the  events  occurring  so  far  awav  from  his  new  home. 


PRINCESS  ISABEL  OF  SPAIN,  WITH  PRESIDENT  ALCOKTA  OF  ARC.ENTINA  AND 
PRESIDENT  MONTT  OF  CHILE. 


The  Infanta  Isabel  of  Spain  was  sent  by  that  Government  as  its  speeial  representative  at  the  centenary 
celebration  of  .\rt:entine  independence.  She  herself  bore  the  congratulations  of  the  mother  country 
to  the  vigorous  young  Republic  across  the  sea,  and  with  genuine  goodwill  she  .saluteil  the  flag  of  the 
country.  The  people  of  Buenos  -Vires  were  most  cordial  in  their  reception  of  her  and  appreciative  of 
her  old-world  courtliness. 


To-day,  Ar<;entina  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  ^reat  world  as  is  Spain.  Clreece,  Ja])an.  or  the  United 
States.  Submarine  cables  keep  the  nation  in  close  touch  not  alone 
with  hAirope  but  with  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Swift  steamers  of 
most  modern  and  commodious  build  race  between  the  port  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  those  of  both  Europe  and  America,  wh  le  the  fjrowth  of 
land  transportation  throujihout  South  America  in  general,  and  in 
Argentina  in  jiarticular,  has  been  so  jihenomenal  that  no  section  of  the 
great  Republic  needs  to  feel  any  such  isolation  as  clouded  the  early 
settlements  in  the  United  States  at  the  base  of  the  ilockv  Mountains 


ARGENTINA  THE  HOST  AND  CHILE  THE  GCEST. 

rresUIent  Montt  of  Chile  and  Tresidcnt  Alcorta  of  Argentina  appeared  many  times  together  during  the 
centenary  celebrations  of  the  Semana  Mayo  in  Buenos  Aires.  President  Montt  was  the  guest  of  the 
•Vrgentin'e  nation  during  that  week,  having  entered  the  country  through  the  recently  operated  trans- 
andine  tunnel.  His  passage  across  the  Republic  to  Buenos  .tires  was  marked  by  a  series  of  hospitable 
greeting,  and  in  the  capital  itself  his  cordial  reception  by  the  people  was  everywhere  a  feature  of  the 
festivities. 


It  was  littinj',  tliorefore,  tliat  the  Argentine  Republic  sliouhl  pre¬ 
pare  a  oeleliration  in  Buenos  Aires,  tlie  capital  and  cliief  commercial 
city  of  the  nation,  in  honor  of  the  one  huinlredth  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  independence.  From  the  very  be"innin<'  this  celebra¬ 
tion  assumed  international  significance.  The  sister  republics  of 
Latin  America  most  cordially  responded  to  the  invitation  to  take 
l)art  in  the  centenary,  and  with  ef|ual  good  will  the  governments  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  Japan 
joined  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and  sent  representatives  to  show 
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Two  factors  have  combined  to  produce  in  the  people  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Repviblic  a  spirit  of  exultation  at  the  end  of  their  hundred  years 
of  independence.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  brought  their  country 
to  a  ])oint  where,  as  a  government,  it  merits  and  receives  the  respect 
and  praise  of  all  enlightened  students;  and  in  the  second  place,  they 
have,  within  their  country,  accomplished  a  material  development  in 
agricultural  productiveness  and  in  the  facilities  for  land  transjiortation 
which  astonishes  everyone  who  watches  the  march  of  human  events. 


AKCiKNTINK  HATTI-E  SHU’S  UKKOKK  BUENOS  AIRES 

Oni'  of  the  RTOiitest  naval  reviews  in  the  liislory  of  American  waiiTs  took  i(iae<‘  in  May  in  tlie  Rio  <ii;  la  I’lala,  in  front  of  Bni'iios  Aires,  (liiriii!;  tlie  eelelirations  of  the 
Argentine  Cenlennial.  Nearly  fit  inen-of-war  from  Europe,  Ameri<~.i  ami  Asia  were  in  Ihe  line.  ’I'hi!  Arf'enline  Navy  was  well  repre.s(!iileil  willi  moilern  vessels 
of  this  t.v|H' 
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their  syinpatliy  and  to  declare  their  wishes  for  success  in  tlie  century 
ahead  of  tlie  stalwart  nation.  Almost  spontaneously,  therefore,  it 
woidd  seem  tliat  tliis  celebration  took  form,  and  tliat  its  manifestation 
slumld  he  expressed  in  two  directions.  One,  a  "real  national  fes¬ 
tivity,  in  which  the  hundredth  anniversary  shoidd  l)e  vividly  impressed 
on  the  heart  and  memory  of  the  people:  the  other,  a  more  material 
presentation  of  tlie  nation's  proj^ress,  which  should  he  illustrated  hv 
a  series  of  expositions,  both  national  and  international  in  character, 
in  which  art,  industry,  and  commerce  should  he  presented. 

The  centennial  celebration  itself  was  a  revelation.  It  was  splen¬ 
did.  The  pageants,  beautiful  in  themselv’es,  were  reinforced  by  the 
mechanical  advantages  ami  genius  for  organization  of  the  present. 
Only  the  artistic  mind  of  the  Latin  could  conceive  it;  only  a  Latin 
people  could  realize  such  a  perfect  success.  Banquets,  receptions, 
and  dedications  are  modern,  but  the  spirit  of  the  event  was  an  inher¬ 
itance  which  came  to  its  fullest  bloom  under  the  inspiration  of 
America  and  the  genial  climate  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Buenos  Aires  was  crowded  to  the  limit:  the  streets  were  alive  with 
residents  and  visitors  all  day  and  all  night  long.  The  beautiful 
Avenida  Mayo,  even  in  ordinary  times  the  scene  of  animation  and  the 
center  of  Argentine  activity,  was  turned  into  a  wonderful  arcade  of 
decorations,  arches,  banners,  and  illuminations.  Florida,  the  narrow 
street  of  fashion,  with  its  hotels,  clubs,  ami  shops,  comparable  only  to 
Piccadilly  or  Bond  street  in  London,  was  so  bright  with  colored  Hags 
that  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  hidden  behind  them.  By  day 
every  fountain  played,  every  statue  was  adorned  with  flowers,  every 
public  building  was  draped  its  brightest  with  the  national  blue  and 
white;  the  parks  and  residential  portions  of  the  city  were  equally  in 
gala  dress;  while  the  populace,  more  than  ever  light  hearteil  and 
enthusiastic  for  their  native  or  adopted  country,  let  no  chance  escape 
to  show  that  they  were  prepared  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  this 
bright  festival. 

A  festival  it  surely  was,  extending  over  many  days.  Public  func¬ 
tions  began  as  early  as  the  11th  of  May  and  ended  only  on  the  lOth 
of  June.  There  were  guests  from  many  countries  of  the  world; 
there  were  national  ami  international  meetings,  congresses  to  discuss 
literature,  science,  and  economics;  and  socially  the  city  was  unresting 
in  extending  to  visitors  of  every  degree  an  unbounded  hospitality. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  such  interesting  events  as  the 
entertainment  of  the  pupils  of  the  Chilean  Military  School,  who  came 
in  a  body  from  their  own  country  t<)  take  part  in  the  celebration;  the 
inauguration  of  several  monuments  to  South  American  heroes — 
Saavedra,  Pex^\,  Paso,  Castelei,  Larrea,  Matiieu,  and  Alberti — 
as  well  as  others  commemorative  of  notable  events  in  American  his¬ 
tory;  the  reverential  homage  paid  to  Sax  Martin  by  numerous  exer- 
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FACSIMILE  OF  DESIGN’  USED  ON*  POSTERS  ADVERTISING  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPO¬ 
SITION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  LAND  TRANS¬ 
PORT  BEING  HELD  IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 


From  Ln  IlmttmHoH  Snfh.4mf'rimnn. 


ART  CROUP  SYMROLIZIXC  ARCENTIN’E  PASTORAU  LIKE. 

One  of  the  attractive  exhil)its  held  this  vear  in  Ruenos  Aires  is  that  devoteri  to  art.  There  is  an  .\rt 
Exposition,  in  which  painting  and  sculpture  are  niven  proper  place.  Many  large  groups  are,  however, 
placed  in  the  open,  and  this  heroic  piece  of  statuary  decorates  the  front  of  the  Cennan  section  in  the 
land-transport  exhibition. 


nificant  of  the  jn’Piit  occasion.  The  first  in  order  of  sequence  was  the 
reception  In'  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Infanta  Isabel,  who  was  sent  hv  Spain  to  be  the  official 
representative  of  that  Government.  She  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  May  18,  and  was  greeted  with  military  honors,  hut  at 
the  same  time  the  reception  given  her  by  the  people  of  the  Republic 
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cises*in  his  honor;  the  opening  of  a  ('entenary  Park  within  the  city; 
and  the  planting  of  a  historical  tree.  The  list  seemed  endle.ss,  yet 
interest  did  not  slack  nor  enthusiasm  wane.  Holiday  making  and 
patriotism  was  in  the  air. 

Several  functions,  however,  stand  out  prominently  above  all  others, 
and  these  deserve  sjiecial  notice,  to  be  recorded  |)ermanently  as  sig- 
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was  a  sincere  and  earnest  one,  showing  that  a  deep-seated  affection 
rested  in  the  liearts  of  the  Argentino  for  the  mother  country,  just  as 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ihiited  States  look  to  England  as  the 
source  of  much  of  their  inspiration. 

The  second  great  event  was  the  review  of  foreign  ami  Argen¬ 
tine  naval  siiuadrons  lying  in  the  harbor  by  the  President  and  the 
assembled  diplomatic  corps  and  guests.  This  took  place  on  May  21. 
It  was  a  sight  unparalleled  in  the  Kio  de  la  Plata.  There  were  gath¬ 
ered  together  from  all  points  of  the  compass  47  men-of-war.  Of 
these,  28  were  of  the  Argentine  navy  and  the  others  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Holland,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain,  Uruguay,  C'hile,  and  Japan.  But  in  aihlition  to  this 
formal  array  there  were  thousands  of  merchant  vessels,  steam  yachts, 
ocean  liners,  and  such  craft,  in  line  or  plying  on  the  river,  and  they 
carried  a  multitude  of  onlookers  who  were  thus  able  to  compare, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  examples  of  the  best  and 
most  modern  naval  structures  of  the  world. 

Then  came  the  reception  by  the  nation,  represented,  of  course,  by 
the  President,  to  President  Moxtt,  of  Chile.  Doctor  Moxtt  had 
entered  Argentine  territory  from  his  own  country  through  the 
recently  completed  trans-Andine  tunnel,  in  itself  a  memorial  of  the 
year  1910,  and  had  been  formally  met  and  greeted  by  government 
ollicials  at  the  frontier,  so  that  his  passage  across  Argentine  territory 
was  full  of  honor,  hut  tlie  real  ceremony  occurred  in  Buenos  Aires 
when  he  arrived  in  that  city  on  May  23.  Enthusiasm  was  at  its 
highest.  The  prescribed  military  salute  was  accorded  him  at  the 
station,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  together  with  the 
cabinet  officers,  welcomed  their  distinguished  guest,  and  with  regi¬ 
ments  of  Argentine  sohliers,  with  special  detachments  from  the  war 
ships  of  the  two  navies,  with  cadets  from  both  the  ('hilean  and  Argen¬ 
tine  military  schools,  with  hands  from  both  nations  playing  patriotic 
anthems,  the  procession  passed  along  several  of  the  avenues  to 
arrive  at  the  Government  House.  Here  a  formal  reception  was 
held  and  a  luncheon  given  to  all  the  guests,  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  for  many  ladies  had  accompanied  President  Moxtt  and  his. 
suite  from  C'hile  and  many  more  had  assisted  President  Alcorta  in 
extending  the  hospitality  of  the  nation  to  their  guest.  President 
Moxtt  remained  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  end  of  the  week  and  left  the 
city  Saturday,  May  28,  on  the  return  journey  to  Santiago.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  celebrations,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
people  on  the  streets  and  at  all  public  functions  as  a  true  and  kindly 
neighbor. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  spontaneous  mani¬ 
festations  of  public  sentiment  during  all  the  festival  was  the  pojmlar 
meeting  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  May  29  in  the  Plaza  dts 
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Mayo  ami  before  the  Cioveriinieiit  Palace.  This  was  the  result  of 
an  open  letter  published  by  the  (loverninent  in  the  early  days  of 
May,  sujigestiu"  that  the  people  of  Arj^entina,  irresjieotive  of  ollicial 
life  or  rank,  gather  together  for  a  simple  demonstration  of  their 
loyalty.  The  result  was  even  more  enthusiastic  and  inspiring  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  citizens 
from  all  jiarts  of  the  Republic  responded  and  met  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Organizations  of  many  kinds  took  jiart  in  the  march;  there 
were  iiremen,  gymnastic  clubs,  trades-union  organizations,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  students.  After  marching  through  the  jirincipal  streets 
the  multitude  halted  before  the  municiiial  building  and  were  greeted 
by  the  President  from  its  balcony,  but  yielding  to  the  sj)irit  of  the 
moment,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  led  the 
])rocession  for  some  distance.  He  then  made  a  ringing  speech, 
sounding  the  note  for  the  new  century  of  Argentine  independence. 
The  vast  multitude  was  moved  to  tears,  and  at  a  hint  from  the 
President  hurst  forth  into  the  national  hymn,  which  rang  through 
the  city  from  several  hundred  thousand  throats. 

The  Semana  Mayo,  that  is,  the  days  before  and  after  national 
holiday,  was  crowded  with  such  events  as  these.  Ban(|uets  followed 
receptions;  theatrical  entertainments  were  given  every  night  for 
the  man^'  guests;  for  the  people  were  prepared  fetes  and  fireworks, 
dinners,  athletic  contests,  and  parades  on  the  water,  and  there  was 
not  a  moment  in  which  every  taste  for  pleasure  or  for  more  serious 
things  could  not  he  satisfied. 

Yet  above  all,  and  as  a  fitting  keystone  to  the  celebrations  of  the 
Semana  Mayo,  was  the  ceremony  on  Wednesda}',  May  25,  of  dedicating 
the  Monument  to  Independence  in  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  and  the  grand 
military  and  naval  parade  which  was  part  of  the  function.  This 
was  the  supreme  hour  of  nationah.sm.  The  center  of  the  plaza, 
where  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  was  the  heart  of  Argentina.  Around 
it  throbbed  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  a  jirosperous  and  ambitious 
c<»untrv.  The  day  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  century. 
The  A’ast  multitudes  realized  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and 
played  their  part  worthily  in  the  celebration.  The  President,  too, 
delivered  an  address  that  appealed  to  all  when  he  spoke  of  American 
liberty.  It  is  impossible  to  picture  in  cold  words  the  vividness  and 
imjiressiveness  of  the  scene.  As  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  the 
President  holding  the  trowel,  there  seemed  to  go  up  from  the  people 
a  prayer  that  the  future  might  be  as  bright  for  them  as  that  moment 
was. 

At  the  side  of  President  Alcorta  was  President  Montt  of  C'hile, 
the  Infanta  Isabel  of  Spain,  and  the  special  ambassadors  from  the 
European  and  American  Governments.  The  people  greeted  them 
all  with  shouts  of  good  will,  as  if  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
confraternity  of  nations  in  this  event.  Then  these  distinguished 
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quests  attended  a  service  of  tlianksiiivin<;,  the  Te  Deiiin,  in  the 
catliedral,  after  whieli  came  the  second  jireat  feature  of  the  day. 

The  naval  and  military  review  was  witnessed  by  .more  than  half  a 
million  peo))le.  By  the  diverse  nationalities  in  the  parade  itself  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  world  had  united  to  otl'er  con<iratulations 
to  Argentina.  Europe,  North  and  South  Americas  were  there,  and 
Asia  was  well  represented  hv  a  fine  man-of-war  from  Japan.  The  two 
Presidents  and  the  Infanta  were  in  the  center  of  the  grand  balcony 
of  the  Casa  Rosada;  beside  them  were  (len.  and  Mrs.  Leo.vard  W<k)1> 
from  the  United  States,  (leiieral  vox  der  (Joltz  from  (iermany,  other 
sj)ecial  ambassadors  representing  foreign  governments,  and  a  host  of 
high  oilicials.  The  ])rocession  was  led  by  the  sailors  from  the  Ihiited 
•States  cruiser  Chester,  who  were  most  clamorously  cheered  foi-  theii' 
fine  bearing  and  accurate  marching.  For  two  exciting  hours  the  line 
held  on;  C’hilean  cadets  and  sailors,  (lerman  men-of-war’s  men,  ami 
those  of  the  battle  ships  from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Austria,  Holland, 
Uruguay,  Portugal,  and  Jai)an  ])assed  in  solid  array  across  the  Plaza 
<le  Mayo.  The  spectators  could  show  no  preference,  for  all  marched 
with  an  equal  jirecision  and  perfection  of  training  of  which  any  nation 
should  be  ])roud.  As  the  Yankees  were  greeted  for  their  splendid 
bearing,  so  were  the  Japanese;  if  the  (Jermans  aroused  a  storm  of 
applause  for  the  absolute  rhythm  of  their  step,  the  ('hileans  were 
received  with  ecpial  arilor  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  And  when 
the  men  of  the  Argentine  navy  brought  u])  the  rear,  with  a  grace  ami 
<lignity  no  whit  less  admirable  than  that  of  those  who  had  earlier 
])assed  in  review,  the  whole  city  actually  shook  with  a  unanimous 
Uira  la  Patria. 

These  functions  were  crowded  into  the  Semana  Mayo,  and  there 
were  many  others  in  addition.  In  all  i)arts  of  the  country,  also,  city 
and  provincial  governments  provided  patriotic  celebrations  for  the 
2oth  of  May.  In  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe,  too,  official  rec¬ 
ognition  to  the  tlav  was  accordeil.  It  was  the  tribute  of  sentiment 
to  a  great  political  movement  in  history. 

The  material  ex])ression  of  Argentine’s  centenary  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  however.  This  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  hundred  years  of  independence  took  the  form  of  a  group  of 
expositions,  five  in  number,  dedicated  to  Hygiene,  Agriculture,  Indus¬ 
try,  Transportation,  and  Art.  Not  all  of  them  were  called  interna¬ 
tional,  although  the}'  were  really  much  more  than  merely  local  in 
character  and  sco])e. 

The  Exposition  of  Hygiene,  the  science  upon  which  the  well-being 
of  a  ])eople  manifestly  depends,  was  ])rimarily  devised  to  furnish  t(t 
the  residents  of  Argentina  an  object  lesson  of  how  much  modern 
medical  and  engineering  skill  contributes  to  their  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  exhibitors  came  from  foreign  labo¬ 
ratories  and  workr(*oms  as  well  as  from  those  in  Buenos  Aires. 


mati 
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^SIMHf^  Mfcrrtt?7M 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  HYCilENE  AT  TtPENOS  AIHF.S. 

This  cxhil)It  is  of  particiiiar  interest  to  inedieal  men  and  students  of  sanitary  science.  It  is  intended  to 
iliustrate  to  visitors  th(^  progress  made  in  hyt-dene  within  the  Itepntiiic  and  at  the  same  time  itive  to 
the  pcopie  resitient  there  an  opportunity  to  note  the  deveiopments  that  have  taken  place  abroad. 

Agriculture,  “tlie  favorite  science  of  the  peo[)le”  as  it  has  well 
been  calletl,  is  of  course  international.  The  exposition  is  the  only 
one  which  from  the  first  was  intentionally  open  to  the  world,  and  in 
its  group  of  buildings  are  collected  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
A  special  commissioner,  Mr.  Ernest  II.  Wands,  was  sent  b}^  the 
United  States  in  charge  of  its  government  exhibit,  and  a  palace  with 
60,000  scpiare  feet  of  floor  space  was  necessary  for  the  American  ex¬ 
hibit  alone.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  this  building  was  the  first 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  day,  and  that  therefore  noteworthy 
honor  was  paid  to  our  commissioner,  who  had  on  this  account  preced¬ 
ence  over  the  officials  of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Chile, 
Argentina,  France,  and  Paraguay.  Agriculture  in  all  its  phases  can 
be  studied  in  this  exhibition,  and  undoubtedlv  a  reciprocal  benefit 
will  result  to  foreigners  who  investigate  Argentine  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  and  to  Argentine  people  who  can  stmh’  successful 
principles  carried  out  elsewhere.  The  Live  Stock  Exhibit,  con- 
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The  Art  Exhibit  was  largely  Latin,  and  however  local  the  exhibitors 
might  be  their  nationality  was  veiled  liehind  the  cosmojiolitanism  of 
their  teaching  and  of  tlieir  products.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
exhibit  was  full  of  interest  and  value,  both  to  the  student  of  Argentine 
life  and  to  him  who  feels  that  a  civilization  is  incomplete  without  the 
inspiration  of  the  intellectual  force  of  art. 

The  Industrial  Exhibit  is  probably  the  most  typically  Argentine, 
because  its  chief  purpose  is  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  native  and 
foreigner  alike  the  wonderful  jirogress  made  during  the  century, 
within  the  country  itself,  in  turning  the  raw  material  of  a  fertile 
land  into  a  manufactured  product  ready  for  the  consumer,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  talent  to  be  encouraged  at  machine  and 
bench  within  the  confines  of  Argentina. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW  IN  BCEXOS  AIRES.  I 

Every  vear  there  is  piven  in  the  eapital  of  the  .Vrpentine  Repul)lie  a  national  fair,  in  which  hlooiieii  5 

sto<  k  of  many  kinds  and  from  many  parts  of  the  country  are  entered  for  compt'tifive  prizes.  This  | 

season  the  Live  Stock  Show  was  of  unusual  interest,  and  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Aprieultural  | 

E.xhihit,  one  of  the  five  international  p.xpositions  arranped  to  commemorate  the  Centennial  of  Inde-  I 

pcndence.  I 


!•  roin  Sutf-  und  MiHt  l-Amvrirn. 

A  J'OST  WAGON  ON  THE  PAMPAS  HEFORE  THE  ARUIVAI,  OF  THE  UAII.WAY. 

One  hundred  years  atro  the  voyaqc  to  the  mouth  of  I.a  Plata  was  made  in  sailinc  vessels,  taking  often 
as  much  as  seventy  days  front  the  jtorts  of  Euroite.  Mails  were  few  and  far  between.  ■'Cttlers  out¬ 
side  of  ifuenos  Aires,  aero.ss  the  pampas,  had  to  depend  upon  the  stagecoach  for  transportation, 
and  this  quaint  vehicle  supplied  their  only  means  of  communication  with  the  outshle  world. 

mont  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  tlie  century.  Tliere  could  he  no 
more  fitting  place  than  Buenos  Aires  in  which  to  show  the  almost 
miraculous  advances  achieved  from  the  piimitive  stagecoach  to  the 
highly  developed  express  train  or  electric  tram.  Everything  of  that 
nature  is  exhibited,  and  all  accessories  to  expeditious  transportation 
are  given  a  place. 


A  MODERN  RAILWAY  CAR  IN  ARGENTINA. 

To-day  the  Argentine  Republic  is  well  supplied  with  raiiways.  The  Bolivian  frontier,  at  the  extreme 
north,  is  now  in  direct  touch  with  Buenos  .Vires,  and  construction  is  progressing  rapidly  into  the 
region  once  called  Patagonia.  The  equipment  is  in  everv  respect  first  class,  while  the  elegance 
and  comfort  in  the  express  trains  across  the  continent  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

This  resume  can  present  hut  a  slight  idea  of  the  Argentine  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  world  will  he  gainer  because  of  it,  and  that  nation  will 
thereby  have  been  brought  closer  in  touch  with  its  neighbors,  near 
and  far.  Buenos  Aires  will  he  particularly  benefited,  as  many  of  the 
exposition  buildings  will  remain  to  decorate  an  already  heautiful  city. 


nected  with  the  Agriculture  Exposition,  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
departments.  The  famous  Rural  Society  has  taken  it  in  charge,  a 
fact  that  assured  good  results  in  every  way. 

The  Railway  and  Transport  Exhibition  is  the  remaining  one  to  he 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  exhibits  prepared  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
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TRAVELING  NOTES  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  A 


To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  valualile  publication,  the  Monthly  Hllletin,  I  have  read  since 
the  very  first  number,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  you  and  the 
staff  in  the  Bureau  for  the  worthy  manner  in  which  it  is  issued.  You  are  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  complimented  on  the  marked  improvement  that  has  been  so  characteristic  of 
the  volumes  of  the  last  two  years.  Remarks  of  jjenuine  admiration  for  the  Bulletin 
are  constantly  expressed  by  both  travelers  and  natives  throughout  Central  America. 

From  careful  and  sincere  but  friendly  critics  I  have  heard,  however,  an  occasional 
comment  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  picturesque  and  attractive  side  of  Latin  America 
was  at  last  receivin';  the  attention  it  deserved,  the  jiractical  side  was  seldom  given  the 
emphasis  it  merited.  The  stranger  is  indeed  glad  to  know  that  the  city  of  Guatemala 
can  now  be  reached  by  an  all-rail  route  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  traveler, 
and  especially  the  commercial  traveler,  wants  or  even  demands  more  than  that.  He 
desires  details,  the  simple  miiiutiie  of  daily  experiences,  which  will  be  a  valuable  guide 
in  his  own  future  plans  for  invading  a  new  territory.  Hitherto  this  traveler  has  in  vain 
turned  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  literary  man.  Nevertheless  I  have  had  abundant  jiractical  expe¬ 
riences  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  1  am  going  to  try  to  arrange  them  in  read¬ 
able  form.  I  fihall  ju.«t  tell  what  I  know  to  be  facts,  capable  as  such  of  aiding  those  who 
come  after,  and  of  saving  them  from  pitfalls  into  which  simple  ignorance  might  lead 
them.  Perhaps  you  will  never  print  my  remarks,  but  I  shall  not  grieve  much,  for 
the  chief  cure  of  a  caccethes  scribendi  is  to  put  the  words  and  ideas  on  paper;  after  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  whether  they  ever  reach  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public. 

“  I  think  ITl  do  Central  America,”  a  mighty  bright  and  pushing  commercial  travel¬ 
ing  man  said  to  me  a  few  months  ago.  “I  can  give  three  months  to  it,  and  my  house 
would  like  to  see  me  clean  up  a  new  territory,  anyhow.”  As  my  advice  was  not  asked 
in  the  matter,  it  was  not  given,  but  this  remark  set  me  thinking.  How  many  travelers, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  know  how  to  do  Central  America  so  as  to  get  a  clear  insight 
into  the  various  and  distinct  conditions  in  all  five  Republics?  Very  few,  according 
to  my  experience.  The  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  and  even  the 
Spaniard,  can  cover  the  territory  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus,  but  the  Yankee 
salesman  is  seldom  seen.  The  tourist,  even,  has  only  recently  begun  to  show  an  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Costa  Rica,  or  of  the  delicious  climate  of  Guatemala. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railways  from  the  Atlantic  side,  these  two  countries  have 
more  and  more  attracted  the  pleasure  seeker  and  the  student,  but  Nicaragua,  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  Honduras  are  entities  as  indistinct  in  the  thought  or  imagination  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  traveler,  as  are  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  Afganistan.  1  confess  an  ignorance  about 
these  three  old-world  countries,  but  I  do  know  a  great  deal  about  all  five  Republics  of 
Central  America.  Years  of  downright  experience  in  covering  them  with  a  practical 
purpose  has  taught  me  lessons  of  real  value  about  them,  and  if  the  Bulletin  is  kind  to 
me  it  will  help  spread  this  experience  all  over  the  Americas. 
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Ten  years  a"0  I  crossed  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  the  <'arit)l)ean  Sea  for  the  first  time. 
I  trav'eled  in  a  nasty  little  Norwegian  banana  tramp,  which  had  two  pens  called  state¬ 
rooms,  with  three  beds  apiece,  but  as  soon  as  the  steamer  entered  the  Tropics  the  only 
decent  place  to  sleep  was  the  deck.  Panama  was  then  abandoned  by  the  French, 
ignored  by  the  Colombians,  and  abused  generally  by  the  whole  world,  llusiness  was 
at  a  standstill.  The  wharves  were  rotting,  although  boats  tied  up  to  them  because 
there  was  some  traffic  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  west  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Colon  and  Panama  were  fever  beds;  the  only  habitable  hotels  were  the 
Central  in  Panama  and  the  Wa.shington  in  Colon,  the  two  cities  being  otherwise  dirty, 
picturesque,  and  foreign.  Even  five  years  ago,  when  the  activities  of  the  present 
regime  had  been  well  begun,  transportation  facilities  were  somewhat  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism.  Business  was  better,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gamble  about  it.  Prosperity 
on  the  Isthmus  might  last,  hut  quick  sales  for  cash  was  the  rule,  and  no  great  study 
was  given  to  the  future. 


UNLOADING  PILES  AT  COLON,  PANAMA,  FOR  USE  IN  BUILDING  WHARVES  AND 
DOCKS  FOR  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

To-day  a  miracle  has  been  accomplished  before  our  eyes.  Everybody  knows  what 
hygienic  changes  have  taken  place,  but  not  everybody  is  aware  of  the  real  national 
spirit  and  ambition  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  itself.  The  country  is  actually  growing, 
and  its  consuming  power  outside  the  zone  is  noticeably  progressive.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  discuss  this  point;  if  the  Bulletin  ever  asks  me,  I  can  tell  a  thing  or  two  about 
business  in  Panama,  although  it  is  now  almost  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigner. 
Americans  don’t  count  for  much,  and  it  is  their  own  fault,  too.  WTiat  I  want  to  do, 
however,  is  to  give  a  picture  of  traveling  conditions,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  better 
trade. 

I  have  just  been  to  Panama.  I  left  New  Orleans  in  as  comfortable  a  steamer  as  ever 
stirred  salt  water.  The  appointments  were  as  first  class  as  any  traveler  could  wish. 
These  boats  run  on  a  regular  schedule  of  five  days  between  New  Orleans  and 
Colon.  There  are  others,  equally  comfortable  and  regular,  of  several  lines,  between 
54968— Bull.  3—10 - 4 
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MAKKKT  SQUAKK,  PANAMA. 

The  pulilic  market  of  Panama  City  i.s  a  private  enterpri.se,  and  the  ImildinK  i.s  one  of  the  In-st  to  lie  found  in  ail  Central  .\meri("a,  lieiiif;  Imill  of  .steel  and 
eoverint;  a  floor  spaw  of  nearly  .12,000  .square  feet.  It  .stands  on  the  hnsie.st  portion  of  the  liay  shore  and  issiippiied  with  wharves  whieh  iiermit  small 
boats  to  nnloail  their  mrgoes  from  the  neiKhborint;  eoa.st  towns  liireet  to  this  central  dislribiitiii);  point. 
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New  York  and  Colon,  ho  that  tho  trij),  an  far  as  concerns  convenience  in  traveliii",  is 
even  ])leasanter  than  crossiiej:  the  Atlantic.  When  1  landed  at  Colon,  too,  I  found 
>rreal  chan<res  front  ten  years  a,<;o.  To  he  sure  there  is  no  decent  hotel  in  Colon,  but 
the  streets  are  jtaved,  the  danger  of  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  a  civilized  railway  station 
with  all  modern  iinjtrovenients  makes  the  traveler  feel  as  if  he  were  in  the  States. 

Hut  he  isn’t.  Even  in  Panama  he  is  in  Latin  (Spanish)  America,  and  he  makes  a 
hu<:e  mistake  if  he  doesn't  recofinize  it.  1  am  not  speakin;;  of  the  tourist,  who  is 
seekini;  for  the  stran<;e  and  unusual,  but  of  the  man  of  business  who  <;oes  for  a  pur])ose, 
and  can  return  home  oidy  when  that  purpose  is  ac<-om[)lished.  1  am  sj)eakin<'  to  that 
man  who  said  he  would  “do’’  Central  America  in  three  months. 

I  took  the  train  leaving  Coloti  at  5  o'clock  iti  the  mortiin",  partly  because  it  would 
brinsi  me  to  Panama  in  time  for  a  ,<;ood  breakfast  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  partly  also  because 
most  trains  in  Central  America  leave  one  side  or  the  other  at  sunri.se,  and  it  is  well  to 
betrin  to  t;et  used  to  it  as  .soon  as  jtossible.  The  man  who  can  not  ^'et  up  at  4,  drink 
his  coffee  and  catch  his  train  at  o,  had  better  stay  away  from  the  Tropics.  .Sometimes 
he  will  not  be  so  lucky  as  to  have  a  train  to  catch,  for  many  a  trip  over  the  mountains 
must  be  made  on  mule  or  horseback;  in  that  case  the  traveler  has  no  choice;  he  must 
start  before  sunrise,  or  he  arrives  nowhere  and  accomplishes  nothin".  The  Panama 
Railroad  char"es  5  cents  ftold  a  mile,  with  no  reductions.  As  the  distance  from  Colon 
to  Panama  is  48  miles,  the  cost  can  be  easily  reckoned. 

The  Tivoli  Hotel  in  Panama  is  first  cla,«s  in  every  i)articular.  It  is  manatred  by  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commi.ssion  on  the  straijjiht  American  j)lan.  Three  stpiare  meals  a 
day,  be,"innin"  with  a  substantial  breakfast,  including  buckwheat  cakes — if  the 
traveler  can  not  get  out  of  that  habit — are  furnished,  and  there  are  rooms  with  j)rivate 
baths,  if  this  luxury  is  rerpiested.  The  Tivoli  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  knew 
Panama  years  ago,  when  it  was  altogether  a  Spanish-American  town.  Then  the 
Central,  even  yet  frequented  by  tho.se  who  have  to  sojourn  in  the  city,  either  for 
busine.ss  or  because  of  the  interval  between  steamers,  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
traveling  world.  Every  language  was  heard  there,  every  nationality  was  seen.  The 
Central  is  still  a  j)opular  resort,  but  Yankees  frequent  it  le.ss  and  less,  nowadays. 

This  word  "  Yankees  ”  I  use  advisedly.  We  from  the  “States”  are  all  Yankees  (  Yan- 
qiiis  or  Yankes)  in  Spanish  America.  It  is  no  term  of  reproach,  but  an  appellation 
thrust  upon  us  to  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  from  those  of  other 
Republics  of  America.  I,  as  a  Yankee,  went  to  the  Tivoli.  It  lies  within  the  canal 
suburb  of  Ancon,  but  the  legal  rate  of  10  cents  gold — 20  cents  silver — for  a  single  trip 
in  a  ])ublic  conveyance  carries  the  traveler  to  its  door  from  any  part  of  the  city. 

It  does  .seem  to  me  as  if  1  never  would  get  started  on  my  story,  but  I  mu.st  stop  here 
to  interi>ret  for  the  stranger  the  significance  of  the  money  in  Panama.  The  Republic 
has  a  silver  coinage  of  fractions  of  a  (gold)  balboa  or  dollar.  Its  value  is  guaranteed  by 
the  (iovernments  of  both  Panama  and  the  United  States,  .so  that  the  half-balboa,  the 
highe.st  value  coined,  represents  exactly  the  value  of  50  cents  in  American  money. 
The  natives,  however,  could  not  resi.st  the  temptation  to  call  this  .50-cent  i)iece  a 
peso.  A  peso  in  all  countries  having  such  a  denomination  is  commonly,  but  incor¬ 
rectly.  called,  in  English,  a  dollar.  A  peso,  moreover,  is  suj)po.sed  to  have  MM)  cents, 
be  they  called  centavos,  centimos,  or  centesimos.  Therefore  this  mi.snamed  Pana¬ 
manian  peso  is  without  rea.son  divided  into  IfM)  imaginary  cents,  2  of  which  must  go 
to  make  up  the  value  of  the  1  cent  gold.  Thus  a  condition  has  arisen  in  the  Rei)ub- 
lic,  as  well  as  in  the  zone,  which  has  its  foundation  in  tradition  only,  but  which  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  even  the  1.  ('.  (Isthmian  Canal  Commission)  recognizes  it 
by  dividing  its  em])loyees  now,  since  the  gold  standard  was  intrKluced,  just  as  be¬ 
fore  that  date,  into  gold  and  silver  emi)loyees.  The  result  is  that  all  legal  j)rices  arc 
quoted  in  terms  of  the  American  (gold)  dollar;  railway  tickets,  Tivoli  Hotel  rates, 
and  jxjstage  stamps  are  inclmled.  All  commercial  j)rices  are  quoted  in  terms  of  the 
fictitious  and  traditional  hn-al  dollar,  or  peso.  The  legal  rate  for  a  carriage  is  10  cents; 
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the  price  stated  by  the  rochcro  (driver)  is  always  20  cents,  and  he  may  sometimes  add 
the  word  plnta  (silver),  for  the  understandin<;  of  the  straiifier.  A  shirt  costs,  say,  3 
pesos,  and  frequently  the  shopkeeper  will  say  three  dollars;  this  means  §1.50  "old.  It 
is  a  very  artificial  adjustment  of  j)riccs,  but  as  Ion"  as  the  native  and  day  laborer  are 
stimulated  by  the  belief  that  they  are  thereby  paid  in  "reater  abundance  for  their 
activity,  the  confusion  in  money  values  will  prevail.  The  traveler  .should  bear 
this  lesson  in  mind,  or  he  will  often  miscalculate  his  expen.ses  disa.strou.sly. 

Well,  then,  I  am  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  and  have  .started  out  to  make  my  professional 
<'alls  as  a  sales  ap:ent  for  the  manufacturing  houses  I  represent,  llow  to  accomi)lish 
results,  how  to  avoid  the  failures  of  bad  packing  and  insecure  credits,  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  interfere  with  American  success  in  commercial  competition,  are  subjects  I 
shall  discuss  at  the  conclusion  of  these  articles,  if  the  Bulletin’  allows  me  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Just  now  I  am  explaining  how  to  travel;  nothing  more.  At  the  Tivoli  1  take 
my  last  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  hotel  I  am  used  to  back  home.  I  have  met  many  good 
friends  among  the  merchants,  have  sold  inj’  usual  order,  and,  with  certain  well- 
founded  mental  re.servations,  I  plan  to  begin  my  trij)  to  the  Republics  of  Central 
America.  It  has  taken  me  a  week  to  cover  Panama,  and  this,  let  me  add,  is  a  short 
period  for  a  city  of  that  .size.  I  had  hoped  to  catch  a  steamer  from  Colon,  only  48 


FACSIMILE  OF  SILVER  HALF  BALBOA  OH  PESO  OF  PAN.\MA. 


The  standard  of  value  in  Panamanian  money  is  the  gold  balboa,  equal  in  value  to  $1  United  States 
curreney.  However,  no  balboas  have  ever  Ijecn  coined,  and  the  silver  coin  shown  above  Is  the  largest 
denomination  in  circulation. 

miles  across  the  Isthmus,  on  the  following  day,  the  2Gth  of  the  month.  Two  weeks 
of  my  allotted  three  months  have  already  pas.sed,  and  I  have  scarcely  begun.  If  I 
can  make  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  by  that  steamer,  I  shall  gain  several  days  and  perhajts 
keep  even  with  my  schedule. 

Just  as  I  was  preparing  to  move  across  to  Colon,  one  of  those  tremendous  tropical 
rains  came  on.  I  could  not  stop  it;  I  could  only  watch  it  fall.  The  rivers  rose  as 
if  by  magic,  and  before  I  could  get  started  one  bridge  was  washed  away  and  a  land¬ 
slide  occurred  on  the  track.  Traffic  was  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
even  passengers  were  delayed  for  several  days.  The  result  was  that  I  lost  my 
steamer,  and  had  to  wait  in  Colon  from  Tuesday  till  Friday  before  I  could  take 
another. 

It  is  only  190  miles  from  Colon  to  Limon,  and  all  steamers  leave  in  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  to  arrive  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  admitted  at  “The  Lodge,”  in  Limon,  the  comfortable  hotel  managed 
by  the  United  Fruit  Company  for  its  employees  and  certain  members  of  the  traveling 
public.  Limon  of  to-day  is  unrecognizable  by  those  who  knew  the  sloppy  town  of 
ten  years  ago.  Its  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean;  its  park  is  a  vision  of  loveliness, 
and  there  is  a  bustling  activity  about  the  place  that  removes  it  entirely  from  the 
category  of  tropical  seaports,  where  travelers  land  and  e.sca])e  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  interior.  I  had  bu.diic.ss  in  Limon  which  tfM)k  the  better  part  of  three  days,  but 
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meanwhile  the  rains  had  done  damage  along  the  line;  derrumbes  (landslides)  had 
occurred,  so  that  it  was  five  days  before  I,  with  my  baggage,  could  reach  San  Jose, 
the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  105  miles  inland  and  nearly  4,(K)0  feet  above  sea  level. 
Three  weeks  gone,  with  the  harder  travel  still  to  come. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  drawing  an  unfavorable  or  exaggerated  picture  of  my 
misadventures.  I  have  not  always  been  delayed  by  rains  in  Panama  or  Costa  Rica. 
Many  times  it  is  possible  to  go  through  without  a  break,  but  these  accidents  are  very 
apt  to  happen,  especially  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  those  Republics 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  If  the  traveler  is  not  prepared 
for  them,  if  he  thinks  he  must  leave  on  a  definite  date  and  arrive  exactly  as  per 
schedule,  and  frets  his  patience  away  over  little  mishaps  like  this,  he  will  not  make 
a  success  in  Central  America,  and  somebody  else  should  be  sent  in  his  place. 

San  Jose  is  a  little  paradise.  It  lies  near  the  surrounding  hills,  and  so  close  to  the 
border  line  between  the  east  and  the  west  slopes  that  it  has  the  benefit  of  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  one,  wdth  much  of  the  climatic  advantages  of  the  other.  It  is  a  busy  place, 
too,  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  the  manufacturer,  the  distributing  agent,  and 
the  investor  from  the  United  States.  The  hotels  are  poor,  rather  high  priced,  and 
almost  always  so  crowded  that  it  is  hard  to  get  a  room.  The  climate  is  bracing,  even 
cold  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  during  our  summer  it  rains  very  frequently. 
The  traveler  must  prepare  himself  therefore  not  for  a  hot,  steamy  tropical  place  like 
Colon  or  Limon,  but  for  weather  that  re.<embles  April,  .say,  in  Washington. 


FACSIMILE  OF  GOLD  TWENTY  COLOXES  PIECE. 

This  is  the  largest  gold  coin  in  circulation  in  Costa  Uica,  and  is  valued  at  about  $10  United  States 

currency. 

The  first  step  everyone  takes  on  entering  a  country  is  to  spend  money.  In  Costa 
Rica,  for  instance,  the  traveler  must  pay  a  wharf  tax  of  about  $I  gold  before  he  is 
permitted  to  touch  land  or  to  bring  his  baggage  with  him,  apart  from  whatever  customs 
duties  may  be  levied  on  his  goods.  Costa  Rica  is  on  a  gold  basis,  the  gold  money  of 
the  United  States  being  a  legal  tender  for  certain  payments.  The  standard  coin  is 
a  silver  colon,  with  fractional  currency  and  paper  notes  of  higher  value.  This  colon 
has  an  exchange  value  of  46^  cents  gold.  The  slight  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  subject 
need  not  be  considered,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  an  American  gold  dollar  is 
equivalent  to  c2.15,  the  standing  for  colon. 

Up  to  the  city  of  San  Jose,  even  through  Colon,  Panama,  and  Limon,  I  have  been 
on  familiar  ground.  English  is  spoken  generally,  the  daily  life  is  not  very  far  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  even  the  man  unacquainted  with  Spanish  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  along  and  in  selling  his  goods,  if  he  finds  a  market.  Reyond  San  Jose,  however, 
conditions  are  different.  A  foreign  language  is  less  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
business  man;  the  successful  commercial  traveler  must  possess  some  familiarity  with 
Spanish  or  he  suffers  in  contrast  with  his  friendly  competitors,  the  Germans  and 
English,  and  if  he  can  not  explain  in  Spanish  the  technical  features  of  his  wares, 
he  will  make  small  impressions  on  his  hoped-for  customers,  and,  moreover,  he  neglects 
thereby  an  opportunity  to  pay  a  delicate  compliment  to  them,  for  they  appreciate 
sincerely  any  effort  made  by  the  foreigner  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  tongue. 
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I  myself  speak  a  rather  indifferent  Spanish.  At  the  theater,  for  instance,  I  seldom 
understand  the  ])lay  or  its  wit;  in  society  I  fretpiently  make  ridiculous  blunders,  yet 
I  always  persist  in  talkinj;  business  in  Sjtanish;  I  learn  the  polite  phrases  that  are  so 
j)retty  and  so  full  of  meaning  in  ])ure  Castilian,  and  I  will  bet  a  good  sum  that  this 
little  effort  of  mine  is  accountable  for  half  my  success,  for  it  puts  me  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  both  sexes  in  all  classes  of  .society,  and  shows  that  I  have  some  human 
regard  for  my  commercial  associates. 

There  are  three  other  factors  in  traveling  in  Central  America  which  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  borne  in  mind.  1  have  learned  the  les.son  myself,  and  1  wish  that  others  would 
accept  my  experience  as  of  seasoned  value.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  hotels. 
I  know  them  from  Panama  to  (iuezaltenango.  1  can  get  a  good  meal  in  every  hotel 
in  Central  America.  The  man  who  says  he  can't,  either  pretends  to  live  in  a  Fifth 


A  VIEW  IN  CENTRAL  PARK,  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RIC.\. 

.V  beautiful  park  coverinR  an  area  of  nearly  2  acres.  The  artistic  iron  railing  surrounding  the  park 
wa.s  made  in  England  at  a  cost  of  SSO.OiX). 


avenue  style,  or  does  not  know  how  to  conform  to  the  cu.stoms  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Euroitean  plan,  for  all  hotel  accommodations  include  the  room 
and  the  meals,  usually  at  a  moderate  jtrice.  These  meals  are  the  morning  coffee,  with 
bread  and  butter  and,  if  desired,  hot  milk  in  place  of  hot  water;  often  fruit  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  but  eggs,  though  they  are  obtainable,  cost  extra.  What  is  calltHl 
ahnuerzo  comes  at  noon  and  differs  from  the  roniida  in  the  evening  only  by  the  addition 
of  a  salad,  .«ome  dulce  (sweets)  and  perhaps  cheese;  both  meals  are  bountiful—  in  fact, 
the  tendency  in  Central  America  is  to  eat  too  much — well  cooked  and  well  served.  If 
the  ordinary  hotel  in  cities  in  the  United  States  of  20,000  or  less,  cooked  and  served 
meals  even  half  as  ajipetizing  as  those  in  hotels  in  little  Central  American  towns  of 
2,r)00,  there  would  be  less  dyspepsia  among  the  commercial  travelers  of  the  land.  I 
state  this  with  a  jtositive  conviction  based  on  long  trial,  and  defy  the  fair-minded  man 
to  controvert  it.  Of  the  rooms  I  can  not  speak  with  enthusiasm.  The  beds  are  not 
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always  clean,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  each  room  contains  more  beds  than  one 
so  that  it  must  be  shared  with  others;  frecjuently  these  rooms  have  no  windows,  the 
only  source  of  natural  light  being  the  doorway  that  opens  from  an  inner  court  or 
directly  onto  the  street.  The  toilet  facilities  are  usually  primitive,  one  tiny  washbowl 
and  a  scant  towel  sufficing;  the  esvusados  are  almost  always  dirty,  and  the  sooner  this 
is  accepted  with  only  a  mental  juotest,  the  better;  and  that  tropical  pest,  the  flea,  is 
universal. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cultivation  of  patience.  Let  me  drop  the  old  joke  of 
mafuina:  there  is  as  much  sanity  in  life  in  put  ting  off  many  things  till  to-morrow,  as  there 
is  in  doing  to-day  in  a  hurry  what  can  better  be  done  the  day  after.  Hut  no  one  frets  in 
Central  America.  Usually  there  is  only  one  train  a  day  between  points,  but  the  man 
is  foolish  who  loses  his  tem])er  because  he  misses  that  one  train  and  must  therefore 
wait  twenty-four  hours  for  the  next .  I  never  think  of  catching  a  train  until  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  nothing  whatever  can  possibly  detain  me.  Many  a  time,  when  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  away,  1  have  lost  a  day  for  five  minutes  additional  con- 
vensation,  but  I  never  lose  my  temi)er  on  that  account.  Many  a  time  I  have  waited 
in  a  hot  little  seaport  with  nothing  to  do  while  the  expected  steamer  violated  her 
schedule  to  take  on  freight  at  the  port  below.  Many  a  time  1  have  told  a  merchant 
who  put  me  off  till  the  next  morning  that  I  was  pleased  to  meet  his  convenience  in  the 
matter,  although  I  might  be  losing  a  whole  week  between  steamer  dates.  Hut  this 
sort  of  i)atience  i)ays.  American  hustle  in  selling  goods  fpiickly  should  not  be  the 
keynote  in  Central  America;  and  1  dislike  to  admit  that  .\merican  merchants  often 
fail  sadly  in  keeping  their  promises  of  j)romptness  to  deliver  goods  on  time  after  the 
sale  is  made.  Always  keej)  your  tem])er  and  your  ])romises,  is  excellent  advice. 

The  third  factor  is  a  kindly  attitude  toward  the  people  themselves  of  all  degrees.  Do 
not  listen  to  the  ill-humored  gossip  that  the  Central  Americans  hate  us.  It  is  not  true. 
They  may  hate  the  individual  who  misconducts  himself;  they  may  hate  the  corpora¬ 
tion  who  gets  the  best  of  them;  but  it  is  nonsense  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  any  indi¬ 
vidual  must  run  counter  to  a  racial  antipathy.  The  man  who  has  good  goods  to  sell 
and  offers  them  at  a  fair  price  will  do  business,  but  the  man  who  carries  a  chij)  on  his 
shoulder  works  under  a  fatal  handicap.  Do  not  be  misled  on  this  point.  Go  into 
Central  America  with  an  oi)en  mind  and  a  human  spirit  of  friendship.  That’s  all  there 
is  to  it.  Make  your  own  impre.ssions,  do  not  take  them  from  others,  and  be  fair  to 
yourself  and  to  them.  I  would  rather  travel  alone  and  unarmed  (as  I  have  done) 
for  three  days  in  any  part  of  Central  America,  than  for  three  hours  after  dark  east  of 
Hroadway. 

(In  my  next  letter  I  am  going  to  take  you  through  the  real  Central  America  of  prac¬ 
tical  daily  life.) 


T 


PROJECT  OF  A  HISTORY  OF 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  LIT¬ 
ERATURE; 


II.  THE  PERIOD  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


IT  is  a  credit  to  Spanish-American  writers  that  their  activity  has 
been  so  great  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had 
to  contend.  Not  tlie  least  of  these  is  the  lack  of  books.  If  the 
more  important  cities,  like  Mexico,  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  Buenos 
Aires  are  to-day  well  ecpiipped  in  this  regard,  they  are  far  less  acces¬ 
sible,  to  writers  living  away 
from  those  centers,  than 
New  York,  Boston,  or  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  to  most  of  our  own 
men  of  the  same  class, 
owing  to  the  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  transportation 
in  Spanish  America.  This 
complaint  of  the  lack  of 
libraries  which  existed  in 
Vergaha’s  day,  some  forty 
years  ago,  holds  good  to 
some  extent  for  many  of 
the  Republics  to-day. 

There  is  no  greater  incen¬ 
tive  to  a  writer  than  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  be 
read  by  many.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  with  our  generally  dif¬ 
fused  education,  our  multi- 
plicitj' of  publishers,  and  our 
ubiquitous  public  library, 
the  reading  public  may  be 
counted  by  millions.  In 
Spanish  America  it  is  different.  There,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  population  belonging  to  the  Indian  race,  and  with  education  only 
impei-fectly  spread  among  the  masses,  the  number  of  reatlers  is  neces- 
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sarily  small.  Verijara  y  Vehoara  roinarks  that  the  circle  of  readers 
in  each  Sjianish-American  nation  is  in  smaller  numher  than  the  read¬ 
ers  in  a  sinjrle  street  of  London,  a  s(|uare  in  Paris,  or  a  district  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  This,  of  course,  would  not  hold  flood  for  lar<;er 
centers  of  ])o])ulation,  like  Buenos  Aires. 

Not  the  least  dilliculty  in  the  way  of  Spanish-American  writers  lay 
in  the  frecpient  wars  and  revolutions  that  have  kej)t  the  dill'erent 
Republics  in  a  state  of  jierjH'tual  turmoil,  and  another  obstacle  is  to 
he  found  in  the  coinjiarative  i.solation  of  the  American  Republics 
from  each  other,  by  which  universal  cooperation  is  imj)ede<l  and  a 
color  of  provincialism  is  fiiven  to  the  various  literatures. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  however,  the  literary  activity  of  most 
of  the  Republics  has  been  immen.se,  a  fact  that  will  by  no  means 
diminish  the  dilliculty  of  my  task.  Althoujih  the  literature  is  rich, 
the  editions  of  the  works  are  necessarily  small,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  obtain  copies  in  this  country;  thoujih  I  rely,  to  a  <;reat 
extent,  on  the  enterprisini;  spirit  of  our  Library  of  Coiifiress. 

In  the  colonial  period  I  had  to  deal  with  a  more  united  people: 
with  one  nation,  as  it  were:  now  I  shall  have  to  treat  the  literary 
history  of  ei<;hteen  indejiendent  Republics.  There  are,  however, 
it  must  he  observed,  certain  literary  centers  that  rise  above  the  rest. 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  Mexico  in  the  north,  C'hile  in  the  south,  and 
('olomhia  in  the  center,  have  been  most  prolific  in  writers,  while 
Arifentina  and  Urufiuay  on  the  Atlantic,  with  their  cultured  cities  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  Monteviileo,  are  stretchinff  forward  in  the  race 
toward  an  intellectual  fjoal. 

If  Spanish  America  has  produced  no  individual  work  that  has 
exercised  <rreat  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  world,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  broufiht  forth  works  that  by  critics  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  excellent,  and  which,  were  they  better  known,  would  he 
hifihly  appreciated.  Durinfj  the  revolutionary  jieriod,  when  the 
colonies  were  striviiijr  for  their  independence,  literature  necessarily 
lajr^TPd,  for  it  does  not  thrive  amid  the  excitement  of  war  and  the 
din  of  arms.  Since  1821,  however,  ffreat  strides  have  been  made, 
in  sj)ite  of  the  many  revolutions  with  which  Spanish  America  has 
been  afflicted. 

In  the  colonial  period,  history,  reli<;ion,  and  poetry  were  the  fore¬ 
most  branches  of  literature,  and  ecclesiastics  were  the  most  numerous 
writers;  since  the  be<;innin«;  of  the  period  of  indejiendence,  philosophy, 
juris])rudence,  political  economy,  and  fiction  have  come  forward, 
while  the  lay  element  predominates. 

The  influence  of  French  literature  which  be<ran  in  Siiain  in  the 
ei<;hteenth  century,  and  passed  then  to  America,  continued  to  be 
felt,  more  or  less,  to  our  own  day,  althou<;h  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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some  Republics  were  more  allected  by  it  than  others.  This  influence 
was  especially  felt  in  literature  of  a  li<;liter  vein. 

For  serious  studies  of  a  philo.sophic  character,  our  neif^hbors  to  the 
south  may  claim  liijih  tlistinction.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
more  iiourishinji  Ke])ublics  like  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Argentina.  Phi¬ 
losophy  has  been  represented  by  such  men  as  Bricexo,  Marix, 
(T'ervo,  and  Varela.  Ka.mox  Bricexo  and  Ventura  MarIx, 
both  of  Chile,  were  distinguished  by  their  works  on  modern  jdiiloso- 
j)hy  and  ethics,  while  -lost:  Rafael  Cuervo,  at  one  time  Presiilent 
of  the  Re|)ublic  of  C’olombia,  nourished  by  his  philosophical  and 
philological  ac(|uirements.  The  (’uban  ecclesiastic,  Felix  Varela, 
who  died  an  exile  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  life  was  written  by 
the  late  Jose  Ioxacio  Rodriouez,  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  acciuired  great  fame  in  his  earlier  years  by  his 
studies  in  ])hilosophy.  Varela  was  one  of  many  ecclesiastics  who 
were  eminent  by  their  learning  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  such  men  as  Aracexa,  Casanova,  Errazuriz, 
Kyzaouirre,  and  Lopez,  in  Chile,  and  of  Vicente  Tolano  in 
Ecuador. 

Political  economy  and  jurisjirudence  reached  their  highest  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Independence  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  gave  them  a  fresh  imjietus  in  most  of  the  Republics  of  Spanish 
America.  Towering  above  all  by  his  prodigious  intellectuality, 
stands  Andres  Bello,  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  a  ('hilean  by  adoji- 
tion.  1  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  produced.  Entirely  a  self-made  man,  he 
explored  almost  every  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  his  numerous 
works  testify  to  his  labors.  Poet,  philosopher,  linguist,  philologist, 
literateur,  historian,  etlucator  and  jurist,  such  was  Bello.  His 
civil  code  of  Chile  places  him  among  the  world’s  legislators.  It  is, 
perhajis,  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  earlier  years  his  attention  was 
so  much  divided  among  various  subjects  that  many  of  his  labors 
remained  unfinished.  Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  man  so  versatile 
and  of  such  intellectual  activity  as  Bello. 

To  mention  only  a  few  writers  in  the  field  of  political  economy,  we 
find  in  Chile,  Arteaga  Alemparte,  Carrasco,  Albano,  and  Jose 
Bernardo  Lira.  Bolivia  maj'  well  be  proud  of  Jose  ^Ianuel 
Loza,  and  Peru  of  such  of  her  sons  as  Albertini,  Fuentes,  and 
Pando.  Venezuela  gives  us  Acosta,  and  Mexico,  Otero,  while  in 
Argentina  we  find  the  names  of  a  Juan  Bautista  Alberdi,  and  a 
Jose  Manuel  Estrada.  Culia,  while  still  a  Spanish  colony,  was 
not  wanting  in  eminent  men  who  wrote  on  political  science,  such  as 
Francisco  Arango,  and  Antonio  Bachiller  y  Morales. 

Politics  and  journalism  are  intimately  connected,  especially  in 
those  countries  where  tlie  editorial  is  of  greater  conseipience  than  the 
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news  column.  hen  the  yoke  of  Spain  had  heen  cast  ofl‘,  journal¬ 
ism  began  to  llourish  in  Spanish  America  with  a  host  of  eminent 
writers.  With  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  journalism  is  not  so 
anonymous  as  it  is  with  us,  and  the  personality  of  an  editor  counts 
for  more.  Manuel  Axcizar,  of  Colombia,  and  Nicolas  Avel- 
LAXEDA,  of  the  Argentine  Kejiublic,  made  their  marks  as  journalists, 
among  many  more,  not  to  speak  of  JuAX  Nicolas  Alvarez,  founder 
of  that  short-lived  satirical  paper,  the  ‘^Diablo  Politico,”  which  had 
great  vogue  in  its  day. 

I  may  not  overlook  Zorobabel  Kodriguez,  of  Chile,  who  exer¬ 
cised  such  immense  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  times,  and  whose 
“editorial”  was,  lor  many  years,  the  ordinary  tojiic  of  conversation 

at  the  breakfast  table.  Kouriguez 
was  not  only  a  journalist;  he  was 
also  poet,  novelist,  philologist,  liter¬ 
ary  critic,  sociologist,  and  a  man  of 
public  political  life  generally.  As 
journalist,  he  surpassed  most  if  not 
all  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  newspaper  polemics. 

Among  bibliogra])hers  and  lit¬ 
erary  critics,  it  is  imjiossihle  to 
overlook  such  men  as  the  Argen¬ 
tine  writer,  Juax  Maria  Gitier- 
REZ,  Jose  Maria  Rojas,  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Jose  Maria  Torres 
Caicedo,  of  Bogota.®  A  well  mer¬ 
ited  reputation  as  literary  critic 
was  enjoyed  by  the  late  Garcia 
Merou,  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  M  ashington. 

The  space  allotted  to  this  paper  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  written  on  grammar,  philology, 
pedagogy,  and  other  sciences.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  nearly  every 
inanch  of  human  knowledge  has  had  its  repi’esentatives  in  Spanish 
America.  A  word,’  however,  may  be  said  of  the  natural  sciences. 
The  entire  life  of  Jose  Vicexte  Bustillos,  of  Chile,  for  instance,  was 
devoted  to  this  study.  lie  has  left  several  works  on  cliemistrj’  and 
kindred  sciences.  Eduardo  Carrasco,  a  rear-admiral  in  the  Peru¬ 
vian  service,  composed  a  history  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  besides  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  studies. 

In  Mexico,  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  such  men  as  Francisco  Diaz  Covarrubias  and  Antonio 

"JoskTokibio  Medina  and  Garcia  Icazablceta  were  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 
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One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  on  historical  subjects  in  Mexico 
during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  Carlos  Maria  de 
Bustamante,  especially  noteworthy  as  the  historian  of  his  own  times. 
His  contemporary,  Lucas  Alaman,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Mexican  historians  of  the  last  century.  In  spite  of  his  busy  political 
life  he  found  time  to  compose  his  tlissertations  on  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  and  his  history  of  modern  Mexico.  To  Mexico 
belong  also  Orozco  y  Berra  and  Xiceto  he  Zamacois.  Jeronimo 
Perez,  one  of  the  prominent  writers  of  Central  America,  is  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Nicaragua.  In  Central  America  we  find  also  Lorenzo 
Montufar  and  Leon  Fernandez,  of  Costa  Rica,  besides  Domingo 
JuARRos.  Jacobo  DE  LA  Peruela,  of  Cuba,  and  Antonio  Delmonte 


Garcia  Cubas;  while  the  Lruguayan  priest,  Damaso  Antonio  Lar- 
RANAGA,  was  an  authority  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Plate,  and 
chemistry  was  represented  in  Cuba  In’  Alvaro  Reynoso.  In  the 
front  rank  of  South  American  scientists  stands  the  Peruvian,  Eduardo 
DE  Riviero,  to  whom  I  expect  to  do  full  justice  in  my  work. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  history,  which  has  had  most  excellent  writers 
wherever  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken  in  America.  All  the  Repub¬ 
lics  have  had  their  historical  writers,  of  whom  only  a  few  may  be 
alluded  to  here.  Some  of  these  hav’e  given  us  extensive  works,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  most  conscientious  labors.  To  these  may  be  reckoned 
Suarez,  the  historian  of  Ecuador,  who  ransacked  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  at  Seville  in  search  of  material. 
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Y  Te.iada,  the  liistctrian  of  Santo  Doininj'o,  may  also  bo  mentioned. 
In  ('olombia,  the  names  occur  to  us  of  .Iose  Axtoxio  de  Plaza,  Jose 
Manuel  Kestrepo,  and  Joaquin  Acosta.  Venezuela  has  ‘liven  us 
Rafael  Maria  Baralt  and  Aristides  Ho.ias,  and  Ecuador,  Velasco 
and  Suarez.  Peru  furnishes  Raimondi  and  Mariano  Paz  Soldax, 
and  from  Bolivia  came  Manuel  Jose  C'ortes  and  Ramon  Munoz 
(’abrera.  C'hile,  which  has  distinj^uislied  itself  amon<;  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America  for  the  abundance  and  merit  of  its  literary  labors, 
has  been  especially  prolitic  in  historical  writers.  I  may  handy  allude 
to  a  few,  such  as  the  brothers  Miguel  Luis  and  (treoorio  Victor 
.\munategui,  Ramon  Sotomayor  Valdes,  Manuel  Bilbao,  and  the 
Franciscan,  Jose  J.vvier  de  (Iuzman  y  Lecaros;  nor  should  1  foriret, 
amon<;  others,  Vicux.v  Mackenna  and  Diego  Barrios  Arana, 

As  we  cross  the  Andes  we  lind  the  priest,  (iREGOrio  Fumnes, 
writin<;  on  the  civil  history  of  Para<iuav,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Tucuman, 
while  Vicente  Fidel  Lopez,  by  his  “History  of  the  Argentine  Ke- 
puhlic,”  obtains  a  place  amon"  the  prominent  historians  of  South 
America.  South  American  emancipation,  and  San  MartIn,  one  of 
the  f'reat  leaders  in  the  movement,  were  written  by  Bartolome 
Mitre,  while  in  Urujiuav  li<>;ure  such  writers  as  Alejandro  Ma- 
GARiNos  Cervantes  and  Isidoro  Demaria. 

The  widest  department  of  literature  from  the  Rio  (IrandetoPata- 
fjonia  is  poetry,  the  undulatinj;  romance  lan<iua<;e  of  Castile  lending; 
itself  so  easily  to  the  muses.  In  Spanish  America  public  men  gen¬ 
erally  are  writers,  and  most  writers  are  poets.  Few,  jirohahly,  are 
not  tempted  to  stray  occasionally  from  more  serious  studies,  and 
climb  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Lyric  poetry  sends  its  echoes  all  over 
Spanish  America.  Andres  Bello,  for  instance,  was  a  master  of 
Castilian  verse.  In  Bogota,  the  home  of  the  flowers  of  literature, 
even  diplomatists  are  tempted  to  he  poets. 

As  we  enter  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  at  once  met  by  the 
prince  of  South  American  poets,  the  American  Pindar,  Jose  Joaquin 
Olmedo,  of  Ecuador,  the  author  of  “Canton  a  Junin,”  which  some 
critics  regard  as  an  epic  without  an  equal  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Ecuador  may  also  boast  of  Juan  Leon  Mera,  the  Indian  poet. 

The  poets  of  Spanish  America  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tlo  justice  to  them  in  this  paper.  A  few  only 
may  he  alluded  to,  such  as  Julio  Arboleda,  of  Colombia,  C’lemente 
Altiiaus,  of  Peru,  Daniel  Calvo,  of  Bolivia,  and  that  youthful  .son 
of  Uruguay,  Adolfo  Berro,  not  to  speak  of  Figueroa,  Echeverria, 
and  Lafinur,  of  Argentina,  Eusebio  Lillo  and  Carlos  Walker 
Martinez,  of  Chile.  Heredia,  Mendive,  Milanes,  and  Placido, 
of  Cuba,  are  a  few  of  the  names  that  occur  to  me  now.  I  expect  to 
treat  extensively  of  nearly  all  in  my  work. 
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Tlie  (Irnma  is  certainly  tlie  most  strikin';  hrancli  of  literature  in 
the  Spanish  lan^ua'ie.  Xo  tonjiue  can  hoast  of  so  many  dramas 
as  the  Castilian.  Seventeenth  century  America  had  produced  one  of 
the  dramatists  whose  name  is  famous  in  Spanish  literature,  namely, 
Kuiz  i)E  Alarcon;  hut  tire  eifiliteenth  century  was  sin{;ularly  harren 
in  dramatic  effort.  With  the  nineteenth,  the  drama  afrain  makes  its 
appeaiance,  and  a  number  of  poets  compose  jrlays.  The  <;reat 
reliftious  dramatist,  Calderon,  has  had  a  namesake  on  this  side  of 
the  water  who  obtained  distinction  in  this  field.  The  first  production 
of  Fernando  Calderon 
was  jnesented  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  of  Ciuadalajara  in  1827. 
lie  died  in  lS4.o, rankin';  as 
one  of  the  first  literateursof 
Me.xico.  Other  Mexicans 
fi<;urin"  on  the  sta^e  were 
(tonzalez  Bocanegra, 
and  Manuel  Eduardo 
DE  Goristiza,  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Churubusco 
against  the  Americans. 

The  plays  of  the  latter 
were  also  produced  in 
Spain.  A  contemporary 
of  Goristiza  in  Mexico 
was  Ignacio  Rodriguez 
Galvan,  whose  career  was 
brief  but  splendid.  At  the 
jrroduction  of  his  first  play, 

“Munoz,”  the  people  went 
wild  in  their  ajrplause. 

Galvan  was  a  self-made 
man  whose  ni<;hts  in  boy¬ 
hood’s  days  were  devoted 
to  the  cherished  pursuits  which  the  days  refused  him.  A  tone  of 
melancholy  pervailes  his  poems. 

The  Cuban  poet,  Milanes,  was  also  a  dramatist,  and  in  the  same 
island,  Velez  Herrera  was  a  constant  writer.  The  “Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova”  of  PTiancisco  G.wito  is  a  model  of  beautiful  lanf;ua‘;e 
and  facility  of  versification. 

In  Venezuela  we  find  the  illustrious  names  of  IIeriberto  Garcia 
DE  Quevedo  and  IIeraclio  Martin  de  la  Guardia.  Several  of  the 
j)lays  of  the  former  were  represented  in  the  theaters  of  Madrid. 

Colombia  has  j;iven  us  Jose  Fernandez  Madrid,  and  in  Peru, 
Nicolas  Carpancho  was  (piite  successful.  Manuel  Segura  has 
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boen  styled  the  "eiiius  of  the  Peruvian  sta^e.  In  Aifientina  flourished 
Demaria,  and  Tomas  Gutierrez,  and  Rosa  Guerra,  while  the 
eminent  peda"o"ist,  Juana  Manso  de  Xokonha,  Mrote  the  “Revo¬ 
lution  of  May.” 

Amoiifi  the  dramatists  of  Chile,  mention  is  deserved  l)y  Manuel 
Concha  and  Guillermo  Blest  G.vna.  Carlos  AValker  Martinez 
was  also  a  dramatist.  Ilis  “Manuel  Rodrigues”  was  presented  be¬ 
fore  he  was  22  years  of  age.  It  attracted  great  attention  to  the 
authoi-,  who  had  succeeded  in  touching  a  patriotic  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

We  now  come  to  prose  fiction.  The  novel  in  Spanish  America  is 
of  recent  birth,  though  in  the  colonial  period  we  here  and  there  find 
a  few  isolatetl  attempts.  In  fact,  romantic  literature  had  much 
to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  French  novels  which  were  circu¬ 
lated  in  a  Spanish  dress.  Among  the  various  works  of  fiction  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  different  Republics  I  will  single  out  two> 
the  one  for  its  charms,  the  other  for  its  influence. 

The  “Maria”  of  the  Colombian  writer,  Jorge 
Isaacs,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  one  of  the  sad¬ 
dest  little  tales  even  written  in  America,  and  prob¬ 
ably  few  are  better  known.  Idyllic  in  its  poetic 
simplicity,  it  is  redolent  of  the  tropical  odor  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Cauca.  Containing  no  stirring 
events,  no  thrilling  adventures,  as  an  every-day 
love  tale,  with  a  tragic  ending,  it  is  unsurpassed. 
When  you  close  the  book,  with  tear-beilimmed  eye, 
Mari.v  remains  enshrined  in  fancy  as  an  innocent 
and  beautiful  child,  rendered  still  more  beautiful  in  <leath. 

The  other  nov*el  is  the  “Amalia”  of  the  Argentine  writer,  Jose 
Marmol.  This  is  one  of  the  few  South  American  novels  that  have 
had  a  vogue  in  Europe,  where  it  was  translatetl  into  French  and 
German.  It  gives  us  a  pen  picture  of  the  dictatorship  of  Rosas. 
“The  book,”  says  Ferdinand  AVolf,  “marks  an  epoch  in  Spanish 
American  literature,  as  being  one  of  its  first  historical  novels.”  Con¬ 
temporary  events  and  persons  are  brought  into  play,  as  though  they 
had  belonged  to  several  generations  back,  according  to  a  method 
adopted  by  some  other  writers,  notably  the  German  novelist,  Con¬ 
rad  VON  Bolanden. 

I  may  mention  here,  in  passing,  a  few  other  well-known  names  of 
novelists,  such  as  Florencio  Balcarce,  Mansilla  de  Garcia,  and 
Manuela  Goriti  in  Argentina;  Julio  Arboi.eda,  in  Colombia; 
Juan  Leon  Mera,  in  Ecuador;  Alberto  Blest  Gana,  in  Chile, 
and  Daniel  Calvo,  in  Bolivia.  It  was  from’a  novel,  “Placido  and 
Blanca,”  that  the  Cuban  poet,  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdez, 
obtained  his  pseudonym  of  “Placido.” 
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Mi'xic'o  lias  1h'(mi  especially  fertile  in  novelists.  Sueli  names  as 
those  of  flosK  i)K  C'l  Ei.LAK  (Kacuxdo).  IdXACio  Ai.tamihaxo,  Mau- 
TiXEZ  i)E  (’a.sth<).  .Iuax  Axtoxio  Matf.os.  Maxi’KI.  Bavxo,  and  .Iosk 
Maima  Kamikfz.  fiirnre  prominently  in  the  history  of  its  literature. 
do.vQi  ix  Fkkxa.ndf.z  Lizakih  has  hemi  styled  the  |)atriarch  of  the 
Mi'xiean  novel,  and  his  Morks  arc*  amomr  the  best  known  of  his  day. 
with  th(  ir  limy  rehnki's  of  what  lie  regarded  as  abuses.  Feiix.vxdo 
Oiiozco  V  Bf.hka  and  Vicf.xtf,  Hiva  Fai.acio  come  to  swell  the  mim- 
Ix'r  of  those  who  have  (Miriched  the  literature  of  their  country. 

In  this  pap(‘r  1  have  drawn  mendy  the  faintest  outlines,  hut  1  trust 
that  1  have  jiiven  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  held  I  have  he<:un  to 
work.  As  1  have  undertakim  to  write  a  history,  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
the  past,  and,  conse«|uently,  not  dwell  ujion  contemporary  literature. 
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METHOD  OF  ACQUIRING 
PUBLIC  LAND  IN  PANAMA" 


WITH  tlio  rapidl}'  approaching;  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  ami  the  bepnninj;  of  the  work  on  the  Panania- 
David  Railroad,  the  attention  of  American  investors  is 
hecominj;  focused  on  the  rich  imdevelopeil  lands  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  Kepnhlic  of  Panama,  adjoininj;  the  Canal 
Zone  alon<;  both  hanks  of  the  canal,  and  inquiries  are  constanth" 
heinj;  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  takinj;  u|)  tracts  of  the  vast  areas 
of  vir<;in  forests  and  rolling;  cattle  ranges  compriseil  within  these 
pnhlic  lands.  The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  anticipated 
this  result  of  the  canal  work  and  the  inllux  of  Americans  and  American 
capital,  and  has  thrown  open  to  ac((uisition  by  Americans  on  ecjual 
terms  with  native  Panamanians  the  lands  lyinj;  along  the  I^acific 
coast  to  the  west  of  Panama  City,  a  stretch  of  over  .300  miles,  which 
lands  Jsince  [the  years  1705  and  1735  have  been  held  as  commons 
of  the  various  municipalities  scattered  along  this  coast  ami  inland  to 
the  conlillem  or  watershed. 

The  pid)lic  lands  of  Panama  are  divided  into  two  main  divisions, 
known  as  tlerras  baklias  and  tierras  indiiltadas.  The  former  are  the 
public  lands  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  stretching  from  the  boundary  of 
('osta  Rica  in  the  Province  t)f  Bocas  del  Toro  to  that  of  Colombia 
in  the  Province  of  Panama,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  and 
inland  to  the  divide;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Punta  Chame 
30  miles  southwest  of  Panama  City  to  the  Colombian  border  in  the 
Province  of  Panama,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  comprised  entirely  within  the  five  provinces  of  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Chiricpii,  Veraguas,  Colon,  and  Panama  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Panama 
on  the  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  included  in  the  tierras  baldias  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  off  the  coast  of  the  Provinces  of  Chiritpii,  Vera¬ 
guas,  and  Panama,  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Coiha,  off  Veraguas, 
an  island  25  miles  long  by  from  5  to  15  miles  in  width,  almost  entirely 
covered  by  a  dense  tropical  forest  in  which  are  to  be  found  many 
valuable  hard  woods,  including  mahogany,  lignum-vita',  cocobolo, 
roble,  cedro,  maria,  etc.  This  island,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller 
ones  nearby,  can  be  acquired  as  a  whole,  under  the  law  governing 
tierras  baklias. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  also  covered 
with  virgin  forests,  although  broken  in  places  hv  patches  of  open 
savannas.  At  dilferent  points  along  the  coast  tracts  of  land  have 


PANAMANIAN  INDIANS  IN  NATIVE  CANOE. 


The  natives  of  Panama  are  very  expert  in  the  making  of  canoes  from  the 
trunks  of  trees.  Most  of  the  small  vessels  which  are  used  to  carry  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  along  the  coast  to  the  market  in  the  city  of  Panama 
are  of  this  class,  and  even  boats  large  enough  to  carry  animals  are  made 
in  the  same  manner. 


been  taken  up  and  cultivated.  The  price  of  these  tierras  haldias  is 
50  cents  per  hectare  for  the  first  100  hectares,  and  5  cents  increase 
per  hectare  for  each  additional  100  hectares. 


I’UIJLIC  LANDS  IN  TANAM A 

1.  Burni'd  over  iHsaeh  land,  cleared  only  with  niaehelos,  ready  for  planlinc  in  cocoanuts.  on  ])ul>lie 
lands  of  ranama.  This  land  is  rich  in  pulverized  shell,  sand,  an<l  dark  brown  loam,  and  is  ideal 
for  cocoanut  raising,  2,  llorsi^  corral  on  a  small  section  of  public  land  in  I'anama,  The  new  land 
law  provides  for  the  taking  up  of  30  acres  of  grass  land  for  each  individual  holiler  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  This  is  on  the  edge  of  the  woodlands,  where  it  adjoins  the  open  range,  3,  Kiver  bottom 
grass  lands  on  public  lands  of  I’anama,  The  rich,  wi<ie  blade  grass  of  these  bottom  lands  will 
support  one  head  of  cattle  to  the  acre  during  thi;  dryest  sttasons  of  the  year,  4,  View  in  the  Boquete 
V^ley,  Coffee  planters’  hoasej!  in  the  foreground.  These  public  lands  are  the  richest  coffee 
lands  in  the  whole  Republic. 
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Prohiihly  the  larjjost  cultivator  of  public  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Panama  is  the  United  P^’iiit  Company,  which  has  taken  up  more 
than  25, 000  acres  near  Bocas  del  Toro  for  the  raisinji  of  bananas. 
Until  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  providin';  for  the  issuance  of 
perfect  title  to  such  lands  on  showinj;  actual  cultivation  and  by 
makin<;  a  small  jniyment  per  hectare,  these  lands  were  held  with 
usvdructuary  title  oidy,  reverting  to  the  public  domain  on  abandon¬ 
ment.  But  under  Law  19  of  1907,  once  absolute  title  is  issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  Lands,  the  <;rantee  becomes  possessed  of  a  title 
that  is  nonforfeitable. 

The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  tiermft  imlultadafi  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  also  called  imlulfoft,  which  (lurin';  the  early  years  of 
Spanish  occupation  meant  lands  that  had  lu'en  released  from  the  rest 
of  the  public  domain  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  Kin<;  of 
Spain.  This  was  done  in  the  years  1705  and  17.35  by  the  municipal¬ 
ities  of  Xata,  Los  Santos,  Las  Palmas,  Alanje,  and  others  of  the 
“Colony  of  Tierra  Kirme,”  now  the  Hejiublic  of  Panama,  and  th(>se 
lands  have  been  held  pro  itidivifio  by  the  inhabitants  of  the.se  towns 
since  that  time  up  until  the  passaf;e  by  tbe  National  Assend)ly  of 
Law  3  of  1909,  lecently  <;one  into  ('fleet,  and  which  provides  for  the 
adjudication  of  piovisional  and  later  perfect  title  to  these  lands  under 
certain  conditions  pre.scribed  therein,  for  the  setting;  of  a  standard 
valiK*  thereon  and  the  terms  of  payment  allowed.  These  fltrros 
iiidulfodos  are  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  only,  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Panama  City,  in  tlie  Pr()vinc('s  of  Chiibpii,  Vera<;uas.  Los 
Santos,  and  Code. 

The  pr(*sent  article  will  explain  the  |)rocedui'e  piv.scribed  by  the 
law  mentioned  above  for  the  taking;  up  of  tracts  of  land  of  the  indul- 
fadds,  as  the.se  are  the  richer,  more  valuable  and  more  accessible,  and 
will  be  the  first  developed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Panama-David 
Railroad  will  pass  throuj;h  them  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles. 
The  purpos('s  for  which  such  lands  may  be  accpiired,  the  conditions 
under  which  provisional  title  will  be  issued,  the  price  and  terms  of 
payment,  and  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to  perfect 
title  thereto,  will  also  be  explained. 

This  Law  3  of  1909  divides  the  occupants  or  holders  of  the  bVm/,s 
indultodoft  into  two  cla.sses:  Those  who  were  occupyin*;  lands  com- 
pris('(l  therein  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and  tho.se  that 
take  up  lands  thereafter,  under  which  latter  division  future  investors 
would  of  course  he  cla.ssed. 

Article's  5  to  20  of  this  law  provide  for  the  issuance  of  |)erf('ct  title 
to  settlers  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  but  as 
this  class  of  holders  is  comparatively  .small,  these  articles  of  the  law 
will  not  be  entered  into,  except  in  sucb  cases  where  tlu'v  also  apply 
to  future  boldei-s. 
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Article  27  establishes  four  purposes  for  which  these  lands  may  he 
adjudicated,  viz: 

Firsft.  For  the  establishment  of  plantations  of  a  permanent  character. 

Second.  For  the  establishment  of  annual  cultivations. 

Third.  For  homesteads  or  rural  residences,  with  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
for  the  raising  of  stock. 

Fourth.  For  the  establishment  of  factories,  installations  of  motive  power,  electric 
plants  and  other  purposes  of  recognized  public  utility. 

American  investors  will  probably  be  interested  only  in  paragraphs 
1  and  4  of  this  article,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

Paragraph  2,  which  reads:  “For  the  establishment  of  annual  cul¬ 
tivations,”  concerns  principally  the  native  squatter  who  makes  a 


OLD  WATEH-t*()\VEU  SAW.MILL  IX  THE  I'KOVIXCE  OF  tTlIKlOCI. 

While  timt)er  of  many  varieties  i.s  plentiful  in  the  lleptiltlie,  the  want  of  jtroiter  faeilities  for  eonvertiny 
it  into  material  for  ltuililin(:  purposes  ha.s  served  to  make  the  ereetion  of  wootleii  houses  expensive. 


small  clearing  in  the  forest,  or  bordering  the  savannas  or  llanos,  on 
which  he  raises  sucli  annual  crojis  as  corn,  rice,  yams,  yuccas,  tobacco, 
plantains,  etc.,  and  who  seldom  remains  in  any  one  jilace  for  more 
than  a  few  seasons.  Usually  he  does  not  live  on  the  land,  but  in  tbe 
small  villages  scattered  along  the  highways  throughout  the  provinces. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  order  to  secure  land  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  i.  e.,  for  transitory  tilling,  is  provided  by  Article  39.  Permits 
for  this  purpo.se  are  usualU  i.ssued  on  lands  in  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  villages,  and  not  for  a  periofl  of  le.ss  than  two  years.  Foreign 
investors  would  hardly  be  interested  in  taking  up  land  under  this 
provision. 

Paragraph  3,  reading  as  follows:  “For  homesteads  or  rural  resi¬ 
liences,  with  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  the  raising  of 
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stock,”  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larjjer  towns, 
many  of  whom  take  up  small  tracts  of  land  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  for  the  building  of  a  country  house,  which,  together  with 
corrals,  garden,  etc.,  is  known  as  a  jinca  or  quinta,  and  which  as  a  rule 
they  occupy  only  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  Article  38  pro¬ 
vides  that  for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed  20  hectares,  approximately 
50  acres,  may  he  granted  to  any  one  person. 

This  leaves  paragraphs  1  and  4,  already  quoted,  which  are  the  ones 
that  will  interest  American  capital. 

Paragra{)h  1 :  ‘'For  the  establishment  of  plantations  of  a  permanent 
character.”  This  is  intended  to  provide  for  and  encourage  the  taking 
up  of  lands  for  such  purposes  as  stock  raising,  the  planting  of  rubber, 
cocoa,  cocoanut  and  coffee  trees,  sugar  cane,  bananas,  fruit  trees  such 
as  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  mangoes,  and  for  lumbering. 

For  these  puiposes  the  amount  of  land  that  may  be  granted  to  any 
one  jierson  or  corporation  is  not  limited,  and  a  uniform  ])rice  of  S2.50 
per  hectare,  or  .SI  per  acre,  is  set  thereon.  One-half  of  this  sum  is  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  land,  whereupon  provisional  title 
thereto  is  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  Lands.  The  other  half,  with¬ 
out  interest,  is  to  be  paid  when  perfect  title  is  secured,  which  may  be 
requested  of  the  land  oflice  at  any  time  during  the  four  years  next 
following  issuance  of  provisional  title,  after  a  certain  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  land. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  50  cents  per  acre  will  secure  pro¬ 
visional  title  to  these  lands,  no  matter  what  area  is  taken  up,  and  that 
by  cultivation  clear  title  may  be  secured  at  any  time  during  four 
years  by  making  certain  improvements,  and  on  the  payment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cost  price. 

Large  tracts  of  these  lands  have  already  been  taken  u])  under  this 
])rovision  of  the  law  in  the  provinces  through  which  the  Panama- 
David  Raih'oad  is  to  run.  By  an  arrangement  made  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama,  the  Panama  Railroad 
is  to  do  the  survey  and  construction  work  on  this  new  road,  and 
5  survey  parties  have  already  been  sent  out.  It  is  probable  that 
between  60  and  80  miles  of  this  road  will  be  ready  for  operation 
within  the  next  two  years. 

Paragraph  4  of  article  27,  reading  “For  the  establishment  of  fac¬ 
tories,  installations  of  motive  power,  electric  plants  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  recognized  public  utility,”  will  interest  American  investors 
because  of  the  many  large  waterfalls  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
mountain  torrents  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama,  which  never  run 
dry,  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  height  of  the  dry  season  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  plains  it  rains  nearly  every  day  on  the  highest  slopes 
of  the  cordillera;  and  without  doubt  some  of  these  cateracts  will  be 
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liarnossed  to  furnish  electricity,  possibly  for  the  openition  of  the 
ijiilroiul. 

Article  3S  limits  the  amount  of  land  that  may  he  granted  for  such 
purposes,  and  article  44  provides  that  the  work  undertaken  on  lands 
taken  uji  under  these  terms  must  he  completed  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  provisional  title  thereto,  as  follows; 

Autki.e  38.  Adjudications  for  the  c.staldishmcnt  of  factories,  installation  of  motive 
jMUver.  electric  j)lants  and  other  purposes  of  recognized  ])ul)lic  utility,  can  not  exceed 
the  extent  ahsolutely  indispensable  for  the  juirposes  exi)ressed,  in  the  judgment  of 
experts.  ( Ipposition  can  he  had  to  tlu'se  adjudications  with  the  only  object  of  having 
the  nece.s,>;ary  extent  tix(‘<l. — (P.  2.) 

.\htici.e  4-4.  The  grantees  tVir  the  jmrposes  .specified  in  j)aragra])h  4  of  article  27 
will  hav('  two  years,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  jirovisional  title,  for  establishing  the 
factories,  installations,  jilants.  etc.,  and  must  solicit  the  definitive  adjudication  before 
the  ex])iration  of  that  term,  proving  the  realization  of  the  object  for  which  adjudication 
is  Solicited.  iP.  4.) 

Throughout  the  Provinces  of  rhiri(|ui,  Veragmis,  ('ode,  and  l.os 
Santos  are  extensive  ranges  of  natural  grass  lands  belonging  in 
common  to  the  iidiahitants  of  these  provinces.  Cattle  graze  at  large 
on  these  ll<tnos,  and  |)aragra|)h  3  of  article  44  provides  that  no  more 
than  30  acres  of  such  lands  may  he  granted  to  any  om*  person,  as 
follows: 

For  the  raising  of  cattle,  up  to  12  hectares  of  savanna  lands  may  be  adjudicated  in 
usufruct,  always  that  no  anterior  rights  an*  prejudiced. 

This  provides  for  the  construction  of  private  corrals  and  branding 
pens  out  on  the  open  range,  and  for  the  jilanting  in  grass  of  potreros 
or  fattening  pens,  along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  traversing  the  ranges. 
Such  pens  are  found  to  be  of  great  convenience  to  cattlemen,  as  the 
small  coasting  steamers  of  the  west  coast  can  ascend  the  rivers  for 
miles  and  take  on  cattle  direct  from  the  pens  for  the  Panama  market. 
Every  landholder  has  the  right  to  graze  an  unlimited  number  of 
cattle  on  the  public  range. 

Usufructuary  title  only  is  granted  to  such  tracts  on  the  ranges, 
reverting  to  the  government  of  the  province  if  abandoned. 

Certain  parts  of  the  ranges  are  entirely  withheld  from  jirivate 
acquisition,  by  paragraph  2  of  article  2S,  as  follows: 

The  following  are  not  adjudicable:  The  savannas  and  fields  that  are  or  can  be 
natural  pasture  grounds,  such  as  the  seskaderos  and  ahrcradcros  (resting  and  watering 
places  for  cattle)  of  the  ranges  and  woods  contiguous  thereto. 

By  seskaderos  and  abrevaderos  is  understood  those  jjlaces  to  which  cattle  are 
accustomed  to  go  with  regularity  to  satisfy  the  necessity  of  rest,  water,  and  shade, 
respectively. 

While  the  above  quoteil  section  of  this  law,  bv^withholding  from 
private  acquisition  these  parts,  affects  a  certain  portion  of  the 
indultos,  yet  it  is  by  far  the  minor  part,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
vast  selvas  of  timber  lands  abounding  in  hard  woods  and  rubber,  nor 
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the  lon^  level  stretches  of  sandy  beach  land  covered  with  light  scrub 
and  wire  grass,  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  ('hiri(|iii  and  Veraguas,  on 
which  are  found  thousands  of  wild  cocoanut  trees.  At  one  time  a 
considerable  (luantitv  of  cocoanut  oil  was  extracted  by  the  natives 
from  the  nuts  gathered  along  the  (’hiriqui  coast,  stretching  around 
Punta  Burica  into  Costa  Kica  for  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles; 
and  it  is  certain  that  this  industry  will  again  be  exploited  with  the 
renewed  activity  in  this  section. 

Such  lands  as  these  of  the  coast  are  not  considered  savannas, 
although  hv  burning  over  during  the  dry  season  and  then  jdanting 
in  Cluinea  or  Texas  bunch  grass,  they  make  excellent  ])astures  for 
fattening  stock. 

'Pile  provision  of  the  law  withholding  the  sesteaderos  and  ahreva- 
deros  thereby  provides  for  the  resting  and  watering  of  cattle  when  on 
long  drives  from  one  range  to  another,  or  when  being  ilriven  from  an 
interior  ranch  down  to  the  seacoast  for  shijiment. 

It  has  now  been  shown  what  lands  of  the  induliadas  may  be 
acipiired,  provisionally  first,  and  at  some  time  during  the  four  years 
next  following,  by  cultivation,  with  ])erfect  title,  and  what  lands  are 
to  still  be  held  as  commons  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  landholders  of 
the  ])rovinces  within  which  tliey  are  located. 

Once  tlie  tract  of  land  desired  has  been  picked  out,  for  instance 
],()()()  or  25,000  acres  of  timber  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Chiriqui, 
or  along  the  coast  of  Veraguas,  or  of  lands  suitable  for  coffee  growing, 
such  as  those  of  the  BcKpiete  Valley,  where  there  is  at  present  a 
colony  of  American  coffee  planters,  and  investigation  has  shown  that 
its  boundaries  will  not  conflict  with  those  of  neighboring  landholders, 
articles  1(1  and  2!)  jmnide  for  the  next  step  necessary,  as  follows: 

Article  10.  If  the  petitioner  should  omit  some  of  the  formalities  established  by  the 
foregoing  article,  the  administrator  will  j)oint  out  such  omissions  that  they  may  be 
corrected,  and  once  corrected,  will  be  proceeded  with  as  in  the  case  of  article  14. 

Article  29.  Every  natural  or  corporate  person  that  desires  to  acquire  the  jiossession 
of  a  tract  of  land  for  any  of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  article  27  will  direct  a  jictition 
to  the  Provincial  Administrator  of  Lands,  in  which  he  will  manifest  the  location  of 
the  land,  its  boundaries,  its  approximate  extent,  the  name  or  names  by  which  it  is 
known,  and  that  by  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  in  the  future.  Such  memorial 
will  be  acconqianied  by  the  testimonial  proof  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  land 
is  adjudicable  in  accordance  with  this  law. 

The  pefition  must  also  recite  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  will 
recognize  such  servitudes  on  the  land  as  public  highways,  railroads, 
telegraph  tind  telejihone  lines,  bridges,  anti  wharves. 

After  the  petition  has  been  presented  article  12  will  then  apply, 
reading  as  follows: 

Article  12.  If  the  memorial  be  in  the  rtHpiired  form  and  the  accompanying  jjroofs 
be  satisfactory,  the  administrator  will  order  the  odicial  surveyor  to  draw  up  a  jilat  in 
duplicate  of  the  laud  referred  to  in  the  petition;  which  plat  should  set  forth  the  servi. 
tildes  to  be  recognized  by  the  land  and  those  the  iielition  might  contain. 
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Article  31  will  next  apply,  providing  for  the  posting  and  public 
announcement  of  the  petition,  and  for  its  publication  in  the  official 
organ,  as  follows: 

AimcLE  31.  If  the  memorial  referred  to  be  in  proper  form,  the  Administrator  of 
Lands  will  order  a  copy  of  the  petition  made  to  be  posted  for  thirty  days  in  a  visible 
]>lace  in  the  oHice,  and  which  will  be  read  in  public  one  holiday  (dia  fcriado),  such 
reading  being  previously  announced  by  a  roll  of  the  drum.  The  petition  will  also  be 
])ubli.«hed  in  the  official  gazette. 

Article  32  provides  for  the  entering  of  such  publication  matle  in 
the  official  gazette,  in  the  record  which  is  kept  of  all  petitions  for  land, 
in  the  oflice  of  the  Administrator  of  Lands;  and  for  the  receiving  of 
protests  against  the  grant  being  made  by  parties  claiming  rights  on  the 
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land,  or  by  anyone  who  can  show  that  the  land  reejuested  is  not 
adjudicable  in  accordance  with  this  law;  and  reads  as  follows: 

Ahticle  32.  Within  the  fifteen  days  next  following  the  date  of  the  rectuptof  such 
gazette  being  noted  in  the  record  (expediente),  ojtposition  may  be  made  by  all  those 
considering  themselves  prejudiced  by  the  adjudication  solicited. 

Article  33  provides  for  the  filing  of  protests  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  article,  as  follows: 

Article  33.  When  the  concession  sought  for  attacks  general  interests,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  referred  to  in  the  fonigoing  article  may  be  made  by  the  municii)al  solicitor,  or  any 
other  resident  of  the  district;  but  even  in  this  last  case  the  solicitor  will  be  considered 
as  j>arty  participant. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure  long  narrow 
strips  of  land  bordering  the  coast  or  river  banks  for  miles,  witluuit 
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takin"  up  the  iiitervenino:  portion,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  to 
make  such  a  jjrant  would  he  unfair,  as  hv  so  <loin"  great  areas  would 
become  to  a  certain  extent  isolated,  and  this  provision  is  inserted  to 
cover  such  a  contingency. 

Xo  opposition  need  be  expected,  however,  to  petitions  for  grants 
made  in  good  faith  and  which  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  province;  as  the  Panamanians,  especially  those  of  the  interior 
towns,  welcome  the  American  investor  and  settler,  and  are  ever  ready 
to  assist  rather  than  hinder  him. 

Articles  34  and  37  will  next  apply,  as  follows: 

Article  34.  The  term  referred  to  in  article  31  having  expired,  and  no  oppo.^ition 
pending,  the  administrator  will  order  the  surveyor  to  draw  up  in  duplicate  the  plat  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  established  in  article  13,  and  after  the  said  plat 
has  been  drawn  up,  knowledge  of  the  same  will  be  given  to  the  petitioner,  in  order 
that  within  three  days  he  make  any  objection  he  may  consider  convenient.  Once 
the  i)lat  measurement  and  report  has  been  accepted  and  approved  by  the  administra" 
tor,  and  objections  presented  by  the  jiarty  interested,  if  any,  resolved;  and  ])roof 
being  shown  of  having  paid  into  the  oflice  of  the  treasury  the  part  of  the  value  of  the 
lands,  in  accordance  with  the  price  and  form  fixed  by  this  law,  the  administrator  will 
issue  the  provisional  title  corresponding  thereto. 

The  title  will  consist  of  the  resolution  by  which  the  adjudication  is  made,  which 
re.solution  will  contain  precisely: 

(a)  Date,  object  of  the  petition,  name  and  domicile  of  the  petitioner. 

(h)  Copy  of  the  receipt  which  proves  having  made  payment  of  half  the  value  of  the 
land. 

(c)  Area  and  description  of  the  land  with  a  clear  statement  of  its  boundaries;  and 

(d)  Number  of  the  record  (expediente)  created  by  the  adjudication. 

A  copy  of  the  plat  of  the  land  and  of  the  act  of  delivery  of  the  same  will  also  form  part 
of  the  title. 

An  authenticated  copy  of  this  resolution  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Administrator  of 
Lands  to  the  notary  of  the  circuit  for  the  public  deed  corresponding  thereto  to  be  spread 
on  the  record,  which  will  then  be  signed  by  the  administrator  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 

Article  35.  The  measurement  of  the  land  .solicited  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  plats 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  olHcial  surveyors  paid  by  the  Republic. 

Article  37.  The  exjienses  incurred  in  the  opening  of  the  paths  (trochas)  neces.sary 
for  the  measurement  of  the  land  and  drawing  up  the  plats  are  to  paid  by  the  party 
interested.  Such  trochas  will  have  a  minimum  width  of  2  meters. 

Along  the  river  banks  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  open  iij)  trochas  for 
the  survey  of  the  houndaries,  nor  along  the  coast  line,  while  inland 
on  lands  bordering  on  the  llanos  very  little  is  reijuired.  On  the 
heaviest  timber  lands,  both  along  the  coast  and  back  in  the  hills, 
there  is  found  but  very  little  underbrush  that  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
as  the  interwoven  branches  and  leaves  overhead  shut  out  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  trochas  through  such  lands  can  be  run  ver\'  rapidly.  An 
American  cattleman  in  Chiriqui  showed  the  writer  where  he  with  five 
machete  men  had  once  opened  up  an  ox-cart  trail  21  miles  in  length 
through  the  virgin  forest  in  the  short  space  of  five  days.  Of  course 
no  stumping  was  done,  but  this  merely  shows  with  what  ease  trochas 
can  be  run  on  such  lands. 
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Chapter  VI,  oommenein"  with  article  44,  jirovides  forthe  proeetlure 
to  be  followed  and  the  amount  of  work  that  must  first  be  done  on 
the  land  in  order  to  perfect  title,  within  the  term  of  four  years,  as 
refpiired  by  this  law.  Article  44  reads  as  follows: 

Article  44.  The  holders  of  provisional  property  titles  to  whom  article  :U  of  this 
law  refers  have  the  ri^ht  to  request  the  issuance  to  them  of  the  corresponding  definitive 
titles,  as  follows: 

First.  The  grantee  for  agricultural  plantations  of  a  permanent  character,  within  the 
term  of  four  years  counted  from  the  date  of  the  provisional  title,  in  all  cases  it  lieing 
proved  that  the  land  is  fenced  with  fences  of  a  permanent  character  and  that  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  at  least  four-fifths  part  of  its  extent. 

If  the  cultivation  be  of  an  extent  le.«s  than  that  part,  only  the  part  cultivated  will  he 
definitiv'ely  adjudicated,  and  the  remainder  will  be  declared  vacant;  but  the  grantee 
will  in  all  cases  pay,  as  a  penalty  for  the  resolution  of  the  contract,  the  price  to  be  jiaid 
as  if  the  total  adjudication  had  taken  place. 
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Gniutcos  must  p?rfcct  title  within  fourjycurs,  otherwise  sucli  parts 
of  the  laud  provisionally  adjudicated  to  them  which  have  not  heen 
iiujiroved  by  cultivation,  fenciipjf,  etc.,  will  be  declared  vacant. 
However,  in  such  case,  their  title  to  such  ])ortions  under  ctiltivation 
or  otherwise  in  use  will  be  recojinized,  and  they  may  still  perfect 
their  title  thereto.  Article  4.a  jirovides  for  such  a  contin<;ency,  as 
follows; 

Article  4-5.  The  time  fixed  in  the  foregoing  article  (four  years')  having  expired,  the 
Provincial  Administrator  of  Lands  will  proceed  ollicially  to  ins|),!ct  the  lands  ])ro- 
visionally  adjudicated  in  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of  this  law,  and  will  ileclare 
vacant  the  lands  on  which  the  conditions  prescribed  thereby  as  a  motive  for  the  con¬ 
cession  have  not  been  fulfilled;  but  will'recognize  the  definitive  i)roperty  rights  of  the 
l>arts  cultivated  or  occupied  materially,  always  that  the  grantee  fulfill  the  remaining 
obligations  with  reference  to  the  issuance  of  the  definitive  titles. 

From  article  44  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  land 
taken  up  must  be  in  use  and  fenced  in  by  the  end  of  four  years  at  the 
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latest.  Should  this  he  done  before  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
however,  perfect  title  may  he  obtained  at  such  time. 

Barbed  win*  fenein*!  with  live  ])Osts  of  the  johitt  tree,  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  English  hed<;e.  is  the  usual  fencing 
employed  in  the  interior  of  Panama,  althouijh  in  the  forests  the  wire 
is  run  from  tn'c  to  tree,  thereby  entiredy  eliminatin*;  post  settinj;. 
This  is  a  very  inex|)ensive  method  of  feneinji  in  larj>e  areas  and  serves 
th(‘  purpose  eepially  as  well.  'Phe  averajie  cost  in  Panama  e)f  harlu'd 
wire  feneiiiii  with  job'dt  jiosts  is  1  cent  |)er  linear  foot. 

After  petition  for  the  definitive  or  peneet  title  to  the  land  taken 
up  has  been  made  to  tlie  Provincial  Administrator  of  Lamls,  articles 
46,  47,  4S,  and  o2  will  next  apply,  as  follows: 

Aktu'I.e  It).  A  ix-tition  for  definilive  i)roi>erty  title  beins;  received,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  I.aiid.s  will  order  that  theoflicial  stirveyor  report  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  fences,  houses,  and  cultivations;  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  industry 
for  which  the  land  was  j)rovisionally  conceded;  and,  in  general,  whether  or  not  the 
<'onditions  recpiired  by  the  ))resent  law  for  ac(|uiring  the  definitive  jiroperty  rights 
according  to  the  class  of  adjudication  have  been  comjilied  with. 

Autici.e  47.  The  Administrator  of  Lands  will  make  an  ocular  insiiection  of  the 
laud  referred  to  by  the  petition. 

.Vimci.E  48.  The  petitions  which  are  made  for  the  issuance  of  definitive  pro]ierty 
titles  will  be  published  iu  the  official  gazette,  division  of  jmblio  and  jirivate  lands. 

Autici.e  .52.  The  definitive  property  title  will  contain  the  provisional  title  and 
the  resolution  by  which  .same  is  conceded,  in  which  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
remaining  documents  jiresentedand  the  record  of  having  jiaid  the  value  of  the  adjudi¬ 
cation. 

If  the  definitive  title  is  to  be  i.ssued  solely  for  a  fraction  of  the  land  conceded  ]iro- 
visionally,  record  of  same  will  be  made  specifying  the  legal  motives  for  the  reduction. 
In  this  case  the  Surveyor  will  draw  iij)  a  new  jilat  of  the  land  that  is  adjudicated. 

Article  51  dehnes  what  is  to  he  consideretl  as  ‘■cultivation”  mider 
this  law,  as  follows: 

Autici.e  51.  The  following  are  considered  cultivated: 

First.  Lauds  cleared,  i)lowed,  hoed,  and  jirepared  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  of  modern  agricultural  art. 

Second.  Lands  sown  in  permanent  useful  plants  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  10 
meters  one  from  the  other,  for  which  ])urj)ose  it  has  previously  been  cleared. 

Third.  T.ands  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  jiermanent  plants  under  natural  .shade, 
at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  4  meters  one  from  the  other. 

Fourth.  That  )K‘cti])ied  by  the  houses  or  habitations  and  their  annexes. 

'Phe  iirst  pani<rraph  of  this  article  has  reference  to  such  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  truck  (rardeniii",  the  raisin"  of  citrus  fruits,  etc. 

The  .second  paragraph  refers  to  lands  planted  in  cocoa,  coffee, 
cocoanut,  and  banana  trees,  and  plants  of  a  similar  nature  which  are 
.set  out  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ranging  from  12  feet  to  30  feet. 
By  allowing  10  meters  as  a  maximum  distance  .sullicient  margin  is 
provided. 
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The  third  paragraph  refers  to  forest  lands  on  which  rnhher  trees  are 
planted.  When  the  land  is  to  he  devoted  to  rnhher  cidture  very 
little  clearing  is  done,  as  the  young  rubber  trees  thrive  best  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  forest  where  the  ground  is  always  moist. 

Paragraph  4  is  self-explanatory. 

Chapter  V,  articles  53  to  67,  provides  for  the  manner  in  which 
opposition  to  petitions  for  land  must  he  made  and  for  appeals  by 
either  party  from  the  decision  of  the  Provisional  Administrator  to 
the  Administrator-General.  Conclusive  jiroof  substantiating  the 
objections  made  must  he  presented  within  eight  days  thereafter,  and 
the  Provisional  Administrator  is  allowed  sixty  days  within  which  to 
render  judgment.  Within  the  eight  days  next  following  ajipeal  may 
be  taken  by  either  party  to  the  Administrator-General. 

Article  68  fixes  the  value  of  the  land  taken  up  for  the  different 
purposes  already  enumerated,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  that  of 
•82. .50  per  hectare,  or  approximateh*  SI  per  acre,  one-half  payable 
on  the  issuance  of  provisional  title  and  the  remainder  in  order  to 
pei-fect  titl(‘. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  tlu*  product  of  the  sale  of  the  fierrds  indultadas 
goes  to  the  national  treasury  and  40  per  cent  to  that  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  within  which  tlu'  land  is  situated. 

A  provincial  administrator  of  lands  for  each  jirovince  has  been 
appointed,  as  well  as  an  Administrator-fieneral  for  the  entire  Kepub- 
lic,  the  former  having  oHices  in  the  cajiitals  of  tlie  various  provinces, 
and  the  latter  in  Panama  (  ity. 

'Pile  National  Navigation  ('ompany  of  Panama  has  reci'iitly  added 
another  coasting  stc'aiiK'r  to  their  Pacific  fleet;  the  National  Gov- 
ernuK'nt  is  carrying  on  ext(>nsive  improvenumt  works  in  many  of  the 
ports;  both  of  which,  together  with  the  assured  construction  of  the 
Panama-David  Railroad  and  the  liberal  provisions  of  tliis  law,  argue 
the  early  development  of  the  tierras  indnUaddft  of  Panama. 
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The  recent  jiriu hint  ion  IVoin  West  Point  of  Cadet  Jose  Mak- 
TiN  ('aevo,  son  of  tlie  (’osta  Rican  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  hrinos  to  mind  tlie  fact  tliat  a  munber  of  Latin- 
Aniericans  have  enio3'ed  the  hospitality  of  tliis  famous 
institution,  and  as  the  quests  of  the  nation  availed  tliemselves  of 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  same  course  of  instruction  which  is 
demanded  from  the  aspirant  for  a  commission  in  the  American 


mounted  parade. 

Although  all  cadets  are  trained  in  engineerinK,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  tactics,  mounted  exercises  are 
perhaps  conducted  with  more  enthusiasm  than  movements  in  the  other  branches  of  military  art. 


arm\’.  As  far  back  as  1816  the  records  show  that  young  men 
from  South  America  were  admitted  as  cadets.  Louis  Blaxco 
and  Mateo  Blanco  were  on  the  rolls  that  A'ear,  while  in  lS2.‘f 
we  find  the  name  of  Julian  A.  1).  Paez,  surel}*  some  relative  of 
the  fiimous  cowboy  general  of  Venezuela  who  capturetl  a  fleet 
with  a  troop  of  cavalry.  No  other  Latin-Americans  were  entered 
at  the  acadeiu}'  until  1884,  when  we  find  the  name  of  Antonio 
Bakrios,  of  Guatemala;  1889,  Jose  Andres  Urteciio,  .Nicaragua; 
1893,  Gorge  Alberto  Guirola,  Salvador,  and  Francisco  Alcantara, 
Venezuela;  1897,  Carlos  Gutierrez,  Salvador;  1899,  Luis  Iglesias^ 
Costa  Rica,  and  Andres  Ponte,  Venezuela;  1902,  Arturo  R. 
Calvo,  Costa  Rica,  elder  son  of  the  Costa  Rican  Minister;  1905, 
Krutas  Tomas  Plaza,  Ecuador;  1907,  ('arlos  Aleonzo  Zalaaa, 
.Nicaragua;  Jose  March  Duplat,  Venezuela. 
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Of  tliese,  three  received  diplomas  showino:  that  they  had  pursued 
the  same  studies  and  submitted  to  the  same  discipline  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  academy.  Tliey  are  Antonio  B.arrios,  of  Guatemala, 
and  Arturo  J{oberto  Calvo,  and  Jose  Martin  C'alvo,  of  Costa 
Rica.  Jose  Andres  Urtecho,  F rancisco  .  Alcantara,  Gorge 
Alberto  Guirola,  and  Andres  Ponte  received  certificates  of  study, 
showin"  they  had  remained  at  the  academy  ilurinji  the  four  years 
which  the  re"ular  course  recpiires. 

The  others  dwelt  but  a  short  time  in  the  institution.  Cadet  Jose 
(Alvo  had  a  noteworthy  career  at  West  Point.  He  stood  18  in  a  class 
of  82,  was  champion  "vinnast,  winniii"  the  right  to  wear  the  ‘‘A,” 
ipialified  as  ex])ert  rifleman,  and  is  the  first  foreigner  to  have  worn 


MANEI  VEKING  THE  OCXS. 

Light  artillery  lirill  is  most  popular  with  the  embryo  oirieers,  who  acquire  great  skill  l)Oth  as 
gunners  and  drivers. 


chevrons,  holding  the  rank  of  sergeant  in  the  corps,  signal  proof  of 
the  ajiprobation  of  his  sujieriors,  a  record  that  Mr.  Calvo  may  well 
be  proud  of. 

To  show  how  his  brother  cadets  regard  him,  we  Cjoute  from  the 
“Howitzer,”  the  West  Point  annual:  “There  is  only  one  thing  to 
regret  in  connection  with  Jose,  and  that  is,  that  Costa  Rica  has  the 
preference  of  claiming  his  citizenship.  However,  if  the  ‘Spirit  of  Old 
West  Point’  could  bring  bim  into  our  army,  we  know  that  he  would 
be  there,”  an  apjireciation  testifying  that  the  young  Costa  Rican  has 
stood  the  rigorous  test  of  discipline  and  study  compassed  in  the  four 
years’  course  at  the  aciidemv  in  a  most  honorable  manner,  winning 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-officers. 
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LATIN-AMERICAN  COM¬ 
MERCE  IN  1909:  A  GEN¬ 
ERAL  SURVEY 


A  STUDY  of  the  whole  Pan-Aineiiean  held  of  et>mmeree  and 
tra<le  reveals  many  interestin<;  and  instructive  facts. 
While  the  United  States  is  an  essential  part  of  Pan- 
America,  the  <;eneral  facts  about  its  exports  and  imports 
are  so  frequently  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  world  that 
less  attention  is  fjiven  to  them  in  this  summary  than  to  those  of 
the  Latin-American  countries.  Already  there  has  been  published  in 
the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  the  annual 
review  of  each  one  of  the  American  Republics.  Under  the  head  of 
individual  countries  can  be  found  the  details  which  may  he  desired 
by  anyone  making  a  special  study  of  a  particular  country.  The  jiur- 
pose  of  this  discussion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  whole  Pan-American  commercial  situation.  The  facts  and 
figures  have  been  compiled  most  carefully,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  he  helpful  to  all  those  who  are  seeking  the  information  they 
convey. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  apjireciating  the  present  importance  of  a 
particular  commerce  than  by  measuring  its  development  as  shown 
by  comparative  figures  of  exports  and  imports  covering  a  period  of 
ten  or  more  years.  A  comparison  of  the  commerce  of  Latin  America 
for  1909  with  the  average  trade  for  the  three  years,  1S96-1S9.S,  must 
necessarily  surprise  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  onward  movement  which  has  characterized  Latin  America  and 
will  certainly  interest  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  field. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Rejiuhlics  lying  south  of  the 
United  States  averaged  for  the  three  years,  1S96-1S9S,  •?92.‘f, 784,304, 
in  contrast  to  S2, 144,68.5,303  in  1909,  or  a  magnificent  increa.se  in  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  of  .?1 ,220.900,999.  Separating  these  totals 
into  imports  and  exports,  we  find  that  in  the  same  period  Latin 
America’s  imports  grew  from  $416,6.57,607  to  $89.5,679,943,  or  an 
increase  of  -$479,022,336.  Exports  tleveloped  from  $.507,126,697  to 
$1,249,00.5,360,  or  an  increase  of  $741,878,663. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  strict  limitations  of  space,  to  review 
here  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  each  one  of  the  20  Latin-American 
Republics,  hut  the  Argentine  Republic  is  selected  as  evidence  of  what. 
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one  of  the  prineipal  nations  has  done  durin"  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  averafie  total  foreijjn  trade  of  Arjientina  for  the  three 
years,  1S{)6-1S{)S,  was  .S223, 227, .3.34;  in  1909  this  had  "rown  to  the 
notable  sum  of  .?700, 106, 62.3,  or  an  increase  of  $476,<S79.2,S9.  Analyz¬ 
ing;  the  imports  and  exports,  we  find  that  the  former  increased  duriiif; 
this  period  .^196,79.5,428  and  the  latter  $280,083,861. 

The  <;rowth  shown  by  Brazil,  Chile,  Uruf;uay,  Bolivia,  Mexico, 
Cnha,  and  Panama  is  almost  as  remarkable,  as  can  he  ascertained 
by  makin<;  the  comparisons. 

There  is  incorporated  in  the  text  a  table  comparing;  the  avera<;e 
trade  for  1897,  twelve  years  a<;o,  with  that  of  1909  for,  respectively, 
Latin  America  as  a  whole,  the  Latin  Repnblics  in  North  America, 
and  South  America  proj)er. 

To  realize,  in  studyinf;  these  figures,  the  "reat  [)otentialities  of  the 
20  Latin-American  Republics  reachin<;  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  .south 
to  Art;entina  and  Chile,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
combined  area  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Ignited  States  j)roper, 
or  approximately  9,000,000  square  miles,  while  their  population,  yet 
in  the  iidancy  of  its  possibilities,  is  nearly  70,000,000.  Not  a  sin{;le 
country  is  overcrowded,  while  nearly  all  of  them  are  seeking  immi- 
f'ration. 

The  traile  depression  which  bef;an  in  the  Ignited  States  in  the  fall 
of  1907  extemled  to  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  althou<;h  in 
unequal  degrees.  Its  principal  effect  was  felt  in  Mexico,  extending 
through  the  year  1909.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  total  of  Mexican  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
of  over  ,$38,000,000.  This  decrease  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  import  trade;  in  other  words,  a  national  curtailment  of 
|)urchases.  The  recovery  in  Mexico  has  been  sharp.  The  trade  bal¬ 
ance  for  the  year,  amounting  to  over  .$37,000,000,  in  the  main  brought 
about  by  the  decreased  importations,  has  more  than  restored  the 
commercial  situation  to  a  position  even  more  favorable  than  existed 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  1908.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased 
importations  in  the  last  six  months  of  1909  and  in  the  first  months  of 
1910,  which  indicate  even  in  their  incomplete  form  a  large  increase. 
For  instance,  the  exports  from  the  Ignited  States  to  Mexico  for  the 
full  calendar  year  1909  exceeded  those  for  the  year  1908  by  more 
than  $7,000,000,  all  of  which  is  due  to  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year.  The  opening  months  of  1910  show  that  this  increase  continues 
and  in  a  larger  degree. 

In  Nicaragua,  owing  to  special  conditions,  there  was  also  a  decrease 
in  trade. 

In  South  America  of  the  ten  Republics  there  were  decreases  in  the 
volume  of  foreign  trade  in  four — ('bile,  (’olombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
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In  ('hile  the  condition  which  hroiijrht  about  the  ilecrease  in  trade 
was  to  a  larjre  extent  monetary  and  local.  From  its  very  natuie  it  is 
transitoiy,  and  the  lar^e  trade  balance  of  about  .SHi.OOO.OOO  must 
restore  a  sound  condition. 

In  ('uba  and  Haiti  and  in  the  six  South  American  Republics  not 
mentioned  above,  the  year  1909  from  a  commercial  standpoint  was 
e.xceedin<;ly  jirosperous.  The  increase  in  trade  in  Brazil  was  nearly 
Slot), 900, 000;  in  the  Arj^entine  Republic,  over  .?()(), 000, 000;  in  Cuba, 
nearly  S2.5.000,000;  in  Haiti,  S3, 800,000;  in  lTu<:uay,  nearly 
S7, 000,000;  in  Venezuela,  nearly  S2.. 500, 000;  in  Bolivia,  nearly 
S2. 000,000;  and  in  Parafiuay,  about  87.50,000. 

Taken  alto<rether  and  allowin<r  for  decreases  in  seven  Republics 
out  of  twenty,  there  was  a  net  increase  in  the  foreijin  trade  of  Latin 
America  of  8148,924,004.  The  following;  table  gives  the  foreign 


tratle  of  Latin 

America 

for  the  t 

WO  years 

1908  and  1909; 

Total  foreign  traile. 

Imports, 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Exports, 

ittns. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

Mexico . 

".?11().878. 732 

«S7H.  513  ' 

'•$121.370, 101 

<i$U5,.550.:i09 

'•$2:12. 248. 8:13 

'•$193.  Slit.  Si22 

Guatemala . 

0.811. 580 

5.251.317 

0.750,143 

10,079,219 

12.  ,507. 7>9 

15,330.5.30 

.Salvador . 

4.230,580 

4.170.931 

5, 787,077 

0.401,349 

10.028.257 

10,578,280 

Honduras  (> . 

2,009,292 

2,581,55^1 

1,731,875 

1,990,001 

4.401.107 

4.572,1.54 

Nicaragua  <■ . 

3,000,000 

3,50O.O(K) 

4,500.000 

3,()00,00() 

7,5()().0(X) 

7,100,000 

Costa  Rica . 

5.029.498 

0. 109.938 

7,7f)4,124 

8,170.257 

1.3,393.022 

14.28tl,  195 

Panama . 

7,800.812 

8.750.308 

1,827,050 

1,502.475 

9,033.802 

10.258,78:1 

Cuba . 

85. 218,  .391 

o80.791.:i71 

94.001,324 

«117, 5<i.3,807 

179.821.715 

a204.355,2.TS 

Dominican  Republic 

5.127.403 

4.045.378 

9, 480.  .344 

8. 177,  .3:10 

14.013.807 

12.822,708 

Haiti . 

4.701,100 

5,712.513 

e  8,500,000 

11,008,483 

<1  13.201,100 

10.720,990 

Argentine  Republic. 

272.972.730 

302, 750.095 

:100,005.341 

397.. 350, 528 

0:18.978,077 

700. 100,023 

Bolivia . 

10.293,018 

14,774.770 

19,295,528 

22,702,725 

35,588,540 

:i7.477,5ni 

Brazil . 

173,017,849 

179,090.125 

215,21)0,130 

3ft8, 3:11. 829 

388.28:1.985 

488,  IV21, 9.54 

Chile . 

90,215, 101 

94.. 349. 795 

114,892.000 

110,314,707 

211,107,707 

2H4,  t)04. 5l'>2 

Colombia . 

13.513,892 

10,501.047 

14,998,744 

15, 513,340 

28,512,0.30 

20.074,393 

Ecuador . 

10,277,30.5 

9.3.52.122 

13,279,004 

12,439,400 

23.5.50,909 

21,791.522 

Paraguav . 

4.072.9.52 

3, 040, 728 

3,807,095 

5,071,000 

7,940,047 

8,712.328 

Peruf . 

30,000,000 

20.000.000 

:10,500,000 

29,000.000 

1)0,  .500, 000 

55,000,000 

Uruguav . 

37.0:10.272 

.38.043.0:15 

41,908,222 

47.021.291 

79, 544. 494 

80,204,320 

VenezuOa . 

'•9.778.810 

1  10,12t).,398 

-•  14.500,830 

10,009,984 

a  24,  ,1:19.040 

20.730.3.82 

Total  Central  .Vmer- 

ica . 

29,157,708 

;  30.370,047 

28.300,809 

31,749,901 

57. 0-4.  t»37 

02, 12.5. 948 

Total  Latin  Ameri- 

i 

j  1 

can  Republics  in 

North  .America _ 

I  235.08.3.514 

205.791,822 

202.320,0.38 

284.049,890 

497.410.152 

4.89.841.712 

Total  South  .America 

!  777, 995 

!  t)89,8S8,121 

8.34.574.100) 

904,95.5.470 

1.498.352. 101 

1.054,843.591 

Total  Latin 

America . 

'  898.801,509 

;  895,079,943 

1 

1,090.900,804 

1,249. 005,  ;100 

1,095.702,313 

2.144.t)8.5.:i0:i 

a  Fiscal  year  ending  June  ;10.  Fiscal  year  ending  September  :K). 

I>  Fiscal  year  ending  July  .30.  '  Estimate, 

c  The  figures  for  both  years  are  estimates. 


The  year  1909  was  a  good  trade  year  for  the  United  States,  and 
yet  there  was  a  decrease  in  its  foreign  trade  amounting  to  about 
825,000,000.  As  against  this,  Latin  America  increased  its  trade 
nearly  8149,000,000,  and  in  reality  more  than  this  if  the  figures  for 
Mexico  for  the  calendar  year  were  available  for  comparison. 
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In  Central  America  the  increase  in  the  trade  was  over  .?4, 600, 000. 
Taking  South  America  as  a  whole,  it  was  nearly  $167,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  imjiortant  elements  in  the  commercial  situation 
of  Latin  America  is  the  large  trade  balance  that  all  of  these  countries, 
except  Panama,  ordinarily  enjoy.  In  Panama  the  large  imports 
due  to  the  building  of  the  canal  give  a  fictitious  position  to  the 
comparison  of  imports  and  exports. 

In  ItlOS  (omitting  Panama)  there  were  trade  balances  in  favor  of 
17  of  the  Kepublics,  amounting  to  over  $2()5,00(),()()(),  and  balances 
against  Honduras  and  Paraguay  amountijig  to  about  81  ,lo(),()0(). 

^  In  1909  the  same  17  Kepublics  had  trade  balances  amounting  to 
nearly  8360,000,000,  ami  the  balance  against  Honduras  and  Paraguay 
was  a  little  over  82,000,000.  Mexico,  which  had  a  trade  balance  of 
about  810,500,000  in  1908,  increased  its  credit  in  1909  by  a  balance 
of  837,283,796;  Cuba  increased  its  balance  from  about  89,400,000 
to  about  831,000,000,  and  Brazil  from  842,2.50,000  to  8128,640,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  increase  in  all  the  Lat in- 
American  Republics  occurring  in  the  trade  of  1909  as  compared 
with  1908,  and  also  the  trade  balances  for  or  against  the  Kepublics 
for  both  years. 


Trade  balance. 


Country. 

Increase  in 

trade,  1909.  ; 

1908. 

1909. 

Me.\ico . ' 

<1838,432,001 

ft  $10,491,309 

ft$:57.283.790 

Guatemala  <■ . 

2.702,807  ' 

944,. 557 

4.S27.902 

Salvador . ! 

550,023  1 

1,. 547. 097 

2.224,418 

Honduras . i 

171,977 

<<937.417 

<<,590,943 

Nicaragua . 

a  400,000 

l,500.0tK) 

100,0(KI 

Costa  Rica . 

892,  ,573 

2,134.020 

2,000,319 

I’anama . 

(524.921  ! 
24.033,523 

d  5.979, 7(52 
9.384.933 

d  7, 253, 833 
30. 772, 10(5 

Dominican  Repulilic . 

a  1.791,099 
3,  ,519, 841 
01,128,550 

4.3,58,S81 
«  3. 798.  MO 

3,  .531, 9,52 
/  5, 295, 970 
94., 594, 433 

Argentine  Kepulilie . 

93.032,005 

Bolivia . 

j  1,888,9,55 

3. 0(12, 510 

7,927,994 

Brazil . 

99,737,9(i9 

42,248,287 

128,041,704 

Chile . 

1  0  0,443.205 

IS.  077, 5(5.5 

15.904,972 

Colombia . 

;  0  2,438,243 

!  1,484,852 

4.9.52,300 

Ecuador . 

'  a  1,7(55, 447 

3.  (It  r2, 239 

3.087,278 

I'araguay . 

772,281 

<■  d  20,5. 858 

c<<  1.430.872 

I’eruff . 

i  0  5,500,000 

ft. 500, 000 

3.000,(KHI 

Uruguay . 

0,719,832 

4.271.9.50 

8,978.25t> 

Venezuela  ft . 

2.  ,390, 742 

4.782,020 

0.489,580 

Increases .  093,9119 

Hecreases .  50,709,995 

Net  increase .  148.924.0(14 

Trade  balances,  for;  1908  .  205.102.331 

Trade  balances,  against;  1908  .  7.123.037 

Xet  balance  for;  1908 .  198.039.'294 

Trade  balances,  for;  1909 .  359.738,980 

Trade  lialances,  against;  1909  .  9,253,833 

Net  balance,  for;  1909  .  3.50.485,153 


a  Decrease.  '  Fiscal  year  1907-8. 

b  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  f  Estimate. 

«  1908.  '  9  The  figures  for  both  years  are  estimates, 

d  Against.  ft  1907. 
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All  examination  of  the  kinds  of  goods  imjiorted  into  Latin  Ameri- 
ean  eountiies  and  from  whence  tliey  come  can  he  best  undeitaken  by 
dividing  Latin  America  into  two  sections — first,  South  America,  and 
sc'cond,  the  Republics  in  Xorth  America  and  the  islands.  In  the 
former  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with  Europe,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
with  the  United  States. 

In  South  America  an  c'xamination  of  the  trade  of  two  or  thrc'e  of 
the  leading  States  will  give  an  index  to  the  whole. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  tbe  imports  for  the  year  1909.  under  19 
major  classifications,  were  as  follows: 

C'lassifieation.  Value.  ('lassificalioii.  Value. 


Live  animals .  $l..i4.'>. s.i.'J  Other  metal.s  and  manufactures .  .<!(». 210. S24 

Food  products .  2:1,014.091  .Vcricultural  implements  and  machin- 

Tobacco .  0.201. 02H  cry .  lo.Ool.tilo 

Wines,  liquors,  and  other  IteveraKes _  l.'1.4l0.4.Mi  Railway  cars,  equipment,  rails,  etc.; 

Textiles  and  manufactures  therefrom...  .59,923.099  carriaces,  waKons,  automobiles,  hi- 

OiU . I  ll,S.52.94:l  il  c.vcles.  etc .  :il. 711.2s.) 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod-  i  Coal. coke,  carthenwareaml  (jla.ss  prod¬ 
ucts .  10.2n:i.;i9:i  :  nets,  graphite,  asphalt,  etc .  2I.7.5S.2»)9 

I’aints,  dyes,  etc .  1.997,10,5  liuildint:  materials .  2S.30.5.KS9 

Tim l)er,  '  woods,  and  manufactures  Electrical  apparatus .  4,210,914 

thereof .  7.0.'19,71.5  Miscellaneous .  S.2.57,t);i.5 

l’a|)er  and  manufactures  thereof .  o, O-ls, :i,59  — 

Hides,  skins,  and  manufactures .  2..5S1.10.5  i  Total .  :t02. 7.50.09.5 

Iron,  steel,  and  manufactures .  :i0.57o.2’!2  |l 

In  textile.s  the  principal  import  wa.s  cotton  cloths,  ,1  “O; 

next  in  order  came  woolens,  §11,198,897;  silks,  S.5,229,189. 

The  principal  iron  and  steel  imports  were:  Wire,  to  the  value  of 
§4,154,862;  nails,  §2,825,478;  bar  and  sheet  iron,  §4,056,804;  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  (mit  including  wire),  §7,675,868;  bolts  and  nuts. 
§1,584,851;  cooking  and  household  utensils,  §989,724;  bath  tubs, 
§482,005;  windmills,  §,581,472;  wire  cloth,  §845,888. 

Of  the  agricultural  implements  and  requisites  the  iirincipal  imports 
were:  Plows,  §1,866,885;  sacking  for  bags,  §6,801 ,149;  binding  twine. 
§1,260,989;  reapers,  §1 ,1 10,.5.52. 

Steel  rails  to  the  value  of  .§8,780,016;  railway  cars,  §4,960,862;  and 
automobiles,  §798,656  were  imported. 

(’oal  to  the  value  of  §15.818,898  and  coke  to  the  value  of  §878,410 
were  brought  in  during  the  year.  About  14  jier  cent  of  all  the  coal 
was  ree.xported  or,  rather,  sold  to  foreign  vessels  touching  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Under  building  material  ajipear  iron  tubing,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  §2,842,582,  and  pine  and  spruce  lumber,  §16,660,298. 

In  round  numbers  the  six  countries  leading  in  the  Argentine  import 
trade  were  as  follows:  I’nited  Kingdom,  §99,200.000:  Germany. 
§44, ,500,000;  United  States,  §48,000,000:  h^-ance,  §80,800.000:  Italy, 
§26,8.50,000;  Belgium,  §18,.500,000. 
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(’omparod  witli  tlie  precediiifj  year  there  was  an  increase  of  trade 
for  the  I’nited  States  of  21  per  cent ;  for  Germany,  IS  per  cent;  for  the 
United  Kinjjdoin,  6  per  cent. 

In  Brazil  the  imports,  divided  primarily  into  four  classifications, 
amounted  in  value  to  S179,69(),12o.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  the  imports,  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  from  the  principal 
commercial  countries  of  the  world.  C’lass  I  comprises  live  animal 
products;  C’lass  II,  raw  materials  and  products  intended  for  use  in  the 
arts  and  sciences:  Class  III,  manufactured  products;  and  Class  IV, 
food  products. 


Country. 

Class  1. 

Cla.ss  II. 

Cla.ss  III. 

Class  IV. 

Gonnanv . 

$1  !.»<.% 

$5, 41 1 , 55h 

$22,076,815 

*.506,780 

Aruentiha . 

478, 424 

211,330 

124.034 
1,432.120 
6, 668, 171 

17,108,801 

RclKiiim . . 

161. ()21 

1,199,815 

10, 400 

Unitotl  suites . 

17. 530 

3,326,954 

1.5,701.2(8) 

3,219,838 

Franco . 

,51,128 

1,98R.024 

13,734.860 

2,835,786 

t-’nitoU  Kingdom.,. . 

44,0*11 

17,  .301., 5(H) 

29.8.36.270 

1,0,59,446 

.Si)ain . 

Holland . . 

5,088 

173, 176 

197.405 

1.146,  ,332 

19,085 

m,  m\ 

1,331.866 

337.0.30 

Fortut'al . 

14,275 

198,085 

975.928 

8,8(Hj,327 

Italy . 

1,140 

619.633 

1.811,246 

2.804.518 

Switzerland . 

27,888 

47,983 
11,614 
107, 107 
80.047 
1,184.016 

973,759 
438,922 
177,684 
.59.050 
7.34, 447 

913,539 
1.054.397 
5, 485, 264 
814,426 
3,664.208 

Urupuav . 

524,002 

Other  countries . 

196,979 

ToUil . 

1,393,077 

32.573,tH)2 

95.673.78.3 

1  ,50,049.ti6.3 

For  the  year  19()S  the  totals  in  the  classes  were;  Class  I,  .?863,86S; 
Class  II,  .?33,()()2,963;  Class  III,!591  ,()o4,9S();  and  Class  IV,S48,036,027. 
In  Class  III  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  other  than  machinery, 
amountetl  to  Si 9.387,837.  The  value  of  the  machinery  imported  was 
817,132, 310.  Other  principal  imports  were  cotton  manufactures, 
812,479,495;  carriages  and  vehicles,  82,767,500;  manufactures  of 
wool,  82,472,610;  manufactures  of  porcelain,  82,532,260;  paper  manu¬ 
factures,  83,953,983;  chemical  products  and  pharmaceutical  supplies, 
84,256,058.  The  principal  imports  under  carriajjes  and  vehicles  were 
railroads  and  street  cars,  81,974,306.  Under  iron  and  steel  manu- 
tures,  the  principal  items  were  steel  rails,  87,077,896;  building  hard¬ 
ware,  82,527,855;  wire,  81,774,776;  cutlery,  8721,292.  lender  ma¬ 
chinery  there  was  imported  electrical  machinery,  82,356,846;  indus¬ 
trial  machinery,  83,117,823;  locomotives,  82,016,490. 

The  five  countries  having  the  lead  in  Brazilian  trade  in  1909 
were  ITtited  Kingdom,  848,241,287:  Germany,  828,007,001;  United 
States,  822,265.534;  France,  818,610,398;  Argentine  Republic, 
$17,922,587.  Of  these  countries,  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
France  increased  its  trade  19  per  cent;  the  ITiited  States,  6.2  per 
cent;  Germany,  5.1  percent;  Argentine  llepublic.  2.1  percent;  and 
the  ITiited  Kingdom  lost  3.2  per  cent. 
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Chilean  imports  for  the  year  lOUt)  reaehetl  a  total  of  $94,349,795. 
Arranged  into  ten  groups,  these  imports  were  as  follows: 

Article.  Value.  .\rticle.  Value. 

Textiles .  $2:1.iKK),729  .\niinal  products .  $l().0(>5,.'i94 

.Mineral  products .  Hi.  K4.'>.4iei  Paper,  etc .  2.  X17.925 

Coal,  oils,  etc .  Itl.  .532.3.19  Chemical  pro(lucts .  2,01(1.405 

Vepetable  products .  10, 50S,94s  Wines  and  li(iuors .  l,950.(X)(i 

Machinery .  10.174,ti82  .\rms .  S2S,310 

In  textiles,  nearly  one-half  the  imports,  $10,412,753,  were  from 
Great  Britain;  next  came  Germany  with  $5,512,716;  India  was  third 
with  $2,305,570;  and  France  fourth  with  $2,214,00$.  The  United 
.States  sent  textiles  only  to  the  amount  of  $744,498. 

In  mineral  products  Germany  led  with  .$6,365,4.54,  closely  followed 
by  Great  Britain  with  $6,185,639;  Belgium  was  third  with  $1,775,124, 
and  the  United  States  fourth  with  $1,495,919. 

Of  coal,  oils,  etc..  Great  Britain  led  with  $7,365,206,  followetl  by 
the  United  .States,  .$3,332,720,  Australia,  .$3,191,815,  and  Peru, 
$1,681,476. 

In  vegetable  products  Peru  led  with  .$2,721,470.  Then,  in  order, 
came  Germany,  $1,704,323,  Great  Britain,  $1,493,931,  and  the  I’nited 
States,  .$1,299,001. 

With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Belgium  and  France, 
practically  all  the  machinery  imported  came  from  three  countries, 
Germany,  $4,122,739,  Great  Britain,  $3,987,823,  United  States, 
$1,. 396, 477. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  animal  products,  $6,386,801,  <-ame  from 
the  Argentine  Bej)id)lic. 

More  than  one-half  the  paper,  etc.,  came  from  Germany,  $1 ,3.52,571 ; 
the  United  States  followed  with  $485,079,  and  Great  Britain  with 
$311,776. 

Germanv  led  also  in  chemicals,  .$817,347,  followed  by  (Jreat  Britain, 
$479,511,  France,  $353,295,  and  the  United  States,  $232,282. 

In  wines  and  liquors  the  princi|)al  importati(»n  was  from  I' ranee, 
$613,728,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  .$466,306,  and  Italy,  and  Spain 
each  with  $235,667. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  exporters  of  arms  to 
Chile,  the  former  sending  $353,2.53  and  the  latter  .$292,488. 

The  five  leading  countries  in  the  import  trade  of  ('Idle  wore 
United  Kingdom,  $31 ,842,746;  Germany,  .$22,436,041 ;  United  States, 
$9,601,084;  Argentine  Republic,  $6,617,054;  I'rance,  $.5,663,495. 
('onq)ared  with  tbe  j)receding  year  then*  was  an  increa.se  in  United 
.States  trade  amounting  to  10  p(U’  c(*nt ;  in  British  trade  amounting 
to  4  per  cent;  and  a  htss  in  German  trade  of  over  18  per  cent. 
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Tlie  total  foroijili  trade  of  the  10  South  American  Republics  for  the 
year  1909  amounted  to  §1,654,843,091,  of  which  §689,883,121  was 
im])orts.  Of  this  latter  amount,  the  I’nited  Kingdom  furnished 
§211,514,783;  (lermany  §114,536,046;  the  I’nited  States  §98,289,962; 
France  §63,300,107;  and  Belgium  §28,971,569. 

The  percentages  of  the  trade  enjoyed  hy  the  five  leading  commercial 
nations  were  I’nited  Kingdom  30.7;  Germany  16.6;  I’nited  States  14.2; 
France  9.2,  and  Belgium  4.2. 

For  the  10  Latin  Republics  in  North  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and 
Costa  Rica  may  he  taken  as  indicating  the  general  character  of  the 
import  trade.  The  imports  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1909,  were  §78,266,513.  These  imports  are  classified  as  follows: 


Mineral  .xul).«tances .  S'2'2,  2!t4,  220 

Vcfietahle  substance.^ .  H,  083,  290 

Machines  and  apparatus . ' .  10.  OtiO,  7.51 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof .  7,952,330 

.\niinals  and  animal  substances .  0,  284,  203 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products .  4,827,801 

M'ines,  licpiors,  and  beverasjes .  2,783,  193 

I’aper  and  its  manufactures .  2,  324,  232 

\  ehicles  and  cars .  2, 1.5(i,  040 

.Vrms  and  explosives .  1,  200,  5-50 

.Miscellaneous .  3,  0;13,  729 


I’nder  the  heading  of  mineral  substances,  iron  and  steel  form  the 
principal  items,  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  construction  and 
industrial  material,  §7,727,5f)4,  and  second,  manufactures,  §2,448,- 
688;  total,  §10,176,282.  Stones,  earths,  and  manufactures  thereof 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  §8,200,185.  I’nder  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  are  classified  raw  textile  fil)ers,  §2,229,393:  fruits  and  grains, 
§4,043,630;  wood  and  lumber,  §2,457,983;  manufactures  of  wootl, 
§2,292,489.  I’nder  te.xtiles  and  manufactures  thereof  were  imported: 
Cotton  goods,  §4,674,086;  linen,  hemp,  etc.,  §457,962;  woolen  goods, 
§1 ,5f)3,070;  silks,  §739,138;  silk  mixed  with  other  fibers,  §437,393; 
artificial  silk,  §.50,686.  I’nder  animal  substances  were;  Live  animals, 
§673,t)69;  meats,  skins,  horns,  etc.,  §558,515;  animal  products, 
canned  meats,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  §2,774,917;  shoes,  skins, 
hides,  and  fur  manufactures,  §2,279,393. 

Practically  all  of  the  live  animals  were  imported  from  the  I'nited 
States.  §628,575  out  of  §673,619.  Very  little  fresh  meat  was  imported 
int(t  Mexiccu  'Phe  great  hulk  of  preserved  meats  and  fish,  §115,094 
out  of  §14().856,  came  from  the  I’nited  States;  Norway  was  next 
with  §15,123.  All  fresh  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  §17,444,  came  from  the 
I’nited  States.  Canned  meats  were  imported  to  the  value  of  §882.924, 
of  which  I'nited  States  sent  §39t),124,  Spain  §285,791,  France  §77,729, 
(lermany  §3t),51t),  and  Switzerland,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries  lesser  amounts.  Fggs  to  the  value  of  §114,872  and 
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lard  to  tlie  value  of  -SI  ,02.5,284  were  imported  from  the  I’uited 
States,  as  was  also  the  hulk  of  butter,  8120. 001  out  of  8108, .510. 
Denmark  was  the  closest  competitor  in  butter,  with  810,042.  (’heese 
to  the  value  of  8200,08.3  was  imported,  of  which  Holland  sent  8107,200, 
rnited  States  8.53,001,  Switzerland  820,4.54,  and  F'rance,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  lesser  amounts. 

Out  of  8130,801  worth  of  leather  bands  and  ropes,  the  United 
States  sent  881,071  and  Great  Britain  840,840,  and  of  hair  ropes  and 
bands,  out  of  847,002,  Germany  sent  824,4.53,  and  Great  Britain 
822,004;  of  83.56,082  in  dressed  calf  skins,  patent  leathers,  goat  and 
chamois  skins,  8106,077  came  from  Germany,  8110,670  from  the 
I’nited  States,  and  830,787  from  France.  Out  of  81,27.5,46.5  worth 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  slipjiers,  the  Ihiited  States  sent  81,176,063, 
Spain  .883,381,  France  88,071,  and  Germany.  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  Austria-Hungary  very  small  amounts. 

There,  was  imported  from  the  United  States  raw  cotton  to  the 
value  of  82,813,471. 

About  one-half  of  an  import  of  81 37, .500  in  rice  came  from  India 
and  841,000  from  United  States.  Most  of  the  grains  were  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Of  8101,217  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  81.54,0.58;  Cuba,  .83,441 ; 
Turkey,  82,204;  and  India,  ^i.OOO.  Of  chewing  tobacco,  less  than 
812,000,  practically  all  came  from  the  United  States,  as  did  also 
812, .500  wortli  of  cigarette  tobacco.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  cigarettes, 
822,276  out  of  827,414,  came  from  Cuba,  as  did  also  810,340  out  of 
824,024  worth  of  cigars.  Xearly  all  the  sugar.  800,38.5,  came  from 
tlie  United  States,  as  did  also  8268,080  out  of  8320,060  of  wheat 
flour.  The  United  States  sent  also  over  8100,000  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  82,242,207  of  building  lumber.  It  sent  also  88.5,030  of  barrels, 
casks,  etc.,  .8332,803  of  wood  boxes,  and  .8300,000  worth  of  other 
wooden  manufactures,  not  including  furniture.  The  United  States 
also  sent  nearly  .8.500,000  of  all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  about  811.5,000. 

The  great  bulk  of  copper,  tin,  and  bronze,  amounting  to  over 
.81,7.50,000,  came  from  the  Ignited  States. 

The  great  bulk  of  iron  and  steel  was  also  from  the  United  States. 
Among  the  principal  items  under  this  classification  imported  from 
that  country  were:  Wire  fencing,  847.5,271 ;  plows,  8270,.564;  iron 
and  steel  wire  cable,  8124,864.  Of  iron  piping,  81,3.52,039,  the 
8197,404  worth  was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  From  the  Ignited 
States  came  also  iron  and  steel  in  sheets  valued  at  8533,479;  steel 
rails,  81,447,000;  spikes,  fish  plates,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  8370,484. 

Lime,  cement,  etc.,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  8446,001,  of 
which  8190,232  came  from  Germany,  8137,139  from  Great  Britain, 
and  .866,021  from  the  l’nite<l  States.  There  was  imported  from  the 
L’nited  States  coal  to  the  value  of  81,40.5,9.52,  and  from  Great  Britain 
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to  the  value  of  .S46S,.575,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  S2,l  1(),6()S.  A 
little  over  S750,000,  out  of  somethiiift  less  than  $1 ,()()(), 000  in  value, 
of  refined  mineral  oil,  and  erude  oil  to  the  value  of  S001,622,  eame 
from  the  United  States.  Coke  worth  SI, 339,247  was  imported;  of 
this  the  Imited  States  sent  S7So,192,  Germany  $398,149,  and  Great 
Britain  $136,089. 

Common  bottles  to  the  value  of  $428,809  in  all  were  imported,  of 
which  Germany  sent  $2.52,636  and  the  United  States  $163,654. 

The  hulk  of  the  common  "las.sware,  $105,205  out  of  $216,686,  was 
imported  from  the  ITiited  States. 

Under  the  heading  of  wines,  liquors,  and  beverages,  France  .sent 
brandy  to  the  value  of  $673,311,  out  of  a  total  of  $918,981,  only 
about  one-seventh  in  the  wood.  Of  bottled  beer  and  cider,  Spain 
sent  $64,300,  the  United  States  $27,276,  Great  Britain  $19,158,  and 
Germany  $11,027.  Of  a  total  import  of  wines  in  the  wood  of  $870,- 
104,  Spain  sent  $496,731,  France  $290,044,  the  I'nited  States  $51,552; 
and  of  the  total,  $4.59,680,  of  wines  in  bottles  (not  incUuling  sparkling 
wines),  Spain  sent  $127,398,  F'rance  $174,422,  Italy  $49,200.  Of 
sparkling  wines,  the  bulk  came  from  IVance,  $139,014  out  of  $1.53,952. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  agricultural  and  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  was  $9,443,547 ;  of  this  amount  imports  from  the  ITiited  States 
amounted  to  $6,0.54,132,  from  Great  Britain  $1,785,295,  from  Ger¬ 
many  $1,154,976,  and  from  Belgium  $248,674. 

There  was  imjxirted  from  the  United  States  railway  cars  to  the 
value  of  $744,348  out  of  a  total  of  $907,097. 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous,  some  of  the  principal  imjior- 
tations  were:  Lubricating  oil,  $2.50,847;  rubber  machine  bands, 
$124,614;  and  rubber  tubing,  $108,285,  from  the  United  States; 
musical  instruments,  from  Germany  $197,616,  and  from  the  United 
States  $245,860;  and  perfumery,  $175,016,  from  France. 

The  five  leailing  countries  in  the  Mexican  imjiort  trade  were: 
I’nited  States,  $4.5,280,775;  ITiited  Kingdom,  $9,897,204;  Germany, 
$8,568,765;  France,  $6,178,645;  Spain  $2,588,671 .  Compared  with 
the  ))receding  year,  there  was  a  loss  in  trade  in  the  case  of  alt  of  these 
countries.  Expressed  in  percentages,  it  was  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  39  per  cent ;  .Germany,  39  per  cent;  I'rance,  38  per  cent; 
Spain,  31  per  cent;  and  the  United  States,  23  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1909, 
were  $86,791,371.  The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 


were  as  follows: 

<'ereals . ! . .S 11,  (MO,  991 

Meats .  9,027,128 

Uotton  and  manufaetures  thereof .  8, 02:1,  .502 

Iron  and  steel .  4,  .52:1, 9-52 

Machinery .  4, 108,  .500 

Manufactures .  3,724,147 
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Food  t^ubstance.-i  not  otherwit^e  clat^sitied .  $3,  (itiO.  (i0(> 

Veiietables .  3, 568, 97  4 

Vegetable  fibers .  2,837,486 

Wood  and  manufactures  thereof .  2,042, 161 


About  one-half  of  the  cereals  was  imported  from  tlie  United  States, 
$3,646,349  from  Germany,  $1,919,00.5  from  tlie  United  Kinjulom, 
and  $1 ,072,243  from  other  European  countries.  Of  meats,  $6,904,485 
was  from  the  I'nited  States  and  $2,581,445  from  other  American 
countries.  Of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  there  was  imported  from 
the  United  Kinjjdom  $3,438,196,  from  Germany  $1,677,077,  from 
Sjiain  $1,215,668,  and  from  France  $816,121. 

The  bulk  of  the  iron  and  steel  came  from  the  ITiited  States, 
$3,316,326,  with  the  United  Kin<rdom  next  in  order,  $622,051.  Of 
machinery,  $3,262,951  came  from  the  United  States  and  $339,272 
from  the  United  Kin<;dom. 

Of  miscellaneous  food  substances  the  United  States  sent  $1,365,341 
and  otlier  American  countries  $2,074,879.  Of  vegetables  the  ITiited 
.States  sent  $820,170,  other  American  countries  $1,416,847,  and 
.Spain  $643,166.  Of  vejretable  fibers  the  United  Kingdom  sent 
$1,661,099,  and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries  $697,830.  Of 
fo(*d,  oils,  and  li(piors,  Spain  sent  $1,876,877,  P'rance  $303,597,  and 
the  United  .States  $276,028. 

The  live  countries  leadin"  in  the  Cuban  import  trade  were  United 
States,  $44,612,242;  United  Kinpilom,  $10,639,462;  France,  $7,576,- 
616;  .Spain,  $7,390,782;  Germany,  $6,350,534. 

The  (’osta  Rican  imports  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  $6,109,938. 
The  importation  by  articles  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Cotton  "00(1? .  .8ti!)3,  521 

Flour .  4(i3,  .573 

Machinery .  223,747 

Lard....! .  157,242 

Dru"? .  119,:i0(i 

Railroad  material .  119, 14() 

Lumber .  118,057 

Electrical  material .  104,785 

<  'anned  "oml? .  40, 137 

Codfish .  44.  !t42 

Maize .  44,  :151 

Fence  wire .  32,  730 

Hardware .  29,434 


In  all  of  these  articles,  with  but  one  exception,  the  United  States 
led  in  tlie  amount  of  the  im])orts.  The  one  exception  was  cotton 
floods,  of  which  there  was  imported  from  Elngland  -$267,268  and 
from  the  United  States  $213,176.  According  to  the  C'osta  Rican 
.statistics  the  import  of  flour  from  the  United  .States  was  valued  at 
$460,775;  lard  at  $152,726;  machinery  at  $164,027;  railroad  material 
at  $76,641;  lumber  at  $118,057  (the  total  importation);  maize  at 
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§44,351  (total  importation);  codfish,  .S3(),872;  electrical  material  at 
SSI, 568;  drugs,  SdU,7()3:  canned  goods,  S25,4()(>;  fence  wire,  S32,704 
(practically  the  whole  importation);  hardware,  821,125. 

The  five  countries  lea<ling  in  the  C'osta  Kican  import  trade  were 
United  States,  S3,37().35();  United  Kingdom,  §1,115,677;  Germany, 
§802,235;  France,  §305,497;  Spain,  §160,691.  Compared  \nth  the 
preceding  year,  the  United  States  increased  its  trade  29  per  cent,  and 
Germany  24  per  cent.  The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  decreased 
13  per  cent. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  tlie  ten  Latin  Kepuhlics  in  North  America 
for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  §489,841,712.  Of  this  amount 
§205,791,822  represented  imports.  The  share  of  the  United  States 
in  this  trade  was  §108,509,164;  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  §27,603,821; 
of  Germany,  §19,956,291;  of  France,  §15,859,527;  of  Belgium, 
$1,364,899.  The  percentages  of  the  trade  were:  United  States. 
52.7;  United  Kingdom,  13.4;  Germany,  9.7;  France,  7.7;  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  0.7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  into  Latin  America  for  the 
3'ear  1909  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany.  France,  Belgium, 
and  tlie  United  States: 


Country. 

United 

Kingdom. 

(iermany. 

France. 

Jlelgium. 

United 

States. 

Mexico . 

$9,897,204 

$8.01)8.705 

$0, 178.1)45  ■ 

$952,440 

$45,280,775 

Ouatemala . 

l.(X>1.843 

1,2.58.193 

209,947 

93.  .309 

1,718,)XX) 

SaivaUor . 

1.438.014 

4.82.342 

285. 170 

104,550 

1,344,310 

Honduras . 

245.258 

233. 515 

144.891  : 

0,981 

1,709.877 

Nicaraguan . 

41X).0(X) 

31X1.000 

150,000 

30.  (XX) 

1,500,  OCX) 

Co.sla  Rica . 

1.115,077 

802,235 

305.497 

97, 759 

3.370.350 

Panama . 

1,702,411 

914, 750 

297.352 

108.320 

4.9!X).027 

Cuba . 

10,039,402 

0,350.  .514 

7.570.017 

825,000 

42.012.242 

Oominican  Hepubiic . 

57B. olB 

911.970 

188.948 

0. 540 

2,  .59.3, 490 

Haiti . 

460.831)  . 

1.34.075 

522. 400 

3,310,827 

.\rgentinc  Republic . 

99.198,209  ' 

44.555.770 

30.801,132 

13,570,074 

43.)Xi8.829 

ISoiivia . 

3,157,738 

2. 128. 4(X) 

591.8.59 

0)27. 221) 

4.349.412 

Brazii . 

48,241,287 

28.007.001 

18,010,398 

7.280,(X)7 

22. 205. 5i)4 

Chile . 

i  31,842,740 

22,430.421 

5.1)1)3.495 

2,7.51.774 

9.tX)1.084 

Colombia . 

2,000,000 

1,000.000 

050, 0(X) 

SO.tXX) 

3,  .500. 000 

Ecuador . 

3, 149, 824 

1.073,432 

010.435 

437.082 

2.397.995 

Paraguay . 

85ti,334 

1.192,020 

304,310 

49.4,89 

222. 7l>4 

Peru . 

8,170,M5 

4.407.170 

1.459.795 

1,299,  .5.55 

5.92.3.340 

Uruguay  o . 

11,900,000 

0.-2(X).(KX) 

4,250,000 

2. 8.50.  (XX) 

4,l(X),n(X) 

Venezuela . 

2,997,940 

2.275.012 

298.083 

25, 702 

2.854,004 

North  .\merican  Republics . 

27,003,821 

19, 950.  .391 

15. 8.59.  .527 

2.224,899 

108,  ,509. 104 

Sotith  .Vmerican  Republics . 

211,514,783 

'  114. 5.30. 0-10 

03.3(X),  107 

28.971,509 

98.289,902 

Total . 

239,118,004 

134. 492. 437 

79.159.0.34 

'  31.190.4t')S 

i  2(Xi.799.12e 

a  Estimate. 

The  total  exports  of  Latin  America  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to 
nearly  §2,145,000,000.  This  was  nearly  §149,000,000  greater  than 
the  trade  for  the  jireceding  year. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to  §1,728,203,271.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Latin  America 
therefore  exceeded  those  from  the  United  States  hy  §416,483,032. 
The  great  hulk  of  this  trade  can  he  divided  broadly  into  four  classes: 
I.  Products  of  stock  raising;  11.  Agricultural  products;  III.  Forest 
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products;  IV.  Mine  products.  El.xact  statistics  under  these  classi¬ 
fications  are  not  available,  hut  the  following  estimate  is  ajijiro.xi- 
inately  correct:  Agricultural  jiroducts,  $000, 000, 000;  stock-raisin" 
ju-oducts,  8400,000,000;  mine  jiroducts,  8400,000,000;  forest  jiroil- 
ucts,  8200,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  e.xports  of  the  Arfjentine  Republic  for  the 
year  was  8700,106,623.  Of  this  amount  81o3,o4S,3o6  may  he  classed 
as  stock-raisin"  products;  8230, .503, 906  as  a"ricultural  products; 
88,927,362  as  forest  products;  and  8742,020  as  mine  products. 

The  value  of  live  animals  exported  was  84,992,726;  frozen  beef, 
820,943,549;  frozen  mutton,  85,319,612;  hides  and  skins,  840,165,681 ; 
wool,  8.59,931,751;  tallow,  87,573,230.  There  were  also  considerable 
exjiorts  of  chilled  beef,  jerked  beef,  beef  e.xtract,  beef  meal,  and 
butter. 

Amoii"  the  principal  a"ricultural  exjiorts  from  the  Aiftentine 
Republic  were:  Wheat,  8106,038,940;  maize,  858,374,430;  linseed, 
843,713,358;  oats,  810,115,161;  other  exjiorts  wheat  flour,  bran,  etc. 

The  princi])al  forest  export  was  (piehracho  extract,  84,226,233; 
ht"s,  84,380,033.  The  juincipal  mine  product  was  cojiper,  8595,307. 

The  exports  from  Bolivia  were  juincipally  from  the  mines  and 
forests.  For  the  year  the  tin  export  was  worth  over  814,000,000,  and 
the  silver  export  83,3.50,000.  Besides  these  two  metals  cojiper, 
bismuth,  and  wolfram  were  exported.  The  principal  forest  product 
was  rubber,  worth  about  84.200,000.  The  coca  export  amounted  to 
8117,072. 

In  Brazil  the  principal  stock-raisin"  products  were  hides,  worth 
88,812,600;  and  skins,  worth  84,709,492. 

The  mine  proiluction  of  Brazil  was  about  85,000,000,  of  which 
about  one-half  was  ftold,  and  about  81,800,000  manf'anese,  and  the 
remainder  monazite  sand  and  precious  stones. 

The  "reat  bulk  of  Brazilian  exports  were  agricultural  and  forest. 
In  agricultural  exports  coffee  led,  8161,922,682  :  then,  in  order,  came 
cacao,  87,739,870;  tobacco,  86,443,681;  sugar,  83,247,504;  cotton, 
.82,861,662;  bran,  81,210,572;  cotton  seeds,  .8711,401. 

The  jirincipal  forest  product  was  rubber,  .891,578,388;  verba  mat6, 
to  the  value  of  88,025,333 ;  and  Brazil  nuts,  to  the  value  of  81 ,493,712, 
were  exported. 

The  total  exjiort  of  products  from  Chile  for  the  year  1909  amounted 
to  8110,314,767.  The  great  bulk  of  this  was  mineral  products — 
886,949,963.  The  value  of  all  vegetable  products,  agricultural  and 
forest,  was  811,171,568,  and  of  animal  products,  88,340,730.  The 
following  shows  the  mineral  export  of  Chile  for  the  year: 


Nitrate . quintals. .  21,015, 125 

Copper . kilofTrams. .  42,  726, 145 

Coal . tons..  898,971 

Iodine . kilofirams. .  474,  200 
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Riirax . kilof'rams. .  32,  218, 042 

('oniinon  salt . quintals. .  20,  403 

Silver . •. . •'rams..  44,282,531 

Gold . do....  1,208,414 

Sulphur . kilograms. .  4,  507,  707 

Sulphuric  acid . do -  1,  415,  (KK) 


Tlio  tuiit  of  (|iianity  for  coal  is  the  metric  ton  (2,204.6  pounds),  and 
for  nitrate  and  salt  the  metric  (luintal  (220.4  pounds).  For  the 
other  articles  the  unit  jjiven  is  the  kilogram  (2.2  jtounds),  except  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  is  given  in  grams  (15.43  grains). 

Exports  from  Colombia  are  estimated  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
SS,000,000;  stock  raising,  $2,000,000;  forest,  $2,000,000;  and  mine, 
$2,500,000. 

In  Costa  Ilica  the  principal  stock-raising  export  was  hides,  $105,020. 
Hananas  and  coffee  hirnish  the  Imlk  of  the  agricultural  exports,  the 
former  $4,355,045  and  the  latter  $2,639,873.  Cacao  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $56,000.  The  rid)ber  export  was  about 
$72,000,  and  the  fine  woods  (cedar,  mahogany,  and  rosewood)  about 
$30,000. 

The  principal  stock-raising  export  from  Cuba  was  hides  and 
skins — something  over  $1,000,000.  In  agricultural  exports  sugar 
led,  with  $70,996,726.  Next  in  order  came  tobacco — leaf  tobacco, 
$20,072,681;  manufactured  tobacco,  $12,938,624.  The  fresh  fruit 
ex])ort  amounted  to  over  $2,300,000. 

The  exports  of  the  Dominican  llepuhlic  were  mainly  agricultural, 
the  stock-raising  products  amounting  to  about  $166,000,  and  the 
forest  i)roducts  (i)rincipally  furniture  and  dyewoods)  about  $173,000. 
The  vahie  of  sugar  exported  was  $3,304,931 ;  of  cacao,  $2,759,191 ;  of 
leaf  tobacco,  $1,239,486;  of  coffee,  $128,202;  and  of  bananas, 
$125,766. 

The.  principal  agricultiiral  export  of  Ecuador  was  cacao,  $7,261,309. 
The  value  of  the  coffee  exported  was  $528,474,  and  of  fruits  $63,668. 
In  forest  prochicts  the  j)rincipal  export  was  ivory  nuts,  $1,530,991, 
and  nd)ber,  $770,234.  The  hide  export  amounted  to  $226,398,  ami 
the  Panama  hats  t»)  $1,158,573. 

Guatemala:  The  coffee  export  of  this  country  amounted  to  $5,697,- 
183;  bananas,  $200,474;  sugar,  $186,788.  Hides  and  skins  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  $290,783,  and  rubber  to  the  value  of  $158,573. 
Furniture  woods  and  chicle  together  amounted  to  $105,000. 

The  estimates  of  exports  from  Haiti  were:  Agriculture,  $8,500,000; 
forest,  $1,000,000;  stock  raising,  $150,000. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Honduras  exported  amounted  to  about 
$1,100,000,  the  forest  products  to  about  $250,000,  mine  products  to 
$662,957,  and  stock-raising  products  to  about  $117,000. 

Mexico,  like  Bolivia  and  ('bile,  is  principally  a  mining  state.  The 
value  of  the  mine  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was. 
$72,136,413.  Of  this  nearly  $20,000,000  was  gold,  nearly  $37,000,00(4 
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silver,  and  over  -SlO.dOOjOOO  copper.  The  principal  agricultural 
exports  were:  Henequen,  -SI  1 ,942,35(1;  collee,  .$6,252,163;  ixtle, 
.$1,435,957;  and  beans  over  $1  ,()0(),0()().  The  rubber  export  was 
$4,359,713;  guayule,  $2,370,537;  furniture  woods,  over  $1  ,()()(),()()0. 
Mexico  exported  cattle  to  the  value  of  $1,S47,9S3;  goat  skins, 
$1,832,645;  and  cattle  hides,  $2,351,045. 

The  estimates  of  exports  from  Nicaragua  are:  Agriculture,  $836,- 
000;  stock  raising,  $737,000;  forest,  $683,000;  mine,  $1,000,000. 

The  estimates  of  exjxuts  from  Panama  are:  Agriculture,  $8.50,000; 
forest,  $500,000;  stock  raising,  $120,000;  mine,  $25,000. 

The  stock-raising  exports  from  Paraguay  for  the  year  were  $1,546,- 
837,  and  the  estimate*!  value  of  the  forest  export  was  $1,300,000. 

The  principal  agricultural  exports  of  Salvador  were:  Coffee, 
$4,590,705;  indigo,  $257,247;  and  sugar,  $136,575.  The  hides  ex¬ 
ported  were  worth  about  $452,000,  the  balsam  export  was  $103,681, 
and  the  mine  exports  $1,100,839. 

The  stock-raising  exports  of  Uruguay  amounted  to  $44,763,824. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  agricultural  exports  were  about  $2,000,000 
ami  the  forest  exports  about  $800,000. 

From  Venezuela  the  j)rinci])al  agricultural  exjiorts  were:  C'offee, 
$6,054,422;  cacao,  $3,624,815.  The  export  of  hides  was  $!)29,497 ; 
of  goatskins,  $295,125;  and  of  cattle,  $209,848.  The  balata  exp*»rt 
amounted  to  $1,345,587,  and  rubber  to  nearly  a  half  a  million. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Latin-American  exports  to  five  of 
the  leading  commercial  countries — Uniteil  Kingdom,  (lermany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States: 


Country. 

I’nitetl 

Eingdom. 

•  iennany. 

France. 

Belgium.  ’ 

Inilcd 

Stales. 

Mexico . 

. .  $12,(liit>,0,')4 

$0,429,500 

$5.  .504, 985 

$2,903,474 

$80.472.:i4:l 

Ouateniaia . 

10.i,807 

3,939,207 

713.765 

1,776,676 

.Salvaior . 

449. S94 

1,001,310 

l,029,(Vi3 

0,038 

1,879,4,54 

Honduras . 

12,191 

71,793 

1.428 

.  .  .  1 

1 .  .565 

XicaraRuaa . 

400, 000 

700.000 

250,  fHN) 

20,000  ! 

1,100, (MX) 

2,944,947 

l*i*>,080 

80,972 

4,484,290 

117,29^ 

142.174 

3.770 

1,204,90*1 

101,4.57,34:1 

Cul)a . 

4,959,040 

1,290,447  ; 

a  225, 000 

Dominican  Repulilic . 

70,9151 

2, 190, 127 

924.015  ^ 

4,764,904 

Haiti« . 

1,2(K).(K)0 

1,750,000 

5.400,0f)f)  : 

0.50,  tMK) 

7(M),000 

•Vrijentine  Repuldic . 

SO,  745.00*1  ' 

41,35:1,332 

3S,996.(M)4  i 

41, 30*’),  799 

20,  (HI*).  790 

Boliviao . 

1,020,OIH) 

130,  IHH) 

140.000 

4,000 

II.INM) 

Brazil . 

49,S.32,1S0 

48,130,450 

20,514,120  1 
.5,210,909  1 

0,492,082 

123, 817, ’298 

Chile . 

44,92S,425 

23,841,981 

2,888,440 

19,  *149, 707 

Coloml)iao . 

2.100,900 

1,100,000 

1.600.0fH)  i 

HO.  000 

7, 4(H),  IHH) 

Eouailor . 

1,250,734 

1,577,999 

971,799 

4,460.H07  ' 

16,000 

3,410,140 

I’araRUay . 

al,Sf)0,000 

80,900  i 

182,397 

1,434 

I’eru . 

12.169,565 

1,834,785 

2.313,790 

1,342,800 

*1,835,  .510 

CruRuav . 

3.363. 00<) 

5,301,000 

i  7,3:iO.(MH) 

0,,3’27,*KX) 

5, 058,  (HH) 

Venezuela . 

1.. 524, 201 

893,415 

4, 9.5:1.  .529 

45,288  j 

7,440,20.5 

North  .Vmerican  Republics _ 

22,357,022 

20,879,897 

1,5, 840, 771 

3,804,512 

•2(H),  0.52,  ,535 

199,333.171 

125,134,701 

'  91,60f),065 

58,082,000 

200,302,110 

Total . 

. .  221,090,193 

140,014,058 

,  107, 440,. 830 

*12,480,578 

408,354,04.5 

“  Estimates. 


All  of  the  figures  in  this  resume  of  Latin-American  trade  are 
compiled  from  'Latin-American  statistical  rejiorts,  or  from  other 
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triistwortliy  Latiii-Anioncaii  sourcos.  In  the  matter  of  exjiorts 
and  imports  tliey  do  not  a^ree  exactly  with  the  correspondiiifi:  reports 
of  other  countries.  For  instance,  tlie  exi)orts  from  Arfientina  t<» 
tlie  Tnited  Kintidom.  as  <;iven  above,  do  not  ajjreewitli  tlie  British 
statistical  rejiorts  of  imports  from  Argentina. 

These  variances  are  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  the  Uniteil 
States.  The  imports  and  exports  from  Latin-American  countries  to 
the  I  nited  States,  as  <;iven  from  lijtures  derivetl  from  the  reports  of 
the.se  countries,  do  not  ajjree  with  the  United  States  Statistical 
Bureau’s  liffures.  It  must  not  he  assumed  that  in  either  case  there 
is  an  error  in  collecting;  or  in  compilin<;  and  statinj;  the  facts.  The 
variances  in  most  cases  are  due  to  different  classifications,  different 
values  <;iven  at  ports  of  tle])arture  and  at  ports  of  entry,  and  to  the 
failure  to  “follow  through. “  The  last  is  often  the  princi])al  cause  of 
discrepancy.  For  instance,  goods  hilled  from  Xew  York  to  an  agent 
in  Mollendo,  Peru,  hut  in  reality  intended  for  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  may 
he  entered  in  the  United  States  reports  as  an  export  to  Peru,  hut  in 
the  Bolivian  reports  they  ap])ear  as  a  Bolivian  import  from  the 
United  States.  So,  likewise,  Bolivian  or  Peruvian  rubber  shipped 
down  the  Amazon,  and  coming  to  the  United  States  I'ia  Para  may 
apjiear  in  the  I’nited  States  reports  as  an  im|)ort  from  lirazil,  while 
in  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  statistics  it  appears  as  an  exjiort  to  the 
United  States. 

A  constant  source  of  discre])ancv  is  “on  order”  shipments.  Stajiles 
like  grain  or  coffee  are  sent  to  TA)ndon.  Hamburg,  etc.,  to  he  from 
there  “ordered”  to  the  most  favorable  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  United  States  figures  of  its  trade  with 
Latin  America  for  the  year  1909: 


KKK). 

Country. 

Imports.  E.xports. 


Mexico .  $.52. .57.x.  1.54  $.51, .512, 947 

Outitemiila .  2,121.(i.51  1,752,1)96 

Salvador .  924.  S23  1,470,914 

nonilura.s .  1.9X2,561  1.6tl6,67S 

Xicarairua .  1.097.922  1,47,5,162 

Costa  Uica .  5. 561 .  xtlS  2. X41 , 545 

I'anama .  1.975.(H)1  19.014.1% 

Cuba .  107.554.716  4x.217;6.X9 

Uomiuican  Uepublie .  2.767. 53X  2. .500. 9,59 

Haiti .  6X1.919  4.445.9XX 

.\rcentine  liepublic .  27,0X0.251  5*i.2X7.201 

Bolivia .  225  .X9.5,X5X 

Hrazii  ..  .  117.06)2. 725  19.76.5,X56 

Chile . ; .  16,71M1.994  6.7X7,5:17 

Colombia .  7,:H15..5t)5  5,472.6:12 

Ecuador .  2.  .X.12.X19  2, 202,X49 

i’araftuav .  19.2:lx  69,674 

Peru....' .  7.164.:i64  4.:i71.08,x 

Cruttuay .  5. 70X.X14  4.tllt).  105 

Venezuela .  7.772,x.51  2. 529,  (''69 

Total .  567.469.7X5  217.265,001 
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A  COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  LATIN- AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

The  development  of  Latin-Ainerican  commerce  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  has  been  so  womlerfully  fireat  as  on  the  whole  to 
have  exceeded  the  development  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  facts  of  this  jireat  development  are  not  as  broadly  known  and 
appreciated  as  they  should  be.  This  immense  «;rowth  in  commerce 
has  been  one  constant  increase  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Great 
international  panics  and  business  disturbances  have  had  less  effect 
in  Latin  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  phenomenal  firowth  of  Latin -American  foreign  trade,  as 
illustrated  by  the  figures  for  twelve  years  ago  and  for  now,  is  shown 
in  the  following  tables.  The  first,  for  Latin  America,  includes  all 
20  Republics;  the  second,  the  9  Republics  in  North  America  (Panama, 
having  been  a  part  of  Colombia  in  1S97,  must  for  the  purposes  of 
this  table  be  counted  in  with  South  America);  and  third.  South 
America. 


LATIN 

AMERICA. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Foreign  trade,  190(* . 

Foreign  trade,  1897 . 

.  *895, 679, 943 

.  *415,079,562 

*1,249,005,360 

*495,342,937 

*2. 144,085,303 
*910,422,499 

Increase . 

Percentage  of  increase . 

.  *480,600,381 

.  113 

*753,662,423 

152 

*1,234,202,804 

135 

LATI.N  REPUBLICS 

IN  NORTH 

AMERICA  (EXCLUDING  PANAMA). 

Foreign  trade,  l‘.»09 . 

Foreign  trade,  1897 . 

.  *197,035,514 

.  *80,848,144 

*282,547,415 

*110,711,109 

*479,582,929 

*197,559.313 

Increase . 

Percentage  of  increase . 

.  *116,187,370 

.  143 

*105,830,240 

142 

*282,023,616 

142 

SOUTH 

AMERICA  (INCLUDING  PANAMA). 

Foreign  trade,  1909 . 

Foreign  trade,  1897 . 

.  *698,644,429 

.  *334,231,418 

*900,457,945 

*370,631,708 

*1,005, 102,374 
*712,803, 180 

Increase . 

Percentage  of  Increase . 

.  *304,413,011 

.  109 

*587,826, 177 
155 

*952,239, 188 
133 

The  increase  of  trade  in  all  the  countries  has  been  exceedingly 
great.  The  following  tables  show  the  increase  in  trade  for  the 
twelve  years  in  three  of  the  Republics: 


ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Trade  for  1909 . 

.\verage  trade  for  three  years,  1890-1898 . 

.  *302,75ti,095 

.  *105,900,667 

t397,3.'>0,528 

*700,106,623 

*223,227,334 

Increase . . 

Percentage  of  increase . . 

.  *196,795,428 

.  186 

*280,083,861 

238 

*476,879,289 

213 
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MEXICO. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Trade  for  19(X) . 

.\verage  trade  for  three  years,  1890-1898 . 

Increase . 

I’ercentage  of  increase . 

..  $78,2(X).513 

..  $4,5,558.927 

..  $32. 707,. 580 

$115.  ,550. 309 
$03. 132,929 

$.52,417,380 

83 

$193,810,822 

$108,091,850 

$.S.5,124,9(Xi 

78 

CUBA. 

Trade  for  1909 . 

...  $80,791,371 

$117,, 503. 807 

$204,355,238 

Ayerage  trade  for  three  years,  1890-7-1898 . 

..  $11,253,003 

$17,931, 5(r2 

$29,184,505 

Increase .  f75..5;«.3(t8  S!»9,ti;i2.3(i.5  $175,170,(173 

Percentage  ol  increase .  (.71  5,5()  (100 


For  the  yeiir  1909  the  exjiorts  from  the  ‘20  Latin-American  Repub¬ 
lics  amounted  to  nearly  one  billion  and  a  (piarter  dollars,  Ignited 
States  gold.  This  ranks  Latin  America  as  the  greatest  exporter  of 
raw  material  of  any  jiortion  of  the  world.  The  export  value  of  this 
material,  even  when  matched  against  tlie  value  of  the  exports  of  other 
countries,  which  are  largely  manufactures,  places  it  next  after  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  (iermany.  More  than  one- 
half  (S705,6S2,000)  of  the  exports  of  the  20  Republics  were  from 
two  of  them,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  and  84  per  cent 
(.81,049,1 1 1,000)  from  five,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  Chile. 

In  the  value  of  its  imports  Latin  America  is  exceeded,  in  addition  to 
the  countries  mentioned  above,  by  tlie  Netherlands  and  France.  In 
all  of  these  countries  the  total  of  imports  consists  largely  of  raw 
materials,  while  in  Latin  America  the  imports  are  almost  entirely  of 
highly  manufactured  jmxlucts.  This  is  to  he  exjiected  since  Europe 
is,  and  will  remain  for  many  decades,  the  great  storehouse  of  acquired 
wealth,  the  center  of  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turing  section  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada,  China, 
and  Japan,  as  compared  with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics: 


Imports.  E.xports.  Total. 


I’nited  Kingdom .  $2.(i(i(l,S7,5.(KH)  $l.X71,S95,n()U  $4. .5.58, 770, (XX) 

Oermanv .  2,019, 180.  (KX)  1 ,  (>42. 3(1,5.  (XX)  3.  (XU.  545, 000 

I'nited  States .  1,475.  (193.  (XX)  1.728. 203,  (XX)  3, 203, 89(1,  (XX) 

France .  1. 194. 52,5.  (XX)  1.  l(r2,;)30,(XX)  2.290,855,000 

Latin  .\merica .  895, (180, (XX)  ^  1,249.(X),5.(XX)  2,144,(185,000 

Netherlands  (1908) .  1. 129..577.(XX(  !  872.982, (XX)  2,002,559,000 

Belgium .  081. 980. (XX)  i  .519,. 380. (XX)  1,201.300,000 

.Vustria-Hungary .  579.38,5.(XX)  481 , 905.  (XX)  1,001.370,000 

Italy .  015. 825.  (XX)  ,  3)X).  745.  (XX)  982.570,000 

Canada .  350. 140,  (XX)  27(1.  (115.  (XX)  032.755,000 

China  (1908) .  254,45().(XX)  178,440.(X)0  432,902,000 

Japan .  2(X).)Xi5,(XX)  209,255,000  409,920,000 


THE  ESPERANTO  CON¬ 
GRESS  IN  WASHINGTON 


TIIK  International  ('on^ress  oT  Kspei'antists  held  its  sixtii 
nieetinj'  this  year  in  Wasliinj^ton.  1).  from  August  14 
to  20.  Tlie  projiraniine  was  exceptionally  jrood.  and  both 
meinhers  and  delejiates  expressed  ^reat  satisfaction  at  their 
results  in  extending;  the  propa<;anda  of  this  auxiliary  lanjiua^e.  The 
social  functions  of  the  (’onjiress  were  also  hijihly  pleasin<f.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  if  a  lan<;ua<;e  such  as  this  is  to  live,  it  must  he  a  really 
useful,  day-to-day  means  of  communication  hi'tween  busy,  active 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  meet  with  no  common  plane  of 
underst  andinj;. 

The  social  side  of  the  (’on<iress  is  therefore  (piite  as  essential  as  its 
formal  .side.  Washinjjton  oilers  exceptionally  pleasant  opi)ortunities 
for  these  .social  functions.  Om*  afternoon  the  members  went  in  a  body 
to  the  Department  of  the  Tnaisurv;  on  another  they  formed  an  ex¬ 
cursion  down  the  Potomac  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  (iKoittiK 
W.vsiiiNUTox;  and  on  a  third  they  journeyed  up  that  river  to  the 
beautiful  (ireat  Falls.  A  baseball  <iaine  was  attended,  and  a  special 
musicale  was  arranj;ed  on  the  <>:roumls  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Barracks.  Tin*  evenin<;s  also  were  devoted  to  social  entertainments. 
Shake.si>k.\1{f:'s  “As  You  Like  It,”  translated  into  Esperanto  by  Dr. 
Ivy  Iveli.ehmax  Heed,  was  pre.sented  in  the  o])en  air  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  coin])any  trained  in  Esperanto,  while  the  concludinj;  meetinj; 
for  the  (’oiifiress  was  a  "rand  ball. 

Latin  America  was  well  represented  at  this  sixth  annual  meetiii". 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  con"ratulation  that  at  this  "atherin"  there 
were  eleven  oflicial  representatives  .sent  by  "overnments,  the  hi"hest 
number  hjtherto  bavin"  been  but  three.  From  Latin  America  the 
followiii"  members  were  in  att(*ndance:  Xeghox  SAX.ioinio  and  Kobeht 
CiKAHAM,  from  Porto  Kico;  Axsel.mo  Mokix,  Felix  Villalobos, 
and  Fehxaxdo  Beh.midez,  from  Mexico:  doAo  Baptlsta  Mello- 
Soi'ZA  and  (’.  Qi  ekixo  de  Oliveiiia  from  Brazil;  and  UafaelMi  xoz 
with  two  .sons  from  lT’U"uay. 

floHX  Bahhett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Kepublics  and  President  of  the  Esjieranto  Association  of 
X'orth  America,  had  intended  to  "ive  a  recejition  in  honor  of  mcmhers 
of  the  C'onjiress,  to  which  he  had  invited  also  the  chief  mcmhers  of 
Washin"ton  society,  but  owiii"  to  the  death  of  President  Pedho 
Moxtt  of  (’hile,  on  his  arrival  in  (lermanv,  this  reception  was  of 
course  immediately  canceled. 

4SG 


THE  SPECIAL  DELEGATES  OF  BilAZIL  AND  URUGUAY’  TO  THE  ESPERANTO 
CONGRESS. 

The  Sixth  International  tlsperanto  Congress  held  in  Washington  during  August,  1910,  had  a  liettcr 
representation  of  foreign  delegates  than  any  previous  meeting.  Latin  America  played  an  im- 

iiortant  part  in  the  list  of  members,  Mexieo,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Riea,  Uruguay,  and 
Jrazil  having  apjiointed  delegates.  Seflor  Don  Rafael  Muhoz,  with  his  two  sons,  Sefior  Alberto 
and  Senor  llenrique  Muhoz,  eame  especially  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Senhor  Joao  Bautisto 
Mello-Sousa  with  Dr.  C.  yuerino  de  Oliveira  came  especially  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Mr. 
Edwin  C.  Reed,  the  secretary  of  the  Congress,  was  delegated  to  act  for  the  Esperanto  Society  of 
Peru.  Their  photographs  were  taken  at  the  base  of  the  beautiful  monument  to  the  Polish  hero 
Kosciuszko,  in  Lafayette  Square,  tN  ashington. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

The  Foiirtli  Pan-Ainericau  ('onfi'ronco,  wliidi  nu*t  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  10  and  adjourned  on  August  25,  1910,  was 
attended  by  delejtates  from  20  Ameriean  Repul)lies:  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  ('bile,  Colombia,  Costa  Kiea,  Cuba,  Dominiean 
Kepublic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paragiuu’,  Peru,  Salvador,  United  States,  I'ruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  In  a  future  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  synopsis  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  C'onference  will  be  published. 

The  first  public  session  was  held  on  July  12,  on  which  date  the 
President  of  the  (’onference.  Dr.  Victoiuano  de  l.v  Plaza,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Argentina,  delivered  a  very  able  address  of 
inauguration  and  declared  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rejiublic,  that  the  Conference  was  inaugurated. 

Fourteen  standing  committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

First  Coininittee,  Topic  I. — Rules  and  (Tedentials — five  members. 

President:  Senor  (leneral  Caulos  Gaucta  Velez  (Cuba). 

Secretary:  Senor  Antonio  Ramo.s  Peukueza  (Mexico). 

Sefiores  Estanislao  S.  Zehallo.s  (.\rs;entina),  Herculano  de  Freitas  (Brazil), 
Beltr.\\  Mathieu  (Chile). 

Second  Committee,  Topics  II,  V,  XIII,  and  XIV. — Commemoration  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  American  Re[)ublics,  etc. 

President:  Seiior  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Unanue  (Peru). 

Secretary:  Senor  Cesar  Zumeta  (Venezuela). 

Sefiores:  Henry  White  (United  States),  Emilio  Bello  Codecido  (Chile),  Roberto 
Anctzar  (Colombia),  Victoriano  Salado  Alvarez  (Mexico),  Teodosio  Gonzalez 
(Paraguay). 

Third  Committee,  Topic  III. — Reports  or  Memorials  Presented  as  to  the  Action  of 
the  Governments  Upon  the  Re.solutions  of  the  Third  Conference — one  member  for 
each  delesjation. 

President:  Sefior  Miguel  Cruciiaga  Tocornal  (Chile). 

Secretary:  Senor  Gonzalo  de  Quesada  y  Arostegui  (Cuba). 

Sefiors:  Henry  White  (United  States),  JIanuel  Augusto  Montes  de  Oca  (Argen¬ 
tina),  Olavo  Bilac  (Brazil),  Roberto  Ancizar  (Colombia),  Alfredo  Volio  (Costa 
Rica),  Americo  Lugo  (Dominican  Republic),  Alejandro  C.crdenas  (Ecuador), 
Manuel  Arroyo  (Guatemala),  Constantino  Fouchard  (Haiti),  Luis  Lazo  Arriaga 
(Honduras),  Luis  Perez  Verdia  (Mexico),  Manuel  Perez  Alonso  (Nicaragua), 
Belisario  Porras  (Panama),  Jose  Montero  (Paraguay),  Eugenio  L.\rr.\bure  y 
Un.cnue  (Peru),  Franclsco  Martinez  Suarez  (Salvador),  Carlos  M.  de  Pena 
(Uruguay),  Manuel  Diaz  RourIguez  (Venezuela). 

Fourth  Committee,  Topic  IV. — Rejiort  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics — one  member  for  each  delegation. 

President:  Sefior  Anibal  Cruz  DIaz  (Chile). 

Secretary:  Sefior  Antonio  il.  RodrIguez  (Uruguay). 

Sefiores:  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch  (United  States),  Manuel  Augusto  Montes  de 
Oca  (Argentina),  Gastao  da  Cunha  (Brazil),  Roberto  Ancizar  (Colombia),  Al¬ 
fredo  Volio  (Costa  Rica),  Carlos  Garcia  Velez  (Cuba),  Americo  Lugo  (Dominican 
Republic),  Alejandro  Cardenas  (Ecuador),  Luis  Toledo  IIerrarte  (Guatemala), 
(.'ONSTANTINO  FoucHARD  (Haiti),  Luis  Lazo  Arriaga  (Honduras),  Antonio  Ramos 
Pedreuza  (Mexico),  Manuel  Perez  Alonso  (Nicaragua),  Belisario  Porras  (Pan¬ 
ama),  Jose  .Montero  (Paraguay),  Carlos  Alvarez  Calderon  (Peru),  Frederico 
Mejia  (Salvador),  Cesar  Zumeta  (Venezuela). 
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Fifth  C«)inntilt(‘t‘,  T<ii)ic  VI. — l’an-.\inoricaii  Railway — ono  nifnihar  for  oach  (lelojra- 
(ion. 

Pr(‘!-i(U*iit ;  Sefior  FuEDKitico  MEji.\  (Salvador). 

Secretary:  Senor  Ju.w  Jose  .Vmezag.\  (rruijiiay). 

Sefiores:  John  Rasset  Mooke  (I'nited  States),  E.stanislao  S.  Zehai.los  (.Vroen- 
liua'),  IIehcui.ano  i>E  Fkeitas  (Rrazil),  Reltr.an  Mathieu  tChilei,  Roherto  An(  izah 
(Colombia),  Alfredo  Volio  (Costa  Rica),  AvTONto  Gonzalo  Perez  iCitl)a),  Americo 
l.UGo  (Dominican  Reiiublic),  Alejandro  C.ai{denas  (Ecuador),  T.cis  Toledo 
IIerrarte  (Guatemala^,  ('onstantino  Fouchard  (Haiti),  Lri.s  AitRtAGA  (Honduras), 
VicToitiANo  Salado  Alvarez  (Mexico.),  Manuel  Perez  Alonso  (Xicaratjua),  l?ELt- 
SARio  PoRRAs  (Panama),  Oarlo.s  Alvarez  Calderon  (Peru),  Juan  Jose  Amezaga 
I  Uruguay'),  Cesar  Zu.met.a  (Venezuela). 

Sixth  Committee,  Topic  VII. — Steamshij)  Communications — seven  members. 

President:  Seiior  Lewis  Nixon  (UniU'd  States). 

Secretary:  Seiior  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle  y  Pardo  (Peru). 

Senores:  Jose  L.  Almeida  Nogueira  (Rrazil),  .\NfBAL  Cruz  Diaz  (Chile),  Rafael 
Montoro  y’  Valdes  ((.’iiba),  Victoriano  Salado  Alvarez  (M<“xico),  Gonzalo 
Ramirez  (Uruguay). 

Seventh  Committee,  Topic  VIII. — Uniformity  in  Consular  Documents,  Census  and 
('’ommercial  Statistics — one  member  for  each  delegation. 

President:  Seiior  Rafael  Montoro  y'  Valdes  (Cuba). 

Secretary:  Seiior  Manuel  Arijoyo  (Gtiatemala). 

Seiiores:  Enoch  H.  Crowder  (United  States),  Jose  A.  Tei!RY  (Argentina),  Her- 
cuLANo  DE  Freitas  (Rrazil),  Miguel  Cruchaga  Toncornal  (Chile),  Roherto 
Ancizar  (Colombia),  Alfredo  Volio  (Costa  Rica),  Americo  Lugo  (Dominican 
Republic),  Alf:jandro  C.ardenas  (Ecuador),  Constantino  FoucitARD  (Haiti), 
Luis  Lazo  Arriaga  (Honduras),  Antonio  Rajios  Pedrueza  (Mexico),  Manuel 
Perez  Alonso  (Nicaragua),  Relisario  Porras  (Panama),  Teodosio  Gonz.ylez 
(Paraguay),  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle  x  Pardo  (Peru),  Francisco  Martinez 
Su.Giez  (Salvador),  Carlos  M.  de  Pena  (Uruguay),  Cesar  Zumeta  (Veneziuda'. 

Eighth  Committee,  Topic  IX. — Sanitary  Police — one  memlx'r  for  each  deh.'gation. 

President:  Seiior  Carlos  M.  de  Pena  ( Uruguay). 

Secretary:  Seiior  Ai.EJANDtio  Alvarez  (Chile). 

Seiiores:  David  Kinley  (United  States),  Carlos  Salas  ( .\rgentiua ),  Jose  L. 
Almeida  Nogueira  (Rrazil),  Rouerto  Ancizar  (Coloinbiai.  Ai.fredo  Volio  (Costa 
Rica),  (ioNZALo  DE  ()UESDA  Y  Arostegui  (('ubai,  Americo  Lugo  (Dominican 
Re])ublic),  Ai.ejandro  C.yrdenas  (lauunhir).  Mantel  Arroyo  (Guatemala),  Con- 
•STANTiNo  Fouchard  (Haiti),  Luts  Perez  X’ERtu.Y  (Mexico\  Manuel  I’EitEZ  Alonso 
(Nicaragua),  Rei.isario  Porras  (Panama),  Jose  Montero  (Paraguay),  Franci.sco 
.Martinez  Su.yrez  (Salvador).  Manuei,  Diaz  RoDnic.i'EZ  (Venezuela i. 

Ninth  Committei'.  Topic  X.— Patents  and  Trade-Marks  seven  memliers. 

President:  Seiior  Antonio  Ramos  Pedrueza  (Mexico). 

Secretary:  Seiior  .Vntonio  Gonzai.o  Perez  (Cuba). 

Seiion's  Chari.es  Lamar  (Juintero  (United  States),  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos 
( .irgeutina),  Jose  L.  Ai.meida  Nogueira  (Rrazili,  E.milio  Rei.lo  Codecido  (Chile), 
Juan  Jose  Amezaga  (Uruguay). 

'reiith  Committee,  For  the  Study  of  a  Cotiveutiou  betweeti  the  .Vmericau  Ri'ptiblics 
Relativi*  to  Intellectual  and  Literary  Projierty,  and  Tojiic  Nil  (Interchange  of  Pro- 
fe.'isors  and  Stud(‘nt.s)  seven  meinliers. 

Presidi-nt:  Senior  Luts  Perez  Verdia  (Mexico). 

Secretary:  Seiior  .\lfre do  i'oi.io  (Costa  Rica). 

Seiiores  Rernard  Moses  (United  States),  Eduardo  L.  Ridau  (.irgentina).  Glavo 
Rit,Ac(Rrazil),  .\lejandro  .\LVAREz(t ’Idle),  Eugenio  Laruabure  y  Un.ynue  (Peru). 

Eleventh  Committee,  Topic  Nl. —  Pecuniary  Claims— seY'cn  members. 

President:  Seiior  (ioNZAi.o  Ramirez  (Uruguay). 

Secretary:  Seiior  .Mario  Estrada  ((iiiati'inala). 

Seiiori's  John  Rasset  Moore  (United  States),  Eduardo  b.  Ridau  (Argentina), 
Gastao  da  Cunha  (Rrazil),  .\merico  Lugo  (l)ominican  Republic),  Victoriano 
Salado  .Vlvarez  (Mexico). 
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Twelfth  Coininittee,  Topic  XV. — Future  Conferences — one  member  for  each 
delegation. 

President:  Senor  Victoriaxo  Salado  Alvarez  (Mexico). 

Secretary:  Seiior  Lris  Lazo  Arriaoa  (Honduras). 

Sefiores  Charle.s  Lamar  Quintero  (United  States),  .Maxuel  Augu.sto  Montes 
i)E  Oca  (Argentina ),  Oa.st.ao  da  Cuxha  (Hrazil),  AxfBAi.  Cruz  Diaz  (Chile),  Roberto 
Axctzar  (Colombia),  Alfredo  Voi.io  (Costa  Rica),  Carlos  Oarcia  Velez  (Cuba), 
Americo  Lugo  (Dominican  Republic),  Alejaxdro  Cardenas  (Ecuador),  Luis 
Toledo  Herrarte  (Ouatemala),  Con.st.antixo  Fouch.ard  (Haiti),  Manuel  Perez 
Alonso  (Nicaragua),  Relisario  Porr.as  (Panama),  Jose  Irala  (Paraguay),  C.arlos 
Alvarez  Calderon  (Peru),  Frederico  Mejia  (Salvador),  Antonio  M.  Rodriguez 
(Uruguay),  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez  (  Venezuela). 

Thirteenth  Committee,  Publication.* — five  members.  J!  ’ 

President:  Jose  M.  CARBONEi.L”(Cuba). 

Secretary:  Luis  Perez  Verdia  (Mexico). 

Sefiores  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch  (U’nited  States),  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta 
(Argentina),  Olavo  Ril.ac  (Rrazil). 

Fourteenth  (.'ommittee,  The  General  Good — five  members. 

President:  Sefior  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle  y  Pardo  (Peru). 

Secretary:  Sefior  Antonio  M.  RoDRicuEz  (L^ruguay). 

Sefiores  Bernard  Moses  (L'nited  States),  Domkto  de  Gama  (Brazil),  Beltr.vn 
Mathieu  (Chile). 

Tlie  coininittoos  met  twice  each  week  during;  the  session  of  the 
conference. 

Tlie  ineetino  jilace  of  tlie  conference  was  the  hnihlin<r,  not  yet 
hnislied,  intended  as  the  Palace  of  Justice.  For  the  construction 
of  tliis  edifice  there  was  apjjropriated  S,00(),()()()  jiesos  national  cur¬ 
rency  (§3, 520, ()()()  "old)  and  for  furniture  and  fittings,  2,()()0,00() 
pesos  (.?SS(),00()  "old). 

The  session  hall  in  which  the  conference  met  is  on  the  "round  floor 
frontin"  on  Lavalle  street.  The  hall  is  of  large  size,  rectangular  in 
shape,  finished  in  simple  hut  severe  and  elegant  taste.  A  row  of 
arches,  20  in  numher,  inclose  the  hall  jiroper.  These  arches  were 
hung  with  immense  curtains  while  from  the  frieze  jirojected  the  flags 
of  all  the  countries  rejiresented  at  the  conference.  The  desks  and 
chairs  were  of  mahogany.  The  former,  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
.several  delegations,  extended  in  three  rows  in  front  of  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  presiding  officer’s  desk.  The  chairs  were  covered 
with  red  morocco  leather.  A  handsome  Russian  leather  jiad  with 
silver  monogram  covered  each  desk.  Surrounding  tlie  session  hall 
were  a  numher  of  conversation  and  cloak  galleries  with  a  handsome 
huffet  for  the  use  of  the  delegates.  The  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Repuhlics  had  an  especial  apartment  in  one  of  the  audience 
salons  for  the  judges,  most  handsomely  furnished  with  everything 
indis|)ensahle  for  the  use  of  the  representation  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  rooms  and  posts  set  ajiart  for  the  newspajiers,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  translators  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
operators. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-General,  in  whose  charge  ami 
that  of  his  assistants  was  everything  connected  with  the  conference, 
there  was  arranged  a  section  of  publication,  an  administrative 
section,  a  section  of  protocols,  and  a  section  of  proceedings. 


t’ourU'sy  of  Ln  Hiumios  Aiirs. 

VISIT  OF  PRKSIDENT  FIGUEROA  AEUORTA,  OF  ARGENTIVA,  TO  THE  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE  WHERE  THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  FOURTH 

PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  WERE  HELD. 

Prosidcnt  FiKUcroa  Alcorla.  2.  I’hicf  Jiistico  (President  of  the  Supreme  Court)  Dr.  Antonio  Beriiiejo,  Chairman  of  the  Conferenw.  3.  Dr.  1C.  Ramos  Mejfa.  Minister 
of  .\(n'ieulture  of  .\rf?'ntina.  4.  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  Minister  of  Foroijm  Relations  of  .\r(!entina.  .5.  Dr.  Epifanio  Portela,  .'Vrtamtine  Minister  to  th(^  United  States 
of  .\meriea  and  .S<-eretary-(!<‘neral  of  the  Conference,  (i.  Sr.  Don  Adolfo  J.  Urquiza,  Attache  of  the  Secretary's  Staff.  7.  Dr.  .\rturo  L.  Dominguez,  .Si'cn’tary  to  the 
Conference.  .  S.  Col.  Rafael  de  Oliveira  Cesar  .Vid  to  the  President. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  1,  1910. 


Maize  exports  from  Arceiitiiia. 


Argentine  rotninen  e  for  Inil't . 

Argentine  treasury  tml’ietin . 

Irrigation  in  Argentina:  opening  of  works  on  Neqnen  River _ 

Movement  of  vessels  in  port  of  Rnenos  Aires  for  KKKJ . 

Opening  of  Trans-Amline  tunnel  to  through  railway  tratlie . 

New  eleetrie  power  installation  at  Hahia  Ulanea. . . 

Cotton  enitnre  in  Argentina . 

Argentine  live  stock . 

('ompletion  of  Trans-Amline  tunnel . 

Construction  of  new  seaport  at  Samhoromhon  Bay . 

P’xtension  of  time  for  bids  for  constnution  of  ports  at  Mar  del 
Plata  and  t^uetinen  Orande. 

Argentine  provincial  currency . 

Success  of  petroleum  as  comltustihle  fuel . 

-kgricultural  and  pastoral  census  of  Argentina . 

Trade  notes:  I’opulation  of  Rosario.  Laying  of  first  .st'ction  of 
new  cable  to  Kuroi)c.  New  Knclish  land  company  capital¬ 
ized  at  .silTli.UtK)  formed  in  London.  Argentine  mutton  to  go 
to  Switzerland.  First  Chile;m  passenger  train  pa.ssed  through 
Trans- .\ndine  tunnel  on  .kpril  17.  Opening  of  Southern  Rail¬ 
way’s  branch  line  between  (leneral  La  Madrid  and  Pringles  to 
take  place  May  1,  l!ll().  Pacific  Railway  and  Central  Cordoba 
extension  employing  over  workihen  on  land  to  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  river  Plate.  Central  .Argentine  Railway  to 
electrify  sulturban  servi.  e.  Great  Southern  Railway  to  sub¬ 
mit  plan  for  elevated  railway  in  Buenos  Aires.  Iteinirt  of  Na¬ 
tional  Land  Ollice  on  development  of  sugar  industry  in  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Tueuman.  .\rgenlinerailwayscarried  737  new  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  during  past  season.  Proportion  of  Argentina’s 
trade  in  electrical  goixls. 

Extension  of  time  for  construction  of  itorts  at  Mar  del  Plata  and 
(ptequen  Grande. 

Argentine  steamship  connections  with  Europe . 

.\rgentine  Chamber  of  Coinmen  e  organized  at  Paris . 

Mes.sage  of  .\rgenline  I’residcnt  to  Congress . 

Opening  of  modern  hotel  in  Rosario . 


Estimates  of  Argentine  maize  crop  for  1909  -10 . 

Automobile  exposition  in  Rosario . 


Electric  lighting  of  Buenos  Aires  at  the  Centenary  Celebration. . 

Prospective  opening  of  direct  cable  from  .Argentina  to  Europe. . 

Trade  notes:  Decree  that  all  tins  for  foodstuffs  to  he  considered 
dangerous  to  health  if  they  contain  more  than  1  pr  cent  of 
lead.  etc.  Coal  discovered' at  depth  of  tkXi  meters  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Las  lleras  in  Province  of  Mendoza  thought  to  be 
same  as  better  class  of  Chilean  coals.  Two  iiundred  and 
forty-four  new  schools  opened  in  Province  of  Buenos  .Aires  in 
1909.  Only  25  per  cent  of  that  Province  now  illiterate.  Four 
hundred  and  ninety-three  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  opened 
in  1909.  lnsj)ectioii  lax  on  matte  now  repealed.  Cost  of  farm¬ 
ing  lands  in  .Argentina  rapidly  rising.  Polish  colonies  on  the 
upper  Uruguay  River  troubled  with  ants.  Exports  of  butter 
in  1909.  Great  demand  for  eggs  in  Buenos  .Aires. 

Bulletin  of  Fdoance  of  .Argentina . 

Opening  of  direct  cable  to  Enroite . 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul 
General,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.Apr.  14  Do. 

.Apr.  15  Do. 

.Apr.  IS  Do. 

.Apr.  2H  C.  L.  Chandler,  A'ice-Consn 
General,  Buenos  .Aires, 


R,  M.  Bartleman,  Consul 
General,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  )o. 

Henry  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Ro¬ 
sario. 

R.  M.  Bartieman,  Con.stil- 
General,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Henry  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Ro¬ 
sario. 

R.  M.  Bartieman.  Con.snl- 
General,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Do. 

'  Do. 


June  2  Do. 

June  3  Do. 


Correction  of  reixtrt  on  foreign  commerce .  Mar.  19  J.  J.  Slechta,  \’ice-Consul-Gen- 

eral.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Brazilian  market  for  firearms .  .Mar.  21  Do. 

Cotton  growing  in  Brazil .  Mar.  2S  Do. 

Declared  exports  for  first  quarter  of  1919 . Apr.  1  Do. 

Lumber  trade  of  Brazil . A|)r.  12  Geo.  E.  .Anderson.  Consul- 

General.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  1,  1910— Continued. 


Title. 

Date  of 
report. 

•Author. 

BRAZIL  -continued. 

1910. 

Wireless  telegraph  in  Brazil . 

Apr.  12 

(ieo.  E.  .Anderson,  Consul- 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dredging  and  draining  enterprise  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Apr.  14 

Do. 

W  ar  ship  to  be  built  by  popular  subscription . 

•Apr.  15 

Do. 

Pianos  in  Brazil . ; 

Apr.  27 

Do. 

Brazilian  coal  imports . 

Apr.  29 

Do. 

Railway  construction  in  Brazil . 

•May  4 

Do. 

Port  works  in  Brazil . 

MaV  5  ' 

Do. 

Brazil’s  postal  savings-bank  systems . 

May  7  ; 

Do. 

Trade  notes:  Im^rt  and  export  trade  for  first  three  months  of 
current  year.  Iteerease  of  exports  offset  by  high  price  of  rub- 
tier.  E.xports  of  coffee  fallen  off  830,000,000  compared  with 
same  period  in  1909.  Number  of  tons  and  value  of  rubber 
exported  in  1909.  Large  increase  in  exports  of  sugar  and  cot-  i 
ton.  Steady  growth  in  herva  matte;  all  other  material  items 
show  decrease. 

Mav  9  i 

Do. 

...tlo . 1 

Trade  conditions  and  opportunities  in  Brazil . 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul, 
Pernambuco. 

.Agricultural  implements  in  Brazil . 

Mav  11  1 

Do. 

Trunks  in  Brazil . 

...do . I 

Geo.  E.  Anderson,  Const!  1- 
'  General,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  ^ 

Horseshoeing  in  Brazil . 

Mav  12  i 

Do. 

Concessions  for  iron  smelting . 

Mav  14  ' 

Do. 

Motor  boats  in  Brazil . 

.  ..db . 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul, 
Pernambuco. 

Automobiles  in  Brazil . 

i...do . 

Do. 

Wagons  in  Brazil . 

'  Mav  20 

Do. 

Drug  trade  in  Brazil . 

1  Mav  21 

Do. 

Foreign  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

;  May  24 

Geo.  7E.  .Anderson,  Consul- 
General,  Rio  de-Janeiro. 

Foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1909 . 

j...do . 

1  Do. 

Port  works  at  Corumba . 

1  Mav  25 

Do. 

Brazilian  steamship  service . 

1  May  20 

P.  Merrill  Grilfith,  Consul, 
Pernambuco. 

Subsidizing  the  cultivation  of  rubber . 

•May  27 

Geo.  E.  •Anderson,  Consul- 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

...do . 

Imports  and  exports  at  Pernambuco . 

June  2 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  Consul, 
Pernambuco. 

CHILE. 

Annual  Trade  Report . 

Mar.  5 

A.  .A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val- 

Business  in  Chile . 

j  Apr.  8 

C.  F.  Baker,  Vice-Consul,  Va 
paraiso. 

New  train  service  over  the  Andes . 

Apr.  19 

Do. 

Market  for  .American  shoes  in  Chile . 

Apr.  21 

Do. 

Chilean  savings  bank . 

1  Mav  2 

Do. 

Manager  for  the  state  railroads . 

1  Mav  0 

Do. 

American  traveling  men  in  Chile . 

;  May  13 

Do. 

Electrilication  of  railways . 

Mav  10 

Do. 

Trade  notes:  Order  placed  by  Chilean  Government  lor  10,000 

...do . 

Do. 

tons  of  Chile  coal  at  about  85  per  ton.  Government  bonds 
amounting  to  £2,000,000  to  be  put  on  local  market,  the  money 
to  be  used  in  reconstruction  of  town  of  Valdivia  and  for  Arica 
to  La  Paz  railroad.  Bids  open  for  installation  of  sewerage 
system  and  for  improvement  of  water  works  system  of  Talca. 
Hunting  of  the  chinchilla  forbidden  for  period  of  three  years. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriateil  for  study  and 
initiation  of  irrigation  work  in  Province  of  Tacna.  Shutting 
down  of  tanning  industry  in  Valdivia  affecting  business  in 
south  of  Chile,  due  to  tarift  laws  of  Germany  where  product  is 
sold. 

1 

Building  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago . 

May]  31 

Do. 

COLOMBIA. 

Postal  customs  and  regulations  of  Colombia . 

Mar.  23 

Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Dep¬ 
uty  Consul-General,  Bogota 

•Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1909 . 

Mar.  29 

Do. 

Suspension  of  decree  abolishing  supplementary  duty  on  flour... 

•Apr.  2 

Chas.  L.  Latham,  Consu 
Cartagena. 

Horseshoeing  in  foreign  countries . 

Mav  10 

Do. 

1.  se  of  steam  rollers . 

May  29 

Do. 

COSTA  RICA. 

•Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

May  14 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  Consul,  San 
Jose. 

Change  in  customs  tariff  of  Costa  Rica,  and  recent  legislation 

June  22 

Do. 

affecting  mining  enterprises  in  the  Republic. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO]AUGUST  1,  1910— (  ontinued. 


Date  of 
report. 


1910. 


CVB.\. 

Notes  on  1909  e.\port  and  import  trade  of  Cuba .  May  13 

POMISIC.^N  REPUBLIC. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1909 .  May  18 

ECU.CDOR. 

Companies  doing  business  in  Ecuador .  May  12 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  calendar  year  June  G 
1909. 

GV.CTEM.CL.C. 

Annual  report  for  l<,Ki9 .  June  24 

II. cm. 

-Vnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

HOXDUR.C.S. 

Conditions  at  San  I’cdro  Sula . 

Horseshoeing  in  Honduras . 

.\nnual  report  on  Honduras . 

Rubber  cultivation . 

Market  for  horseshoes  in  Honduras . 

Trade  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  north  coast . 

ME.XICO. 

Annual  report  for  1909 . 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Supplement  to  annual  report . 

I’earl  fisheries  of  Gulf  of  California . 

Sinaloa  investments . 

Production  of  sugar  in  Mexico . 

R&ume  of  imports  and  exports  of  Mexico . 

Defective  packing  for  export . 

Burial  customs  and  expenses . 

Production  of  molasses  in  Mexico . 

Maritime  movement  at  Mazatlan  for  March,  1910 . 

Sugar  in  Sinaloa . 

Tula  iron  works . 

Altitude  of  principal  cities  of  Mexico . 

Growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  State  of  Guerrero . 

.Annual  report  of  district . 

Project  for  new  water-supply  system  for  Veracruz . 

Mail-order  shoe  trade . 

Industrial  notes:  Capitalists  of  Saltillo  to  supply  capital  for  zinc- 
smelters  in  Saltillo,  one  in  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  one  in  State 
of  Nuevo  Leon.  New  brewery  projected.  Concession  signed 
for  construction  of  Zacatecas  and  Orient  Railway,  construc-- 
tion  to  begin  June  1,  1910. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1909 . . 

Observance  of  Sunday . . . 

Rubber-growing  industry  in  State  of  Veracruz . 


James  L.  Rodgers,  Consul- 
General,  Havana. 


A.  W.  Lithgow,  Vice-Consul, 
Puerto  Plata. 


H.  R.  Dietrich,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Guayaquil. 

Do. 


William  Owen,  V’ice  and 
Deputy  Consul-General, 
Guatemala. 


Apr. 

30 

i 

John  B.  Terres,  Consul,  Port- 
au-Prince. 

Feb. 

4 

Samuel  MacClintoc-k,  Consul. 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Mar. 

29 

Arminius  T.  Haeberlc.  Consul, 

Tegucigalpa. 

Apr. 

29 

Do. 

Mac- 

9 

Drew  Linard.  Consul,  Cciba. 

May 

12 

■Arminius  T.  Hacberle,  Consul, 

Tegucigalpa. 

June 

20 

J.  11.  Watts,  A'icc-Consul, 

Puerto  Cortes. 

Feb. 

24 

Thos.  D.  Edwards,  Consul, 

Ciudad  Juarez. 

Feb. 

28 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

Mar. 

4 

Wm.  E.  .Alger,  Consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan.  1 

Mar. 

19 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul, 

La  Paz,  Lower  California.  ! 

Mar. 

27 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 

Mar. 

31 

-Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Apr. 

'2 

Do. 

,  Apr. 

1 

3 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 

Veracruz. 

Apr. 

0 

Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul, 

La  Paz,  Lower  California. 

Apr. 

' 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico  Citv. 

Apr. 

8 

AVm.  E.  Alger,  Oonsul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 

Apr. 

11 

Do. 

Apr. 

13 

Samuel  E.  Magill,  Consul, 

Guadalajara. 

Apr. 

14 

.Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul-Gen- 
erai,  Mexico  City. 

.Vpr. 

14 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  -Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Apr. 

15 

Louis  Hostetter,  Consul,  Her- 
mosillo. 

•Apr. 

16 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 

A’eracruz. 

Apr. 

18 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  .Aca¬ 
pulco. 

Apr. 

19 

Thomas  W.  A'oetter,  Consul, 

Saltillo. 

Apr. 

20 

.Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul, 

Nuevo  Laredo. 

...do. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 

Apr. 

23 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 

A'eracruz. 
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REPOKTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  1,  1910  ( 


Tillo. 


Dull’  of 
report , 


Aiitlior. 


MEXini — eonlimied. 
Opening  of  new  railway . 


liUO. 
Apr.  2.U 


Methods'of  increasing  Aineritan  trade 


do. . . . 


Progress  in  .MatamonLs . \pr.  2ii 

Coinmeree  and  industries  for  19(M . do _ 

Machine  for  plater  mining . \pr.  27 

Colton  crops  in  Me-xico . do. . . . 

National  and  innnieijial  pawn  shops  in  City  of  .Me.xieo . do. . . . 

Data  regarding  the  City  of  ( laxaea . do. . . . 

.Statistics  of  mining  iiKlnstry  in  .Sonora . Vpr.  :i() 

Purchase  of  lands  in  Slate  of  Durango . Vpr.  lit) 

Inangnralion  of  Ifernntda  onion  industry  in  .Mexico .  May  ;i 

Walnuts  in  .Mexico .  -May  il 

I’acking  of  .Vtnerican  goods  for  export .  .May  1 1 

Suggestions  for  .Vmericati  manufaclitrers .  .May  12 

Use  of  steam  rollers  in  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  ...do . 

in  foreign  countries. 

Horseshoeing  in  .Mexico .  -May  Id 

Use  of  steam  rollers . do . 

Bad  packing  an  incentive  to  pilfering . do . 

Use  of  steam  rollers .  May  14 

Steam  rollers  in  .Me.xieo .  .May  Hi 

New  coal-mining  etilerprise . do . 

Bad  packing  for  export . do . 

Horseshoeing  in  foreign  countries .  .May  is 

llultber  industry  of  Tabasco  and  norlberti  Cliiapas . do . 

Resume  of  imports  and  exports  for  Feltruary,  191U . do . 

Suggestions  for  intending  investors .  May  19 

Pneumatic,  vaccuum,  and  suction  cleaners .  May  20 

Use  of  .steam  rollers .  May  21 

Interest  in  agriculture  in  State  of  Sonora .  .May  2:1 

Rubber-growing  indu.stry .  .May  24 

New  slatigbterhoiise  and  cold-storage  plant  at  Saliinas .  .May  25 

Supplement  to  report  on  rubber  growing .  -May  ^1 

Opportunity  to  advertise  .Vmerican  goods .  .May  27 

Mexico  Northwestern  Railroad  to  build  braneb  from  San  .Vnto-  May  2.S 
nio,  Chibiiahna.  to  Cusihuiriachic. 

Report  on  decree  governing  pitblie  or  government  lands  in  ...do . 

Mexico. 

.Vmericati  trade  with  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  rapidly  increasing..  June  1 

Henequen  in  Chiapas . do . 

Pan- .Vtnerican  Railway  progress . do . 

•Mexico  importing  grain  from  South  America .  June  4 

Export  data  for  1999 .  June  11 

Construction  of  Veracruz.  Tabasco  and  Campeche  Railroad:  June  8 
opportunities  for  contnu'tors. 

Mazas^Valley  irrigation  works .  June  9 

.Vgricultural  possibilities  in  State  of  Chiapas .  June  19 

The  giiayule  industry . do . 


Vlexander  V.  Dye.  Consul. 
Nogales. 

Itichard  -M.  Stadden.  \  ice 
and  Deimty  Consul.  .Man¬ 
zanillo. 

Jesse  11.  Johnson.  Consul. 
-Matanioras. 

Philip  C.  Hanna.  Consul-tlen- 
erai.  .Monterey. 

.Vlexamler  V.  Dye,  Consul. 
Nogales. 

.Vrnoid  Snanklin.  Consul-(  leii- 
eral.  .Mexico  Citv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vlexander  V.  Dve,  Consul 
Nogales. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  Consul. 
Durango. 

.Vlonzo  B.  ilarrett,  Consul, 
Nuevo  i.aredo. 

.Vrnoid  Shanklin,Consitl-(>en- 
eral,  .Vlexico  City. 

Win.  W.  Canai'la,  Consul, 
Veracruz. 

Win.  E.  -Viger, Consul.  .Vlazat- 
lan. 

Do. 

I.nllier  T.  Ellsworth.  Consul. 
Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

.Vrnoid  Shanklin.  Consul- 
( ienerai,  .Mexico  City. 

Wm.  W.  Canada.  Consul, 
Veracruz. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  Consul, 
Durango. 

Imther  1 .  Ellsworth,  Consul, 
Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 
Veracruz. 

Do. 

.V.  J.  Lespinasse,  Consul. 
Frontera. 

.Vrnoid  Shanklin.  Consiil-Uen- 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Wm.  E.  -Viger,  Consul .  .Mazat- 
lan. 

.Vrnoid  Shanklin,  Consul-Den- 
eral,  .Vlexico  Citv. 

.V.  V.  Dve,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Do. 

Lewis  W.  Haskell,  Consul 
Salina  Cruz. 

I.uther  T.  Ellsworth.  Consul 
Ciudad  I’orrtrio  Diaz. 

Samuel  E.  Magill,  Consul, 
(iitadalajara. 

A.  V.  D.ve,  Consul,  Nogales. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

.Vrnolil  Shanklin,  Consul-t len- 
eral,  Mexico  City. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul. 
Ciudad  I’ornrio  Diaz. 

.V.  W.  Brickwood,  Consul 
Tapachnla. 

Do. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul. 
Veracruz. 

Wm.  E.  .Viger,  Consul.  .Mazat- 
lan. 

.V.  J.  l.espinasse.  Consul, 
Frontera. 

Cliarles  M.  Freeman,  Consul. 
Durango. 

.V.  W.  Brickwood,  Consul. 
Tapachnla. 

Charles  M.  Freeman,  Consul, 
Durango. 


I! 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  1,  1910— Continued. 


Title. 


MEXICO— continued. 

Public  improvements  in  Magdalena . 

Opportunities  for  American  manufacturers  of  gas  ranges,  heaters, 
fixtures,  and  appliances. 

Sinaloa  mining  notes . 

Commercial  report  for  Calina  Criu  district . 

Construction  of  highway  from  Me.xlco  City  to  Acapulco . 

Packing  of  American  goods  for  export . 

Mormon  colony  in  Me.xico . 

Chihuahua  dogs . 

Mazatlan  items . 


-Annual  trade  report  for  I'JIW . 

Agricultural  enterprise  near  Colon . 

Annual  report  and  industries . 

Supplement  to  annual  report  for  1909 . 

Palm  trees  of  the  Isthmus  suitable  for  industrial  use . 

PARAGUAY. 

Toilet  soaps . 

Railway  extension  in  Paraguay . 

Corrected  report  on  railway  extension  in  Paraguay . 

Boat  building  and  facilities  for  motor  boating  in  Paraguay . 

SALVADOR. 


Salina  Cruz  steamship  service  of  the  Salvador  Railway  ('o. 
(Limited). 


URUGUAY. 


New  Uruguay  tariff. 


Radiotclegraphic  tariff  in  Uruguay . 

Beginning  of  asphalt  paving  in  Montevideo . 

I’ort  of  La  Paloma . 

New  railways  in  Uruguay . 

Exports  of  meat  from  U ruguay  during  (luartor  ending  March  31, 
1910. 

.Annual  report  for  1909 . 

Regulations  for  handling  goods  at  custom-house,  Montevideo. . . 


VENEZUELA. 

Perfumes  in  Venezuela . 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezuela . 

Programme  of  centennial  celebration  of  anniversary  of  Vene¬ 
zuela’s  Independence. 

Customs  duties  on  web  belts . 

Jipijapa  fiber . 

Revolvers,  shotguns,  and  bicycles  in  Venezuela . 

Cocoanuts  in  Venezuela . 

Coffee  and  cacao  exports  of  Venezuela . 

Hammocks  in  Venezuela . 

Tonca  beans  at  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Venezuela . 

('oal  charter  from  Cardiff  to  La  Uuaira . 

Motor  boats  on  the  Rio  Tuy . 

Revenue  stamp  rights  in  Venezuela  sold  to  private  parties  for 
two  years. 

Ant-destroying  machines . 

Cash  registers  and  duties  thereon . 

Coal  exerted  from  Cardiff  to  Venezuela  in  1909 . 

Resolution  of  Venezuelan  Government  concerning  a.ssessment 
of  cash  registers. 

Steel  dock  to  be  built  at  Puerto  Cabello . 

Gross  weight  and  specific  duties  in  South  .America . 


Steel  dry  dock  at  I’uerto  Cabello . 

New  tariff  classifications  in  Venezuela . 

Surety  bonds  for  foreign  agents  of  American  manufacturers. . . . 


Resolutions  of  Venezuelan  Government  on  assessment  of  tiles 
and  jars. 
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Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


1910 

June 

14 

.  -  .do. 

June 

16 

June 

■20 

June 

22 

J  lily 

C 

July 

14 

July 

13 

July 

19 

A.  V.  Uye,  Consul,  Nogaler. 

.Arnold  Stianklin,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  Mexico  City. 

Wm.  E.  .Alger,  Consul,  Mazat¬ 
lan. 

Lewis  W.  Haskell,  Consul, 
Calina  Cruz. 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  Aca¬ 
pulco. 

■Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Wm.  E.  -Alger,  Consul,  Ma¬ 
zatlan. 


Mar.  31  J.  E.  Kellogg,  Consul,  Colon. 
•Apr.  28  I  Do. 

May  2  .A  Iban  G .  Snyder,  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

May  19  Do. 

June  2  J.  E.  Kellogg,  Consul,  Colon. 


I  Mar.  5  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  Consul, 
i  Asuncion. 


*  Mar. 

14 

Do. 

Mar. 

29 

Do. 

Apr. 

■29 

Do. 

Apr. 

1 

Harold  D.  Clum,  V’ice-Consul- 

General,  San  Salvador. 

1  Mar. 

12 

F.  W.  Goding,  Consul,  Monte- 

video. 

Mar. 

18 

Do. 

Mar. 

22 

Do. 

.Mar. 

26 

Do. 

Apr. 

9 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

11  ^ 

Do. 

Apr. 

20  ! 

Do. 

Mar. 

28 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 

Guaira. 

Mar. 

29 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

'  -Apr. 

5 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

is  1 

Do. 

,  ..do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

1*4 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

15 

Do. 

Apr. 

21  i 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Apr. 

Do. 

!  Apr. 

23  ' 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

1  Apr. 

25 

Do. 

'  Apr. 

■26 

Herbert  R.  Wright,  Consul, 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Apr. 

30 

Do. 

1  Apr. 

29 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 

Guaira. 

Apr. 

30 

Do. 

Mav 

4 

Do. 

May 

10 

Ralph  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Mar- 

acaibo. 

j  May 

17 

Herbert  R.  Wright,  Consul, 

Puerto  Cabello. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  1,  1910— Continued. 


Title. 

1  Date  of  1 
report. 

.Author. 

VENEZUELA— continued. 

1910. 

V'enezuelan  notes:  .Argentine  Minister  has  made  arrangements  j 
to  transmit  Venezuela  news  to  .Argentine  press  by  cable  via  1 

May  20  | 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

London.  President  authorized  by  Congress  to  eliminate  I 
custom-houses  at  Pampatar,  Puerto  Sucre,  Quanta,  and  Cano 
Colorado,  and  to  simplify  work  at  Cristobal  Colon  and  San 
Antonio  de  Tachira.  Efforts  made  by  German  agency  to 

1 

secure  introduction  of  Telefunken  system  of  wireless  teleg- 

raphy.  Cotton  planting  in  region  of  .Aragua  receiving  atten¬ 
tion  and  prospects  are  for  satisfactory  crop.  Sea-island  seed 
received  from  Philadelphia;  same  will  be  planted  on  Island 
of  Margarita.  Public  works  begun  In  and  aliout  Caracas, 
such  as  opening  of  new  street  across  the  Guaire  River  and 
construction  of  steel  bridge  across  same;  materials  to  cost 

S43,780  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

Tariff  chan^  on  bolstered  wines  and  shoe  heels . 

Surety  bonds . 

...do . 

Do. 

May  27 

Do. 

Iron  beds  In  Venezuela . 

...do . 

Do. 

Tariff  changes  on  coach,  wagon,  and  cart  tires . 

May  28 

Do. 

Schools  In  A’enezuela . 

May  30 

Do. 

Tariff  changes  on  telescopes,  sheet,  tin,  or  metal  canals,  and 

...do . 

Do. 

revolvers. 

1 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezuela . 

...do . 

Do. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1909 . 

June  3 

Ralph  J.  Totten  Consul,  Mar¬ 
acaibo. 

Use  of  steam  rollers  in  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 

June  0 

Do. 

in  foreign  countries. 

Manufactures  enjoying  a  protective  tariff  in  Venezuela . 

June  7 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Concession  for  banana  plantations . 

June  8 

Do. 

Custom  changes  on  colored  cotton  serge . 

...do . 

Do. 

Contract  to  seek  for  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  amber,  coral,  and 
sponges  on  west  coast  of  Venezuela. 

New  pier  at  Ciudad  Bolivar . 

June  9 

Do. 

June  11 

Do. 

Important  railway  concession  in  Venezuelan  Guayana . 

j...do . 

Do. 

Dut3’  removed  on  printing  paper  for  newspapers  in  Venezuela.. 

June  13 

Do. 

Tariff  changes  on  plain  cotton  cloth . 

|...do . 

Do. 

Resolutions  changing  duties  on  merchandise  imported  into 

j  June  16 

Herbert  R.  \V  right,  Consul , 

Venezuela. 

Puerto  Catiello. 

Steam  tramway  from  Rio  Chico  to  port  of  Tuy . 

;  June  18 

I.  A  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Tariff  changes  on  iron  washers,  axle  guards,  etc . 

!  June  23 

Do. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Congress  was  opened  on  Thursday,  May  5,  1910,  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  message 
and  one  which  presents  in  admirable  detail  the  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  Argentina’s  great  commercial,  financial,  and  educational 
progress  during  his  administration. 

The  essential  stability  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  is  indicated 
by  the  enormous  growth  in  its  foreign  commerce.  Not  even  a  year 
of  great  financial  depression  could  check  its  steady  and  progressive 
growth.  The  figures  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1908  show  a  most  favor¬ 
able  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  For  the 
year  1909  there  was  a  still  further  increase  in  the  international  trade 
of  the  Republic  amounting  to  nearly  10  per  cent,  and  which,  unlike 
1908,  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  imports  as  well  as  the  exports 
of  the  country.  The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1909,  according 
to  the  figures  quoted  by  the  President,  aggregated  in  round  numbers 
$700,000,000.  The  President  shows  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  country’s  foreign  trade  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  reached 
in  1900  with  those  for  1909.  The  imports,  which  in  1900  were  valued 
at  $113,435,067,  in  1909  aggregated  $302,756,095,  representing  an 
increase  of  166  per  cent.  The  exports  show  approximately  the  same 
increase,  since  in  1900  their  value  was  represented  by  $154,600,412, 
and  in  1909  they  had  reached  the  high  figure  of  $397,350,528,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  156  per  cent  during  the  ten  y^ears. 

The  statement  of  the  President  as  regards  finances  and  general 
monetary  situation  shows  the  sound  and  stable  condition  of  public 
and  private  credit  throughout  the  Republic.  The  President  regards 
the  reform  effected  in  the  currency  one  of  the  most  important  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  during  the  last  decade.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  Argentina’s  credit  and  commerce  suffered  on 
account  of  the  inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  premium  de¬ 
manded  for  gold  increased  to  such  an  alarming  figure  that  steps  to 
check  the  depreciation  of  the  country’s  paper  currency  became 
imperative.  The  Government  therefore  took  prompt  action,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  conversion  office  and  undertaking  to  maintain  the  gold 
premium  at  127  per  cent,  that  is,  at  an  exchange  ratio  of  2.27,  thus 
fixing  the  value  of  the  paper  peso  at  approximately  44  cents.  To 
maintain  this  ratio  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  large  gold  reserve 
in  the  conversion  office.  This  reserve  fund  which  began  in  1902  with 
the  modest  sum  of  $2,843  in  gold  has  been  increased  year  by  year  until 
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it  now  aggregates  $201,653,000,  without  taking  into  account  some 
$30,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  National  Bank  to  guarantee  issues  of 
paper  money  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  conversion  act. 
The  combined  total  of  these  two  sums  exceeds  by  70  per  cent  the  value 
of  all  issues  of  paper  money  in  actual  circulation  or  in  the  various 
banking  establishments  of  the  country.  This  excess  of  the  reserve 
fund  over  the  amount  in  circulation,  is,  according  to  universal  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  example  and  practice  of  the  great  banking  institutions 
of  the  world,  amply  sullicient  to  assure  the  permanent  convertibility 
of  the  paper  issues  at  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  Government. 

In  treating  of  foreign  affairs,  the  President  refers  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  special  mission  of  Doctor 
Roque  Saenz  Pena,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Uruguay.  This  mission  resulted  in  the  signature,  on 
January  5,  1910,  in  Montevideo,  of  a  protocol  concerning  the  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Plate,  and  also  provides 
for  the  settlement  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  harmony  of  any  dif¬ 
ference  which  may  arise  as  to  navigation  or  water  rights  of  the  river 
in  question. 

In  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions,  cordial  invitations  were  extended  to  the  various  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  participate  with  Argentina  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
first  centennial  of  her  independence,  and  these  invitations  were 
most  courteously  acknowledged  with  universal  congratulations  to  the 
Republic  on  the  attainment  of  its  one  hundredth  birthday. 

Great  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  traffic  on  the  national  railway 
lines,  the  chief  executive  proposed  and  the  National  Congress  sanc¬ 
tioned  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works  at  such  points  as  may  be  settled  upon  as  most 
suitable  by  actual  field  surveys.  These  works  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  economic  development  of  the  country  inasmuch  as 
they  will  effectively  open  up  for  exploitation  thousands  of  acres  of 
hitherto  undeveloped  land  which  need  only  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  make  them  as  productive  as  any  in  the  Republic.  The 
extraordinary  development  wliich  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
of  the  Republic  underwent  during  the  past  decade  has  been  due  to 
several  causes,  but  above  all  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Argentine 
Government  in  encouraging  the  building  of  railways  and  telegraph 
lines.  The  President,  recognizing  the  importance  of  these  veritable 
arteries  of  commerce,  devotes  especial  comment  to  the  numerous 
railways  now  under  process  of  construction,  particularly  to  those 
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in  the  National  Territories,  which  will  within  a  very  short  time 
furnish  an  outlet  to  market  for  some  of  the  most  productive  but 
hitherto  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Republic. 

In  other  branches  of  the  public  service  corresponding  activity  is 
noticeable.  The  administration  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services 
has  been  marked  by  steadily  increasing  elliciency.  The  number  of 
letters,  cards,  postal  packages,  and  miscellaneous  parcels  handled  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  under  review  exceeded  by  1 1  per  cent  the  number  handled 
in  1 908.  The  net  increase  in  the  postal  revenues  amounted  to  950,098 
pesos,  national  money,  and  the  telegraphic  movement  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  12  per  cent. 

The  message  shows  that  the  Government  has  continued  to  leml 
its  hearty  support  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  increase  of  the 
facilities  for  education  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  throughout 
the  country.  A  school  census  was  taken  on  May  23,  1909,  and 
showed  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Republic 
aggregated  1,200,212.  There  has  of  late  been  a  greater  proportional 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  than  in  the  supply  of 
available  teachers.  Steps  have  been  taken,  however,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  the  establishment  during  the  present  year  of  a  number 
of  new  normal  schools. 

The  important  part  which  the  agricultural  schools  are  destined  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  great  basic  industry  of  the  Republic 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  change  already  noticeable  in  farming  and 
farm  life.  In  spite  of  insufficient  appropriations  they  have  accom¬ 
plished  results  as  striking  as  those  obtained  by  any  other  agency 
of  the  National  Government.  By  scientific  study  of  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advancement  of  farm  life,  by  experimental  stations, 
by  teaching  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  as  to  make  each 
and  every  acre  produce  the  maximum  of  which  it  is  capable,  by  the 
practical  application  of  anything  which  in  theory  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  efficient;  in  these  ways,  and  in  many  others,  great 
good  has  been  accomplished  in  raising  the  standard  of  productiveness 
throughout  the  country. 

THE  AGRICULTUBAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Exposition  at  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  on  May 
25  and  will  be  continued  until  October  1 .  Among  the  various  exhi¬ 
bitions  which  have  been  opened  up  to  the  present  time  perhaps  none 
has  awakened  so  keen  an  interest  among  the  spectators  or  caused  as 
much  favorable  comment  in  the  public  press  as  that  W'hich  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  great  national  industry  of  the  Republic. 

Competent  and  disinterested  stockmen  stated  that  never  before  had 
they  seen  such  a  fine  lot  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  as  those  displayed 
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at  the  international  agricultural  exhibition.  This  praise  from  men 
who  have  had  a  lifelong  experience  as  judges  at  live  stock  and  cattle 
shows  is  not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  Argentine  breeders. 

Of  no  less  interest  to  the  spectators  were  the  great  machinery  and 
agricultural  implement  exhibits,  the  brilliant  success  of  which  was  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  efforts  and  care  of  foreign  exhibitors.  A 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  helpful  cooperation  of  these  exhibitors 
was  made  by  Doctor  Frees,  President  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society, 
in  a  speech  at  the  official  opening  of  the  exhibition. 

The  speech  of  Doctor  Frees  was  in  the  main  an  excellent  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  agriculturists  in  the  upbuilding  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  Doctor  Frees  said: 

It  is  to  the  success  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  Republic  that  the  country  owes  its 
present  fame;  to  their  efforts  it  owes  this  river  of  gold  through  which  it  may  allow 
itself  these  festiWties  and  display  institutions  characteristic  of  a  modem  civilization. 
Its  army,  its  navy,  its  schools  and  scientific  institutions,  and  its  public  works  all  rise 
as  if  by  enchantment  or  perfect  themselves  under  the  sway  of  that  magic  wand  held 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  dedicate  their  minds  to  the  governing  and  directing  of  the 
marvellous  work  which  populates  the  country  with  cattle  and  fills  its  fields  with  flowing 
grain. 

Doctor  Ezcurra,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  next  to  speak,  and 
cordially  indorsed  all  that  the  President  of  the  Rural  Society  had  said 
with  reference  to  the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  further  agricultural  and  pastoral  development  of  the 
country.  He  referred  in  glowing  terms  to  the  incalculable  services 
rendered  by  Senor  Olivera,  the  founder  of  the  Rural  Society,  who 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  raising  of  line  cattle  and  blooded  horses. 

The  “Buenos  Aires  Herald,”  in  a  spirited  description  of  the  special 
parade  of  the  animals  before  the  Infanta  Isabel,  of  Spain,  and  the 
President  of  Chile,  says: 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  animals  made  a  magnificent  show.  The 
showy  handsome  Percherons,  the  powerful  Shires,  sturdy  Clydesdales,  and  other  heavy 
draft  horses  were  first  to  make  their  appearance,  followed  by  the  Suffolk  Punchs 
and  light-draft  animals.  Next  came  the  coaching  horses,  which  met  with  a  great 
reception,  and  then  the  ring  was  cleared  for  the  Arabs,  Anglo- Arabs,  and  pure  bloods. 
The  crowd  had  a  very  exciting  influence  on  the  high-spirited  animals,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  acrobatics  on  the  part  of  the  equine  performers. 

\Mien  the  homed  cattle  made  their  appearance  an  animated  welcome  was  given 
the  huge  champion  coming  in  for  an  ovation  as  he  was  brought  to  a  standstill  before 
the  presidential  stand.  Herefords  followed  the  Shorthorns,  and  then  came  the  Aber¬ 
deen,  Angus,  Red  Polled  Angus,  Holsteins,  etc.,  all  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the 
applause. 

THE  ARGENTINE  DREADNOUGHTS. 

The  keel  of  the  first  of  Argentina’s  new  “Dreadnoughts”  was  laid 
by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  on  May  25,  1910 — the  first 
of  the  battle  ships  is  to  be  completed  in  two  years  and  the  second  three 
months  later.  The  names  of  the  vessels  as  announced  by  the  press 
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will  be  Moreno  and  Rivadavia.  Their  dimensions  and  equipment  are 
as  follows: 


Displacement 

Length . 

Beam . 

Draft . 

Horsepower... 
Speed . 


..tons..  28,000 
..feet..  578 

.do _  95 

.do....  27* 

.  60,000 

knots..  22i 


Batterij. — Twelve  12-incli  guns  in  six  turrets,  fourteen  6-inch, 
twelve  3-inch,  two  submerged  torpedo  tubes. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  water-line  belt  will  be  12  inches, 
diminishing  to  the  bow  and  stem,  respectively.  The  protection  for 
the  turrets  will  be  from  7  inches  to  12  inches  of  armor. 

The  contract  for  building  the  ships  was  awarded  to  the  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,000,  it  being  agreed  that 
they  were  to  sublet  the  building  of  one  of  the  ships  to  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  contract  was  won  by  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  in 
competition  with  shipbuilding  firms  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

The  gun  power  is  as  follows : 


12-ineh.  ■  8-inch. 


Weight  of  prolectile . pounds..'  870  105 

Iniml  velocity . feet...  3,000  3,000 

Muzzleenergv . tons..  10,900  2.030 

Rapidity  of  firing  per  minute .  i  2  8 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

For  months  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  magazines,  not  only 
of  Latin  America,  but  also  the  more  representative  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  have  devoted  columns  in  their  news 
and  editorial  sections  to  the  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  great 
Centennial  Celebration  which  is  being  held  at  Buenos  Aires. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the  innumerable  articles  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  few  months,  but  an  idea  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  character  may  be  gained  from  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  a  dinner  in 
London  at  which  500  men  of  public  eminence  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  occasion.  As  reported  by  the  London  correspondent  of  “La 
Nacion”  and  published  in  its  issue  of  June  24,  1910,  Sir  Edward  said 
in  part: 

The  present  prosperity  of  the  Republic  is  shown  in  the  progress  of  its  trade,  the 
growth  of  which  has  been  enormous,  particularly  in  recent  years.  I  would  especially 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  growth  of  that  prosperity  has  occurred  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  because  that  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the 
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situation.  It  means  not  only  that  the  first  hundred  years  is  closing  in  prosperity,  but 
that  the  next  hundred  years  is  beginning  in  prosperity,  and  if  to-day  the  Argentine 
Republic  can  feel  satisfaction  at  the  great  position  it  has  won,  it  can  do  so  not  only  with 
the  probability  but  with  the  certainty  that  it  has  not  come  to  the  end  of  its  success, 
but  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  still  greater  future.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  amounted  to  about  <£35,000,000  sterling;  but  now,  after 
twenty-five  years,  it  is  .£140,000,000,  an  enormous  development  in  that  period.  But 
that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  This  has  been  no  mushroom  growth,  rising  quickly 
soon  to  fall.  It  is  a  trade  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis,  not  ministering  to  luxuries  or 
fancies,  but  to  the  real  interests  of  the  world,  a  trade  which  has  benefited  not 
only  the  country  which  produced  it,  but  the  world  at  large.  By  developing  its  own 
land  and  natural  resources  the  Republic  has  not  only  made  itself  a  great  country, 
but  has  strengthened  the  resources  of  the  world  and  increased  its  capacity  for  rearing 
and  supporting  a  strong  and  healthy  race.  *  *  * 

No  wonder  the  world  to-day  is  showing  sympathy  for  their  cen¬ 
tenary. 

GENKBAL  WOOD  ON  ARGENTINA’S  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he 
was  Special  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the  Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  is  credited  in  the  “New  York  Herald” 
with  the  following  observations  on  the  personnel  and  organization 
of  the  Argentine  Army: 

The  spirit  in  Argentina  is  one  of  intense  interest  in  their  army  and  navy.  Both  are 
perhaps  equally  popular  and  both  highly  efficient.  The  ideals  of  the  Argentine  people 
are  practically  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  a  well-balanced  republican  government  and  only  such  military  forces, 
afloat  and  ashore,  as  are  necessary  to  protect  their  interests.  The  people,  like  ourselves, 
are  intensely  interested  in  the  development  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  their 
country,  which  are  very  similar  to  ours,  especially  all  which  pertains  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  grains,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  The  greatest  impediment  to  an  extensive  manu¬ 
facturing  system  is  the  absence  of  coal. 

In  the  Argentine  army  they  have  20,000  men  with  the  colors  and  an  instructed 
reserve,  something  like  our  militia,  of  150,000.  They  have  a  form  of  obligatory  service 
of  six  months.  For  the  last  year  there  has  been  obligatory  service  of  one  year  in  the 
army,  two  in  the  navy. 

Instruction  in  this  army  is  vigorous  and  thorough  during  the  entire  period  of  service. 
They  have  a  good  general  staff  organization,  and  a  superior  school  of  war  for  training 
staff  officers  and  special  training  of  line  ofl[icers,  under  the  care  of  specially  selected 
line  officers. 

In  Argentina  there  are  excellent  relations  between  the  officers  and  the  men.  There 
are  few  court-martials  and  insubordination  is  rare.  Their  infantry  is  of  a  sturdy  type, 
good  marchers,  well  uniformed  and  equipped.  The  cavalry  is  well  mounted  and 
they  are  good  horsemen.  The  bulk  of  the  cavalry  is  armed  with  saber  and  carbine, 
and  there  is  also  one  regiment  of  lancers  and  one  heavy  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  They 
are  all  very  smartly  turned  out  and  make  fine  troops. 

Compulsory  service,  it  has  been  found  in  Argentina,  as  elsewhere,  is  useful  not 
only  in  making  good  soldiers,  but  also  good  citizens  are  so  made.  Men  from  remote 
districts,  after  a  year’s  service  with  the  colors,  have  a  greater  respect  for  the  flag,  for 
the  authorities,  and  the  National  Government. 
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These  men  have  also  benefited  physically  and  acquiredlhabite  of  promptness  and 
exactness.  They  return  to  their  communities  in  every  way  improved  by  the  service. 
All  who  enter  unable  to  read  and  write  are  taught  during  their  service.  After  the 
year’s  service  with  the  colors  men  are  called  out  at  intervals,  gradually  decreasing  in 
frequency,  for  short  periods  of  service  with  the  colors  during  maneuvers,  usually 
about  six  or  eight  days  a  year.  Careful  track  is  kept  of  the  reserves,  who  are  almost 
immediately  available  in  case  their  services  are  needed.  Sufficient  equipment  for 
them  is  held  in  reserve. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

An  American  business  man  who  is  in  Argentina  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  into  business  conditions  in  that  country  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  the  “  New  York  Sun”  a  brief  summary  of  his  expe¬ 
rience  and  his  observations  in  connection  with  the  commercial  phases 
of  the  International  Exposition  which  is  a  part  of  Argentina’s  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  hundredth  birthday.  His  comment  is  illuminating 
and  suggestive,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  it  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  turning  ovei  the  American  exhibition  building  was  the 
necessity  for  its  enlargement  when  the  American  Congress  made  an  appropriation 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  be  officially  represented.  The  appropriation  was 
not  made  until  last  February.  We  have  a  huge  exposition  palace  with  60,000  square 
feet  o  floor  space,  and  every  inch  of  it  is  filled. 

Most  American  concerns  are  represented  in  Argentina  by  European  houses  as  agents, 
and  I  learn  from  a  most  trustworthy  source  that  these  houses  have  an  s^reement  or 
understanding  by  which  the  sale  of  American  merchandise  is  limited.  My  attention 
was  called  to  a  particular  case,  that  of  an  American  concern  formerly  represented 
here  by  a  British  firm.  Under  that  arrangement  sales  averaged  about  $30,000  a  year. 
Disgusted  with  so  small  a  business  in  a  field  in  which  the  Americans  believed  they 
should  do  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  they  established  an  independent  agency  with 
one  of  their  own  people  in  charge  of  it.  Their  sales  already  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000 
a  year. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  exposition  was  being  planned,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  a 
number  of  the  prominent  foreign  houses  here  agreed  upon  a  general  boycott  of  the  ex¬ 
position,  alleging  that  they  could  not  afford  to  take  part  in  it.  The  truth  is  that  they 
wanted  the  plans  for  the  exposition  to  fail  because  they  are  afraid  of  an  invasion  of 
this  market  by  American  manufacturers.  If  there  is  any  way  to  get  fast  ships  between 
this  port  and  New  York,  we  can  get  a  lot  of  this  trade.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  my 
friends  went  to  several  big  stores  here  and  asked  for  different  articles.  When  he  was 
told  they  did  not  have  them,  he  said;  “Can  you  send  to  the  United  States  for  them 
if  I  give  you  an  order?”  In  every  case  the  reply  was,  “WTiy,  that  would  take  too 
long;  let  us  send  to  Europe  for  them.”  We  could  get  a  great  deal  of  this  order  business 
if  there  were  fast  regular  steamship  service.  Ordinarily  an  order  sent  from  here  by 
mail  to  the  United  States  would  not  produce  the  goods  in  much  less  than  ninety  days. 
You  can  send  orders  to  Europe  by  steamships  every  few  days,  and  some  of  the  vessels 
make  the  run  in  fifteen  days. 

England  would  lose  out  here  very  rapidly  if  it  were  not  for  her  large  financial  invest¬ 
ments.  English  railroads  have  in  many  cases  their  purchasing  offices  in  England. 
Germany  is  pushing  very  hard  in  this  market.  There  is  a  German  commercial  repre¬ 
sentative  stationed  here  at  a  big  salary,  as  salaries  go.  He  is  independent  of  both  the 
legation  and  the  consulate.  He  is  at  work  all  the  time,  and  does  not  merely  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  the  place  writing  superficial  reports. 
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REGISTERED  BLOODED  STOCK. 

That  the  number  of  blooded  animals  in  Argentina  is  rapidl}* 
increasing  is  shoA\'n  by  the  new  herdbook,  some  statistics  from 
which  were  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  “The  Review  of  the  River 
Plate.”  On  February  28,  1910,  there  were  registered  29,077  bulls, 
of  which  number  22,117  were  Shorthorns;  34,191  cows,  of  which 
25,146  were  Shorthorns;  and  22,058  sheep,  20,178  of  which  were 
Lincolns.  Most  of  the  blooded  horses  in  the  Republic  are  of  the 
Clydesdale,  Percheron,  or  Shire  breeds. 

The  number  of  blooded  animals  displayed  at  the  International 
Agricultural  Exhibition  grounds  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  toward  making  this  one  of  the  most  visited  and  popular  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  exposition.  From  an  agriculturist’s  point  of  view  no 
better  collection  of  animals  has  ever  been  presented  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  than  that  which  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Rural  Society’s  grounds 
in  Palermo.  The  best  that  Argentina  can  produce  was  to  be  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  best  which  Europe  or  other  competing  conti¬ 
nents  can  send.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  native-bred 
animals  took  many  of  the  most  desirable  prizes  will  serve  to  attract 
the  attention  of  breeders  of  fine  stock  to  the  magnificent  stock  raising 
possibilities  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

COTTON-RAISENG  POSSIBILITIES. 

A  series  of  competitions  are  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minist;er  of  Agriculture  during  the  agricultural  year  1910-11  for  the 
encouragement  of  cotton  growing,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic.  V arious  money  prizes,  together  with  diplomas  of  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  are  offered  for  success  in  these  contests,  while  medals 
and  money  prizes  are  also  offered  for  cloth  and  thread  manufactured 
from  Argentine  cotton  and  for  oil  from  Argentine  cotton  seed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  while  about  150,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Argentina  are  suitable  for  cotton  growing  only  4,295  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  energetic  measures 
adopted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  completion  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  irrigation  projects  will  add  very  materially  to  the  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Republic. 

ICE-SKATING  RINK  FOR  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  first  fortnight  of  July  saw  the  opening  of  a  real  ice-skating  rink 
in  the  capital  city.  The  architecture  of  the  rink  building,  both  inside 
and  out,  is  suggestive  of  elegance  and  taste,  constituting  a  veritable 
palace,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  this  most  popular  of  the  winter 
sports  of  colder  climes. 
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The  skating  season  will  last  from  the  time  of  opening  until  October 
31  and  will  recommence  on  April  1.  In  the  meantime  the  premises 
will  be  used  for  cinemetograph  shows,  dances,  banquets,  and  other 
diversions. 

The  opening  of  this  rink  is  one  incident  showing  the  great  growth 
of  the  amusement-furnishing  industry  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  is  also  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  many  attrac¬ 
tions  which  this  Paris  of  America  already  offers  to  its  sporMoving 
population. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  “Boletin  Oficial,”  of  Buenos  Aires,  contains  the  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  an  extraordinary  credit  of  10,000,000  pesos,  national  money, 
for  the  purchase  of  galvanized  sheets,  to  be  used  as  barriers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  scheme  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  destruction  of  locusts.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  the  executive  authorities  are  empowered  to  secure  up  to  10,000,000 
meters  of  galvanized  sheets.  The  bill  as  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  increased  the  amount  of  material  to  be  purchased  to 
20,000,000  meters. 

A  decree  has  also  been  granted  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern 
Railway  with  permission  to  construct  a  line  of  railway  from  Olavarria 
to  Las  Nutrias,  22  miles  to  the  south  of  Balcarce. 

The  Argentine  Central  Railway  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
and  operate  a  section  of  railway  from  Chafiar  Station  northward  for 
a  distance  of  about  10  miles. 

By  a  law  just  published  provision  is  made  for  the  opening  of  a  sup¬ 
plementary  credit  in  favor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  500,000 
pesos,  national  money,  toward  the  cost  of  fitting  up  and  furnishing  a 
section  of  the  government  buildings  which  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  tenders  submitted  by  Messrs.  Lavenas  y  Compania  have  been 
accepted  for  the  construction  of  three  district  hospitals,  one  in  Rosa¬ 
rio,  a  second  in  San  General  Guemes,  Province  of  Salta,  and  a  third 
in  San  Pedro,  Province  of  Jujuy.  The  contract  price  is  97,840  pesos, 
national  money,  for  each  hospital. 

The  “Compaflia  Alemana  Transatlantica  de  Electricidad,”  the  main 
office  of  which  is  at  Berlin,  has  obtained  a  concession  for  utilizing  the 
waters  of  the  River  Mendoza  to  generate  electricity,  and  is  now  con¬ 
structing  the  necessary  works. 

NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  ROSARIO. 

Consul  Henry  P.  Coffin,  of  Rosario,  reports  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  that  a  few  of  Rosario’s  progressive  citi¬ 
zens  have  started  a  public  subscription  for  a  new  hospital  in  Rosario 
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in  lionor  of  the  centenary.  So  anxious  were  the  people  of  the  city 
to  aid  the  movement  that  up  to  May  13  over  $400,000  had  been 
subscribed.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  one  of  the  finest  modem 
hospitals  in  South  America  and  also  have  a  medical  college  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hospital. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  municipal  census  of  Rosario  in  April  showed  192,278  inhabit¬ 
ants,  not  including  several  thousand  absent  working  in  the  harvest 
fields. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Great  Southern  Railway  will  soon  submit  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  a  plan  for  an  elevated  railway  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  its  suburbs. 

The  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Cordoba  extension,  is  employing  over  1,300  workmen  on  land  it  is 
reclaiming  from  the  River  Plate  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  new  cable  being  laid  between  Argentina  and  Europe  via  Cape 
Verde  is  about  3,200  nautical  miles  long;  200  miles  from  La  Plata 
a  buoy  was  placed  to  which  the  deep-sea  cable  was  attached. 

Argentina’s  purchases  of  electrical  goods,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Belgian  legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  percentages  arc 
from  the  following  leading  countries:  Germany,  49.1;  Lmited  King¬ 
dom,  31.2;  United  States,  9.8;  France,  3.6;  Italy,  3.3;  Belgium,  1.4. 

A  report  has  just  been  published  by  the  National  Labor  Office, 
written  by  Dr.  Frederico  Figueroa,  on  the  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  where  160,146  acres  are  under 
sugar  cane.  Hours  of  work  average  ten  to  twelve  daily  and  during 
harvest  fourteen.  The  importation  of  foreign  sugar  plants  is  recom¬ 
mended,  with  greater  attention  to  selection  of  plants. 

The  Argentine  consul  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  reports  that  the 
Swiss  butchers  declare  the  mutton  of  the  trial  shipment  of  Argen¬ 
tine  wethers  sent  there  to  be  fine  and  exquisite,  but  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fat,  which  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  sale.  With  less 
fat  it  is  thought  that  Argentine  mutton  would  find  a  ready  market  in 
Switzerland,  competing  with  Hungarian  and  other  animal  products 
there. 

Argentine  railways  carried  737  new  thrashing  machines  during  the 
past  season,  365  going  to  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  50  to  Santa 
Fe,  183  to  Cordoba  (where  the  thrashing  machine  is  being  used  more 
and  more),  124  to  the  rapidly  developing  Pampa  Central,  and  15  to 
Entre  Rios.  As  5,862  thrashing  machines  were  employed  in  the 
previous  harvest,  there  are  now  some  6,599  in  use  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 


“THE  ZENITH  REPUBLIC.” 


Under  the  engaging  title  “The  Zenith  Republic,”  Col.  William  J. 
Bryan  contributes  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  “New  York  World”  an 
article  in  which  he  records  the  impressions  made  upon  him  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  Bolivia.  Mr.  Bryan  states  that  while  Bolivia,  the 
highest  republic  in  the  world,  has  been  little  visited  by  tourists  in 
the  past,  this  will  no  longer  be  true  of  the  future,  as  her  interior  cities 
are  now  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  two  trunk  lines  of  rail¬ 
way.  There  are  two  routes  between  which  the  tourist  may  choose, 
or,  better  still,  if  he  follows  Mr.  Bryan 's  advice,  he  will  enter  Bolivia 
by  one  route  and  leave  by  the  other.  The  Peruvian  route  leaves  the 
Pacific  at  Mollendo,  passes  through  Arequipa,  and  at  Puno  connects 
with  a  boat  line  on  Lake  Titicaca,  which,  in  turn,  connects  with  the 
La  Paz  Railway  at  Guaqui.  The  second,  or  Chilean,  route  to  La  Paz 
leaves  the  ocean  at  Antofagasta  and  runs  northeast  through  Uyuni 
and  Oruro,  and  is  about  600  miles  long.  This  road  has  a  through 
train  of  sleepers  once  a  week,  and  it  takes  two  days  to  make  the  trip. 

In  treating  of  industrial  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bryan  says: 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Bolivia  are  considerable;  the  best  description  of  them 
is  found  in  a  book  published  in  Wa.shington  by  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  and  recommended  by  Bolivian  officials. 
According  to  the  figures  given  in  this  book,  Bolivia  has  some  600,000,000  acres  of 
tillable  land,  and  of  this  less  than  one-twentieth  is  now  under  the  plow.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  country.  With  only  2,000,000  people  occupying 
an  area  of  some  700,000  square  miles,  two-thirds  of  it  capable  of  cultivation,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  Bolivia  believe  that  their  country  is  destined  to  jilay  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  South  America. 

Concerning  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia,  he  says: 

Minerals  furnish  the  chief  source  of  Bolivia’s  wealth.  In  three  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  from  1545  to  1864,  the  mines  of  the  Potosi  district  yielded  over  $3,500,000,000 
in  silver. 

Xor  is  Bolivia’s  mineral  wealth  confined  to  silver,  for,  as  the  article 
states,  the  Republic  possessses  extensive  copper  deposits,  some  of 
exceeding  richness.  Ore  is  being  shipped  through  Antofagasta  run¬ 
ning  more  than  25  per  cent  copper.  The  exports  of  this  product 
amount  to  approximately  a  million  dollars  per  year,  but  owing  to 
the  expense  of  shipment  only  high-grade  ores  can  be  used,  the  low'er 
grades  being  left  for  future  exploitation. 

“Tin,  however,”  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  “seems  to  promise  most 
among  the  money-yielding  minerals.  The  deposits  of  this  ore  are  very 
rare,  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Asia  now  furnishing  the  world  with 
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the  larger  part  of  its  tin.  Bolivia  is  producing  some  10,000  tons 
of  bar  tin  per  year,  and  the  officials  believe  that  the  output  will  be 
very  largely  increased.” 

Besides  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  Bolivia  has  gold,  bismuth,  borax, 
petroleum,  and  coal.  The  petroleum  and  coal  have  not  yet  been 
developed;  but  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  next  decade  will 
see  a  great  change  in  this  matter,  as  the  high  price  of  coal,  averaging 
from  $30  to  $40  per  ton  on  the  mountains,  will  furnish  a  very  material 
inducement  to  the  exploitation  of  the  fields. 

THE  BOLIVIAN-BBAZILIAN  ABBITIIATION  COUBT. 

The  Bolivian-Brazilian  Arbitration  Court,  created  by  the  treaty  of 
Petropolis  of  November  17,  1903,  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  either  Government  arising  from  admin¬ 
istrative  acts  in  the  territory  of  Acre,  closed  its  sessions  on  the  3d  of 
November,  1909,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  holding  42  ses¬ 
sions,  in  which  it  decided  all  claims  submitted  to  its  consideration. 
These  claims,  100  in  number,  involved  a  total  amount  of  nearly 
$12,500,000.  Eighteen  cases  ivere  rejected  by  the  court,  and  of 
those  admitted  $540,711.30  were  adjudged  against  Brazil  and 
$263,521.50  against  Bolivia. 

The  court  w'as  constituted  as  follows:  Monsignor  Alejandro 
Bavona,  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  President  of  the  Court; 
Senlior  U.  do  Amaral,  Brazilian  arbitrator;  and  Seflor  Don  Claudio 
PiNiLLA,  ex-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Bolivian  arbitrator.  The 
secretaries  were:  For  Bolivia,  Senor  Adolfo  DfAZ  Romero;  and  for 
Brazil,  Senhor  Eduardo  Otto  Theiler,  who  also  acted  as  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Court. 

OPENINGS  FOB  AMEBIC  AN  TBADE. 

In  the  Bolivian  budget  for  1910  the  following  items  of  expenditure 
appear:  Eighty-nine  thousand  bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  new 
telegraph  lines;  50,000  bolivianos  for  the  reconstruction  of  existing 
telegraph  lines  and  the  purchase  of  conductors;  115,500  bolivianos 
for  waterworks  and  sewage  works;  204,000  bolivianos  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  w'orks  in  general.  The  boliviano  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  39  cents  United  States  money. 

The  “Bulletin  Commercial,”  of  Brussels,  of  July  2,  1910,  quoting 
from  a  report  by  the  Belgian  Legation  at  La  Paz  on  the  condition  of 
the  electrical  industry  in  Bolivia,  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  coal  and  other  fuel  material 
in  Bolivia,  there  is  every  prospect  that  greater  use  will  be  made  in[the 
future  of  the  abundant  waterfalls  and  rivers  for’electrical  purposes. 
Hydro-electric  plants,  the  report  adds,  will  therefore  be  in  increasing 
demand  in  Bolivia,  especially  high-tension  generators  with  high- 
pressure  hydraulic  motors. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PBESIDENT. 


The  message  of  the  President,  delivered  to  Congress  May  3,  1910, 
furnishes  an  excellent  idea  of  the  great  part  which  the  Government 
is  playing  in  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  that  great 
Republic.  The  Government  is  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  A  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Inspection  was  created  by  a  presidential  decree  of 
September  16,  1909.  This  bureau  will  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  Brazil,  its  present  condition,  and  the  causes 
retarding  its  development,  and  will  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  what  is  now  the  most  vital  industry  of  the  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  devoted  its  whole  energy  to  the 
work  of  improving  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  stock  growers  of 
Brazil.  Not  only  have  the  conditions  of  farm  life  been  greatly 
improved  through  the  efforts  of  this  department,  but  the  standartl 
of  productiveness  of  farm  work  has  also  been  very  materially 
increased. 

With  reference  to  port  improvements,  the  President’s  message 
shows  that  works  are  in  progress  at  Manaos,  Para,  Natal,  Cabedello, 
Kecife,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Florianopolis,  and  Rio  Grande. 
Similar  works  are  under  survey  at  the  ports  of  Itaqui,  Camocim, 
Fortaleza,  Jaguara,  Victoria,  and  Paranagua.  Port  works  at 
Corumba  are  also  under  construction. 

At  the  port  of  Para  the  first  section  of  the  quays,  400  meters  in 
length,  has  been  opened;  three  of  the  warehouses  have  been  erected 
and  are  now  in  operation,  and  the  fourth  will  soon  be  completed. 
The  channel  of  approach  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  8  meters. 

The  quay  wall  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  increased  during  the  year  by 
539  meters,  the  total  length  now  being  2,433  meters.  Five  ware¬ 
houses,  covering  an  area  of  17,500  square  meters,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  work  on  six  others  is  far  advanced.  The  finished  section  of 
the  wharf  is  equipped  with  modern  warehouses  and  all  other  needful 
appliances  for  the  economical  operation  of  the  port.  During  the 
year  the  Government  called  for  proposals  for  the  lease  of  the  port 
quays,  and  has  already  awarded  the  contract.  The  port  revenues  in 
1909  amounted  to  1,592,154  milreis. 

That  portion  of  the  message  on  the  subject  of  railways  contains 
sections  of  such  commercial  and  financial  moment  that  they  will  be 
quoted  in  their  entirety.  In  general,  the  message  shows  that  while 
considerable  railway  construction  w'as  carried  on  in  Brazil  during 
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1909  in  a  way  that  would  bring  a  greatly  extended  mileage  into 
actual  use,  still  a  great  deal  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
year  was  in  the  nature  of  grading  and  filling  and  other  preparatory 
construction  work  for  a  large  amount  of  track  which  will  come  into 
actual  use  during  the  current  year.  The  amount  of  space  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  President  bestows  ujion  the  railway  situation  of  the 
country  is  a  clear  indication  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  to  continue  its  great  railway -building  enterprises.  In  the 
course  of  his  message  President  Pe^aniia  says: 

Facts  relative  to  the  railway  situation  of  Brazil  show  the  uninterrupted  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  extend  the  railways  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  While  there 
was  no  great  extension  of  the  trackage  during  1909,  it  may  be  seen  that  during  1910  an 
extension  of  lines  exceeding  the  greatest  expectations  will  be  opened  to  traffic.  During 
the  past  year  366  miles  of  railway,  of  which  290  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  76  miles  to  the  State  Government,  were  opened  to  traffic.  The  total  mileage 
of  the  country  was  increased  from  11,844  miles  to  12,183  miles.  Within  a  few  months 
lines  to  the  extent  of  1,477  miles  will  be  placed  in  operation,  all  under  the  ownership 
of  or  under  concession  from  the  Federal  Government,  which  fact  indicates  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  develop  tran.sportation  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  results 
within  its  power.  The  construction  now  going  on  follows  the  policy  of  the  formation 
of  great  interior  systems,  by  means  of  the  principal  lines  of  which  districts  of  important 
commercial  interests  are  knit  together,  extending  the  area  with  facilities  for  shipping 
products,  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  system  of  simple 
and  uniform  freight  rates. 

The  message  calls  attention  to  some  of  the  new  railway  connections 
now  being  made,  particularly  noting  that  within  a  very  short  time 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Victoria,  the  first  port  to  the  north  along  the  coast, 
will  be  brought  within  railway  connection,  while  in  the  north  the 
capitals  of  the  States  of  Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  are  now  connected  by  rail.  Decrees  have  also  been 
recently  issued  for  the  construction  of  another  great  system  to  con¬ 
nect  the  States  of  Ceara,  Piauhy,  and  Maranhao,  and  later,  Par&. 
The  President  says  in  this  connection: 

With  the  roads  already  established,  with  the  completion  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
system  with  some  lines  by  way  of  complement  which  must  be  added  to  it,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Bahia  Railway,  and  with  the  lines  of  the  narrow-gauge  system 
feeding  the  Central  of  Brazil  system,  there  will  be  completed  for  the  time  being  the 
system  of  interior  railways  planned. 

The  President  states  that  53  miles  of  the  Madeira-Mamor6  line 
have  been  completed,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  108  miles,  or 
half  the  entire  line,  wiU  have  been  completed.  The  great  trunk  line 
across  the  country  to  Corumbfi,,  in  Matto  Grosso,  already  has  21 1  miles 
in  operation  and  an  additional  162  miles  nearing  completion.  The 
message  reviews  in  considerable  detail  the  work  on  the  smaller  branch 
roads  and  parts  of  systems,  reporting  substantial  results  in  almost 
every  case. 
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Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Central  of  Brazil 
Railway,  the  great  government  system  seiwing  most  of  the  more 
populous  portions  of  the  central  coast  country,  has  been  extended  to 
the  River  Sao  Francisco  at  a  point  621  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  Government  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  important  works 
which  has  been  accomplished  for  some  time,  as  this  line  opens  up 
railway  connection  with  the  river  traffic  on  the  Sao  Francisco  River. 
This  river,  though  separated  from  the  coast  country  commercially 
by  falls,  is  a  great  natural  artery  for  the  building  up  of  a  trade  of 
immense  economic  importance.  The  railway  line  runs  along  the  Sao 
Francisco  Valley  for  some  distance,  and  branches  are  projected  which 
will  connect  the  principal  towns  of  northern  Minas  Geraes  with  the 
main  system  and  with  the  river. 

By  a  decree  of  December  2,  1909,  the  Sapucahy  Railway  Company 
was  authorized  to  incorporate  the  Minas  and  Rio  and  Muzambinho 
railways  ^\^th  its  lines,  thus  forming  a  system  for  southern  Minas. 
A  company  was  organized  for  this  purpose  known  as  the  Southern 
Minas  Federal  Railways  Company.  The  contract  provides  for  the 
construction  of  the  following  branches  and  extensions:  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  line  from  Monte  Bello  to  Sao  Sebastiao  do  Paraiso,  to  be 
finished  by  December  31,  1911;  the  Passes  branch,  to  be  finished  by 
December  31,  1913;  the  Lavras  branch,  to  be  finished  by  December 
31,  1912;  the  branch  lines  from  Capanha  to  a  point  on  the  Sapucahy 
River  and  from  Alferes  to  Machado. 

BRAZIL’S  32,000-TON  DREADNOUGHT. 

According  to  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  daily  papers  the 
new  battle  ship  Rio  Janeiro,  which  is  being  built  by  a  British  firm 
of  shipbuilders  for  the  Brazilian  Government,  is,  so  far  as  known,  the 
largest  battle  ship  under  construction. 

This  new  vessel  will  be  655  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  92  feet. 
She  will  have  a  draft  of  28  feet,  will  displace  32,000  tons,  and  her  arma¬ 
ment  will  consist  of  twelve  14-inch  guns,  fourteen  6-inch  guns,  fourteen 
4-inch  guns,  three  6-pounder  landing  guns,  six  machine  automatic 
guns,  and  three  18-inch  torpedo  tubes  under  water.  The  machinery 
will  be  of  the  improved  turbine  type,  driving  four  screw  propellers 
which  give  a  speed  of  22^  knots.  The  contract  with  the  shipbuilding 
company  calls  for  the  construction  of  the  battle  ship  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,500,000. 

The  Rio  Janeiro  will  be  almost  twice  the  size  of  the  original  Dread¬ 
nought,  which  displaced  about  17,500  tons.  Great  Britain’s  largest 
warship,  the  Lion,  which  is  to  be  launched  in  August,  has  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  only  26,000  tons. 

549€8 — Hull.  3^— 10— —9 
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THE  IRON  INDUSTRY, 

That  the  Government  of  Brazil  is  ready  to  grant  liberal  concessions 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  Republic 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  announcement  by  President 
Pe^ianha  : 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  several  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  the 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  the  iron  industry,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  general  provisions  relative  thereto.  To  establishments  which  shall  undertake 
to  operate  furnaces  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  with  facilities  for  the  reduction  and 
refining  of  the  same  and  machinery  adapted  to  production  of  plates,  rods,  and  various 
iron  and  steel  products,  the  following  concessions  will  be  granted,  with  special  priv¬ 
ilege  to  none:  Reduction  of  freight  rates  on  federal  railroads  for  raw  and  manufactured 
products  on  the  bases  of  the  following:  Coal,  coke,  and  other  materials  destined  for 
use  in  ore  reduction  and  iron  working  shall  pay  8  reis  per  ton-kilometer,  or  about  0.4 
cent  per  ton-mile;  pig  iron  in  bars  and  ingots  shall  pay  12  reis  per  ton-kilometer,  or 
about  0.6  cent  per  ton-mile;  iron  or  steel  in  a  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured 
state  shall  be  given  a  rate  of  14  reis  per  ton-kilometer,  or  about  0.7  cent  per  ton-mile; 
exemption  from  consumption  taxes  and  charges  for  dispatching  through  customs  for 
all  machinery  and  apparatus  and  for  necessary  materials  for  use  in  such  establishments; 
pri\'ilege  of  constructing  quays,  bridges,  docks,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  handling  of  ore  and  other  material  going  to  or  from  the  establishments;  reduction 
of  dock  charges  for  ore  and  coal;  privileges  for  building  connecting  spurs  or  switches 
from  the  mines  or  furnaces  to  any  federal  railroad ;  and  special  facilities  for  the  transfer 
of  materials  in  transit  from  a  railroad  of  one  gage  to  one  of  another. 

The  Government  claims  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  installation  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  supplying  armament  and  naval  equipment  and  to  fiscalize  the  establishments 
temporarily.  Time  limits  for  the  installation  and  equipment  of  these  establishments 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  production  in  each  case  will  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  each  case  and  with  local  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  vast  coal  and  iron  ore  deposits  which  exist  in  the 
Republic  and  the  cheap  rail  and  water  transportation  rates  which 
are  offered  by  Brazil’s  splendid  system  of  railways  and  waterways, 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  never  before  were  more  tempting  inducements 
offered  to  capitalists  who  wish  to  receive  handsome  industrial  profits 
from  their  investments. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Statistics  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  calendar  year  1909 
show  that  the  importations  of  this  product  into  Brazil  were  valued 
at  $1,991,685,  of  which  total  $1,563,017  represented  pine. 

Of  these  amounts  the  United  States  furnished  $1,401,234  and 
$1,354,000,  respectively.  Wliile  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  1909 
over  the  previous  year,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  represents  more  than 
a  return  to  the  average  imports.  The  principal  lumber  developments 
in  Brazil  are  in  the  pine  tracts  of  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa 
Catharina  and  the  somewhat  uncertain  shipments  of  rosewood. 
About  half  of  the  Parana  pine  production  is  exported  to  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  The  value  of  the  output  in  the  Parana  district  in- 
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creased  from  $148,190  in  1904  to  $690,725  in  1909,  but  the  cost  of 
production  is  too  great  to  admit  of  its  wide  use  at  j)resent.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  demand  for  rosewood  in  the  United  wStates  and  Europe 
exports  have  fallen  off,  chiefly  because  of  the  cost  and  difliculty  of 
getting  the  logs  out  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  Until  the  trade  can  be 
developed  along  more  modern  lines  there  will  be  little  increase  in 
shipments. 

THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  made  arrangements  to 
send  to  the  United  States  a  well-known  specialist  in  cotton  growing 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  States  of  the  South  which  are  most 
extensivel}^  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  thus  gain  at  first  hand 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  American  methods  of 
culture.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Minister  of  Agricidture  to 
engage  American  experts  to  go  to  Brazil  to  further  cotton  cultivation 
in  that  country. 

In  this  connection  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  Slechta,  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  reports: 

Very  strong  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  by 
influential  men  of  the  cotton-growing  States  of  northern  Brazil,  tending  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  if  scientific  training  of  cotton  growers  be  given,  the  cotton  production 
would  be  greatly  increased.  Large  areas  of  northern  Brazil  have  as  their  only  source 
of  wealth  the  products  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  with  the  development  which  is  sure 
to  come  with  modem  methods  of  culture  cotton  growing  would  become  the  third 
greatest  industry  of  Brazil. 

The  expert  is  to  give  special  attention  to  irrigation  as  used  in 
cotton  growing,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the'best  cotton  lands  of  Brazil 
require  irrigation  to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Brazil  is  a  country  which  possesses  lands  capable  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  enormous^scale,  this  is  considered  a  step  of  great  eco¬ 
nomical  importance  to  the  future  agricultural  development  of  the 
country. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  information  as  to  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government  in  granting  railway  concessions  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  American  capitalists  who  are  looking  for  foreign  industrial 
investments.  This  information  is  taken  from  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  a  recent  report  made  by  Consul-General  G.  E.  Anderson,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  to  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States. 

After  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  in  the  way  of  railway  construction,  Mr.  Anderson  states  that 
most  of  these  lines  were  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  or  under  concession  from  the  Federal  Government: 

Various  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  various  roads  or  systems,  but  in  general 
the  principle  followed  in  the  construction  of  most  of  them  has  been  the  payment  for 
construction  by  government  bonds  issued  for  the  purpose,  the  contract  with  the  con- 
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cessioiiaires  providing  that  the  roads  when  operated  shall  have  all  net  earnings  first 
applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  and  for  the  amortization  of  such  bonds,  the  excess, 
if  any,  to  go  to  the  concessionaires  as  profit.  Generally  the  concessionaires  take  a  con¬ 
tract  for  financing  the  road,  for  its  construction,  and  for  its  operation  for  a  fixed  period. 
Most  of  the  contracts  provide  for  a  limit  of  the  cost  of  construction  per  unit  (kilometer), 
bonds  being  issued  at  an  agreed  rate  for  the  actual  cost  up  to  that  limit. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  “contracts  for  such  work  are  made 
by  the  Government  only  with  Brazilian  concerirs  or  foreign  firms 
domiciled  and  authorized  to  do  business  in  Brazil.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  such  work  being  done  in  Brazil  at  the  present 
time  and  an  immense  amount  of  it  in  prospect,  but  no  American 
interests  can  expect  to  do  anything  in  this  line  without  Brazilian 
agencies.” 

EXPLOITATION  OF  MINERALS  IN  MINAS  GERAES. 

A  Brazilian  correspondent  of  “The  Economist”  of  London  fur¬ 
nishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  exploitation  of 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil: 

Only  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil  part  of  the  enormous  territory  in  the 
interior,  known  to-day  as  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  became  famous  for  its  wealth  in 
gold  and  precious  stones,  which  were  found  with  comparative  ease.  The  attention  of 
adventurers  was  naturally  attracted  to  this  “El  Dorado,”  and  for  many  years  an 
exceedingly  lucrative  trade  was  carried  on;  in  fact,  for  the  first  century  at  least  of 
Brazilian  colonization  it  may  be  said  that  the  settlers  of  Minas  Geraes  devoted  their 
entire  energies  to  the  extraction  of  this  mineral  wealth. 

The  correspondent  further  states  that  the  old  mining  methods 
which  hitherto  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  State  have  given  place 
to  modern  methods  and  modern  machinery.  The  importance  of  the 
gold-mining  industry  of  this  State  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
official  figures  of  the  total  exports  of  bar  gold  from  Brazil  in  recent 
years,  most  of  which  comes  from  Minas  Geraes  fields: 


Grams. 

1905  .  3,878,098 

1906  .  4,547,940 

1907  .  3,779,839 

1908  .  4,165,017 


The  real  mineral  wealth  of  Minas,  it  is  stated,  consists  not  so  much 
in  its  gold  and  precious  stones  as  in  its  iron  and  manganese  ores, 
considerable  deposits  of  wliich  have  been  discovered  in  recent  times. 
These  mines  have  not  yet  been  developed  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  any  cheap  method  of  transportation.  This  handicap  will,  how¬ 
ever,  only  exist  for  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  progressive  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Government  in  building  railways  itself  and  in  granting 
concessions  for  their  construction  to  reliable  contractors. 

In  190.5  the  exports  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  only  3,280  kilos, 
but  in  1908  they  had  increased  to  89,560  kilos.  The  total  clearings 
of  manganese  in  1905  amounted  to  224,377  tons;  in  1906,  121,331 
tons;  in  1907,  236,778  tons;  and  in  1908,  166,122  tons. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1910. 

Tlie  Daily  Consular  anil  Trade  Reports  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  furnishes  the  followinf;  information  concerninfi  the 
foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  first  quarter  of  1910: 

There  has  been  a  very  large  decrease  in  exports  with  which  the  foreign  obligations 
of  the  country’s  trade  are  met,  but  that  decrease  has  been  prevented  from  assuming 
alarming  proportions  by  the  continued  high  price  of  rubber.  By  reason  of  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  shipments  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  exports  of  coffee  have  fallen 
off  about  $30,000,000  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  coffee  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1909,  although  the  export  limitation  was  in  effect  at  that  time  as  well.  This  great 
decrease,  however,  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  value  of 
rubber  shipped.  The  13,295  metric  tons  of  rubber  exported  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1909  amounted  to  $26,001,841,  while  the  14,607  tons  exported  in  the  same  perioil 
of  1910  amounted  to  $47,244,050,  the  most  remarkable  record  in  rubber  values  for 
such  an  amount  of  the  crude  material  ever  made.  There  was  also  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  exports  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the  exports  representing  excess  supplies 
put  upon  the  world’s  markets  for  whatever  they  would  bring.  The  steady  growth 
in  the  trade  in  herva  matte  with  countries  to  the  south  of  Brazil  is  indicated  in  the 
returns  of  exports  of  that  commodity.  All  other  materials  show  decreases. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  of  the  leading  products  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1908,  1909,  and  1910: 


Article. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

$27,843,727 

16,700,228 

675,453 

86,858 

1,485,673 

3,152,113 

561,928 

1,659,923 

139,767,106 

26.001,841 

2,867,108 

641,326 

$9,134,798 

47,244,a50 

1,980,221 

1,468,298 

1,787,270 

1,708,430 

1,345,918 

1,850,425 

1,2,51,415 

1,. 507,694 
2,118,683 
292,018 
2,073,660 
1,262,643 

688,788 

2,547,034 

3,170,133 

3,185,550 

Total . 1 

55,401,725 

79,702,212 

70,9.56,375 

The  imports  for  the  1910  quarter  were  the  largest  for  the  same  period  of  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  amounting  in  value  to  $51,374,569,  against  $42,056,743  in 
1909  and  $49,162,481  in  1908. 

LEASE  OF  PORT  QUAYS. 

Tlie  contract  for  tlie  lease  of  the  port  quays  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Daniel  Hennin"er  and  Damart  Com- 
jtany,  was  sifjned  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  June  9,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  inau"uration  will  take  place  early  in  July.  The 
tenders  for  the  lease  of  the  quays  were  opened  on  April  27  last.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  the  lessee  will  receive  50  per  cent  of  the 
"ross  revenues  up  to  3,000  contos  (a  conto,  fjold,  equivalent  to  1,000 
milreis,  or  $546  United  States  currency),  30  per  cent  for  the  first 
increase  from  3,000  }to  6,000  contos;  28  per  cent  for  the  second  in¬ 
crease  from  6,000  to  9,000  contos;  and  27  per  cent  for  the  third 
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increase  over  9,000  contos.  The  conditions  in  the  call  for  tenders 
stated  that  the  contract  would  be  awarded  to  the  party  demanding 
the  smallest  average  percentage  on  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  9,000 
contos. 

THE  SAO  PATJLO-RIO  GRANDE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

A  presidential  decree  dated  March  31,  1910,  authorizes  the  revision 
of  the  contract  with  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  Company, 
and  the  transfer  to  this  company  of  the  lease  of  the  Parang  and 
Thereza  Christina  Railways. 

The  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande  Railway  system  will  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

1.  The  main  line  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio  Grande,  from  Itarare  to  the 
Uruguay  River,  together  with  its  branches  and  connections. 

2.  The  line  from  the  Port  of  Sao  Francisco  to  the  Parana  River. 

3.  The  Parana  Railway,  extending  from  the  Port  of  Paranagud 
to  Rio  Negro. 

4.  The  Thereza  Christina  Railway,  which  extends  from  a  point  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tubarao,  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  to  Laguna 
and  Imbituba,  on  the  Atlantic. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  company  promises  to  enter 
into  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  connection 
between  the  line  extending  from  Sao  Francisco  to  the  Iguassu  River 
and  the  Paraguayan  system.  It  also  promises  to  rebuild  the  line 
from  Serrinha  to  Porto  Amazonas,  shortening  the  route  and  improving 
the  technical  conditions  of  the  line;  to  establish  connection  with  the 
Parana  Railway  through  Prudentopolis,  and  to  make  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  present  freight  rates  of  this  line. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  revised  contract,  the  survey  of  the  line  from 
the  port  of  Sao  Francisco  to  the  confluence  of  the  Iguassu  with  the 
Parand  must  be  completed  within  eighteen  months;  the  line  must 
be  completed  as  far  as  Uniao  da  Victoria  within  three  years,  and  the 
entire  road  comj)leted  within  five  years. 

STREET  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISE. 

The  South  Brazilian  Railways  Company,  Limited,  is  the  title  of 
the  English  company  which  has  recently  been  authorized  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  main  object  of  the 
company  is  to  acquire  and  operate  the  street  railway  in  the  city  of 
Curitiba,  in  the  State  of  Parana,  but  it  proposes  to  acquire  or  lease 
other  tramway  lines  and  railways  of  Brazil.  It  will  also  manufacture 
and  deal  in  automobiles,  railway  passenger  and  freight  cars,  launches, 
dirigible  balloons,  aeroplanes  and  other  vehicles  of  transportation. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY. 

An  English  company  known  as  the  Municipality  of  Para  Improve¬ 
ments  Company,  Limited,  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
The  main  object  of  this  corporation  is  to  acquire  the  concession 
granted  by  the  municipal  government  of  Para  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  drainage  system  of  that  city.  It  will  also  build 
all  kinds  of  water  works,  such  as  wells,  reservoirs,  water-power  plants, 
cisterns,  etc.,  and  carry  on  any  other  kind  of  business  which  the  com¬ 
pany  deems  it  advisable  to  undertake. 

PROJECT  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  RIO  DE 
JANEIRO  IN  1915. 

Mr.  Victor  Morlot,  representing  an  important  group  of  French 
bankers  and  capitalists,  has  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Government 
a  plan  for  the  holding  of  an  International  Exposition  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  October,  1915,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  elevation  of  Brazil 
to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and  of  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations,  the  first  in  South  America. 

PROJECTED  MINING  LAW. 

The  projected  law  relating  to  mines  and  the  mining  industry,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  under  preparation,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
President  for  presentation  to  Congress.  The  proposed  law  is  divided 
into  5  chapters  and  39  articles.  It  will  regulate  mining  property, 
exploration,  and  police  protection  of  mines. 

CREATION  OF  FISCAL  AGENCIES. 

A  presidential  decree,  bearing  date  of  April  22, 1910,  authorizes  the 
creation  of  fiscal  agencies  at  Sao  Borja,  Itaqui,  Uruguayana,  Quarahy, 
Livramento,  and  Jaguarao,  on  the  border  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

SUBSIDY  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PURE-BLOODED  ANIMALS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  the  sum  of  52  contos 
(approximately  $26,000)  to  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pure-blooded  stock  for 
breeding  purposes. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISES. 

A  decree  of  April  14,  1910,  authorizes  the  Society  des  Abattoirs 
de  Para  to  operate  in  Brazil.  This  is  a  French  company  with  a 
capital  of  5,000,000  francs,  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  slaughterhouses  at  Belem  (Pard)  and  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  raw  material  of  all  kinds. 

An  English  mining  company,  known  as  the  B.  S.  B.  Syndicate,  Lim¬ 
ited,  has  recently  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil. 
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NEW  RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  March  31,  1910,  an  English  company 
known  as  The  Brazil  Great  Southern  Railway  Extensions,  Limited, 
has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  company  has  for  its 
objects  the  construction,  purchase,  and  lease  of  railways  in  Brazil 
and  neighboring  countries,  particularly  the  construction  of  a  branch 
of  the  Brazil  Great  Southern  Railway,  from  Itaqui  to  Sao  Borja. 

MODIFICATION  OF  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

A  decree  of  April  29,  1910,  modifies  the  Brazilian  Consular  service. 
The  consulates  of  London,  Paris,  and  Iquitos,  Peru,  become  first-class 
consulates,  and  the  vice-consulates  of  Rosario  de  Santa  F6  and  Bre¬ 
men  become  consulates.  Brazilian  vice-consulates  have  been  created 
at  Paysandu  (Uruguay),  at  Corrientes  (Argentina),  at  Funchal 
(Madeira),  at  Milan  (Italy),  and  at  Cobija  (Bolivia).  Chancellors  are 
attached  to  the  consulates-general  of  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo, 
Antwerp,  London,  and  Paris. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1909. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Banco  do  Brasil  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1909,  amounted  to  13,701,972  milreis  ($6,850,986),  as 
against  9,137,253  milreis  ($4,568,626)  in  1908.  Of  the  net  profits, 
1,967,045  milreis  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest,  590,676 
milreis,  or  10  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  4,050,000 
milreis  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,598,997  mil¬ 
reis  to  be  carried  forward.  The  amount  of  the  reseiwe  fund  on 
December  31,  1909,  was  1,672,579  milreis,  as  against  1,081,902  milreis 
on  December  31,  1908. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  HAMS. 

A  presidential  decree  dated  May  26,  1910,  offers  premiums  for  the 
preparation  of  hams,  the  consumption  of  which  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  recent  years.  The  imports  of  hams  in  1909  amounted  to 
492,944  kilos.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  are  of  the  value  of  10, 
5,  3,  and  2  contos,  and  will  be  offered  to  persons  who  shall  produce 
not  less  than  50,000  kilos  of  ham  up  to  December  31  of  the  present 
year. 

PROMULGATION  OF  BOUNDARY  TREATIES. 

The  Brazilian  Government  approved  on  April  26  last  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  October  30,  1909,  between  Brazil  and 
Uruguay,  modifying  the  frontier  on  Lake  Merim  and  the  Jaguarao 
River,  and  establishing  rules  for  commerce  and  navigation  in  these 
waters. 
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The  treaty  concluded  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  September  8,  1909, 
between  Brazil  and  Peru,  completing  the  demarcation  of  the  limits 
between  the  two  countries  and  establishing  general  principles  for 
trade  and  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  w’as  promulgated  May  2,  1910. 

MONUMENT  TO  JOAQUIM  NABUCO. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  memory  of 
JoAQuiM  Nabuco.  Foreign  as  well  as  national  sculptors  will  be 
invited  to  compete.  The  monument  will  represent  Joaquim  Nabuco 
as  a  propagandist  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

WATER-POWER  FRANCHISE. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  franchise  to  the  Brazilian 
Electric  Power  Company  for  the  use  of  the  water  power  of  Tymbora, 
Gamelleira,  and  Bananeiras  Falls,  in  the  Paraguassu  River,  State  of 
Bahia. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION  SERVICE. 

A  navigation  service  has  been  established  on  the  Pardo  River,  as 
far  as  Jacaranda,  in  the  State  of  Bahia.  This  service  will  give 
market  facilities  to  a  very  rich  and  extensive  territory. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  AT  SlO  PAULO. 

An  automobile  freight  and  passenger  service  is  shortly  to  be 
established  at  Sao  Paulo.  An  order  for  15  automobiles  has  been 
placed  with  French  and  Belgian  firms. 


THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY. 


The  nitrate  production  of  Chile  during  the  calendar  year  1909 
exceeded  by  over  3,000,000  tons  the  production  for  any  previous 
year.  This  increased  production  w’as  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  agriculturists  are  now  more  generally  recognizing  that  in 
order  to  conserve  the  natural  fertility  of  their  land  and  to  make  each 
acre  produce  to  its  full  economic  capacity,  the  use  of  a  good  fertilizer 
is  indispensable.  That  the  steady  increase  in  the  world’s  consump¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  during  the  last  eighty  years  will  continue  according  to 
well-known  economic  laws  in  the  future  is  incontrovertible.  The 
more  recently  exploited  agricultural  countries  have  hitherto  depended 
almost  entirely  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  little  effort  has 
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been  made  to  increase  its  productive  capacity.  By  these  improvi¬ 
dent  methods  of  farming  the  soils  have  been  gradually  exhausted  or 
rendered  sterile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  impossible  their  profitable 
cultivation  unless  adequately  fertilized.  New  fields  for  the  use  of 
nitrate  are  being  found,  and  it  is  stated,  on  what  appears  to  be  reliable 
authority,  that  American  agriculturists  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  superior  advantages  of  nitrate  for  improving  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  increased  production  per  acre,  while 
it  is  asserted  that  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  most  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
plants  in  the  culture  of  which  it  has  not  yet  been  used.  For  instance, 
it  is  stated  that  it  is  most  useful  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  cultivation  of 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rubber.  Agriculture  is  to-day  the  most 
vital  industry  in  the  world.  Anything  that  improves  agriculture 
must  increase  in  importance  just  as  fast  as  this  great  basic  industry 
does  itself.  In  order  to  feed  the  world,  given  areas  must  produce 
more;  in  order  to  produce  more,  they  must  be  fertilized.  This  fact 
is  not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  a  great  fertilizer-producing  country 
like  Clfile. 

During  January  and  February  of  1910  the  production  of  nitrate 
increased  2,818,000  Spanish  quintals  above  the  amount  produced 
during  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  year  1909 
a  large  amount  of  United  States  capital  was  invested  in  the  nitrate 
business  in  Chile,  and  some  valuable  properties  taken  over.  It  is 
reported  that  there  is  a  good  opening  for  further  investments  of  capi¬ 
tal  from  the  United  States  in  the  nitrate  fields  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year  bought  nitrate 
from  Chile  to  the  value  of  $18,769,235  against  $14,765,249  in  1908,  as 
is  shown  by  the  declared  exports  reported  by  United  States  consular 
officers  in  Chile. 

The  increase  of  consumption  of  nitrate  has  been  very  rapid,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table,  showing  the  decennial 
increases  in  the  world’s  consumption,  almost  all  the  nitrate  in  the 
world  being  produced  in  Chile; 


Tons. 

1831 .  100 

1850 .  20,  000 

1870 .  100,  000 

1880 .  230, 000 

1890 .  729, 000 

1900 .  1,269,000 

1910 .  1,836,000 


THE  NEW  CABINET. 

The  new  Chilean  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  members: 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Augustin  Edwards;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  IjOUIS  Edwards  Izquierdo;  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr 
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Charles  Balmaceda;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
Mr.  Emiliano  Figueroa;  Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  Mr.  Charles 
Larrain  Claro;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Pidel  Munoz 
Rodriguez. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Banco  Aleman  Trans- 
atlantico  for  the  calendar  year  1909  contains  the  following  data  con¬ 
cerning  financial  and  business  conditions  in  Chile : 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  nitrate  has  made  considerable  progress.  Nevertheless, 
up  to  this  time  the  quantities  produced  have  not  been  of  sufficient  volume,  when  taken 
in  consideration  with  the  total  consumption  of  fertilizers  which  have  nitrate  for  a 
basis,  as  to  materially  affect  the  market  for  Chilean  nitrate.  The  production  of  Chilean 
copper  continues  under  normal  conditions,  nor  has  there  been  any  important  change 
in  previous  prices,  which  have  averaged  about  £60  per  ton.  The  farmers  have  had  a 
very  prosperous  year,”  the  prospects  for  the  new  crop  being  most  satisfactory.  The 
l)rices  of  farm  products  have  continued  to  be  quite  remunerative.  In  accord  with  the 
economic  situation,  business  transactions  in  northern  Chile — that  is,  in  the  nitrate 
region — have  been  quiet,  while  in  central  and  southern  Chile,  where  commerce  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  success  of  rural  industries,  business  has  been  active. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  established  a  line 
of  rapid  steamers  between  Chilean  ports  and  Panama.  Passage 
rates  on  the  new  line  have  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  The  steamers 
on  this  run  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveniences.  The 
service  was  inaugurated  by  the  twin-screw  steamer  Ortega,  of  10,000 
tons  burden.  The  voyage  between  Valparaiso  and  Callao  will  be 
accomplished  in  five  days,  and  that  from  Callao  to  Panama  in  six 
days. 

UNITED  STATES  FIRMS  NEGLECT  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  announcing  that  bids  were  to  be  opened  on  June  15  for  the 
electrification  of  the  first  section  of  the  Chilean  State  Railway,  Vice- 
Consul  Charles  F.  Baker,  of  Valparaiso,  says  that  two  European 
houses  were  practically  the  only  bidders.  The  late  President  Montt, 
of  the  Republic,  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  firms  of  the  United 
States  were  going  to  submit  proposals,  but  the  vice-consul  says  none 
made  studies  of  the  proposition. 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  SAVINGS  BANES. 

The  following  data,  taken  from  a  report  made  by  the  director  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Concepcion,  shows  that  the  institution  of  savings 
banks  has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  encouraging  the  people 
to  save  their  surplus  earnings: 

In  1909  there  were  in  Chile  11  savings  banks,  situated  in  the  following  cities:  San¬ 
tiago,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Chilian,  Talca,  Serena,  Valdivia, 
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Temuco,  and  Curico.  The  total  deposits  of  these  banks  amounted  to  $27,277,981, 
distributed  among  243,781  depositors.  There  are,  moreover,  73  agencies,  with  24,508 
accounts  and  with  deposits  aggregating  $2,859,983. 

The  development  of  this  institution  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  banks  of  this  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in 
Santiago,  the  amount  paid  out  to  employees  for  salaries  amounts 
to  S497,278.  The  salaries  paid  to  employees  in  Santiago  aggregate 
S103,798.  The  subsidy  granted  by  the. Government  to  these  banks 
in  1909  was  485,000  pesos.  The  expenses  of  all  the  banks,  excluding 
that  of  the  capital  city,  were  8539,331.  The  net  surplus,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  excess  of  expenses  above  the  subvention,  was  8268,101.  The 
estimate  for  this  year,  excepting  Santiago,  and  including  Tacna 
and  San  Felipe,  amounts  to  8597,131. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  820,000  (American  currency) 
for  irrigation  in  the  Province  of  Tacna. 

The  Xavy  Department  has  just  placed  an  order  for  10,000  tons  of 
Chilean  coal  at  about  85  United  States  gold  per  ton. 

Government  bonds  are  soon  to  be  put  on  the  local  market  to  the 
amount  812,600,000  for  reconstructing  the  town  of  Valdivia  and  for 
the  prosecution  of  work  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad. 

The  tanning  industries  in  Valdivia  and  vicinity  are  closed,  which 
is  materially  affecting  business  in  southern  Chile.  The  shutting 
down  is  attributed  to  the  recently  enacted  tariff  laws  of  Germany, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  the  tannery  went. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  CABINET 

OFFICERS. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  the  new  administration 
and  Cabinet  of  Colombia  began  their  duties  on  August  8,  1910,  the 
inauguration  of  the  President  having  taken  place  the  day  before. 
The  new  President  of  the  Republic,  His  Excellency  Carlos  E. 
Restrepo,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Colombian  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  announced 
as  his  Cabinet  the  following  ministers:  Prime  Minister,  with  the  port¬ 
folio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Luis  Felipe  Campo;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera;  Minister  of  Finance. 
Tomas  Eastman;  Minister  of  War,  Juan  B.  Valencia;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mariano  Ospina;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Eloy  Pare.ia;  Minister  of  the  Treasurv,  Jeronimo  Martinez. 
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President  Restrepo,  wlio  was  elected  July  15,  succeeds  Gen. 
Ramon  Gonzalez- Valencia,  who  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  President  Rafael  Reyes.  The  new  President  is  from  the 
Department  of  Antioquia. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  WAR  COLLEGE  IN  BOGOTA. 

The  deilication  of  the  new  War  College  of  Colombia  took  place 
recently  in  Bogota  amid  impressive  ceremonies,  in  which  high  officials 
of  the  Government  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  assisted.  The 
Right  Reverend  Archbishop  pronounced  the  dedicatory  blessing. 

NEW  TRAMWAY  SERVICE. 

According  to  the  “Correo  del  Cauca”  of  July  5,  1910,  a  new  tram¬ 
way  service  has  been  inaugurated  between  the  cities  of  Cauca  and 
Puerto-Espaiia  on  the  Rio  Cauca.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
public  works  which  has  been  thrown  open  by  the  department  and 
municipality  in  celebration  of  Colombia’s  centenary. 

THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  coffee-growing 
industry  of  Colombia  appeared  in  the  May,  1910,  issue  of  the  “Spice 
Mill,”  of  New  York,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  tea,  coffee,  and  spice  trade.  The  article  in  question  is  well  worth 
reproduction  in  its  entirety,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  space  is  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

Colombia  is  one  of  the  largest  coffee-producing  countries  of  Latin 
America.  The  favorable  geographical  situation  of  Colombia,  wdiich 
gives  the  country  a  frontage  on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans, 
permits  of  easy  access  to  the  great  world  markets.  The  economic 
importance  of  the  coffee  industry  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  production  of  coffee  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years. 
In  1907  Colombia’s  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  341,685 
bags  of  coffee;  in  1908,  416,377  bags;  while  in  1909  the  exports  of  this 
product  to  the  United  States  aggregated  440,000  bags. 

Different  grades  of  Colombian  coffee  during  the  past  year  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  13  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

If  the  different  varieties  of  Colombian  coffees  were  better  known 
throughout  the  United  States  the  supply  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand,  although  Colombia  could  easily  produce  twenty 
times  its  present  output.  The  distinctive  flavor  and  energizing 
qualities  of  the  best  brands  of  Colombian  coffees  entitle  them  to  high 
rank  among  the  mild  coffees. 

The  type  that  goes  under  the  generic  name  of  “Bogota”  is  justly 
famous  for  its  exquisitely  delicate  flavor,  which  makes  it  a  most 
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clelifflitful  beverage.  The  coffee  bean  of  this  brand  is  very  compact’ 
and  when  roasted  is  of  a  very  even  and  handsome  color.  Moreover, 
“Bo"otas”  are  generally  free  from  “quakers,”  and  when  carefully 
roasted  anti  preparetl  for  the  table  are  deemed  by  many  to  be  superior 
to  the  famous  Java  and  Mocha  brands. 

Other  brands  of  Colombian  coffee  which  rank  very  high  and  for 
which  there  is  great  demantl  in  the  markets  are  those  which  come 
from  the  Cauca,  Tolima,  and  the  hill  plantations  of  Antioquia.  The 
last-named  brand  is  esjiecially  in  demand  and  often  sells  at  a  high 
premium  over  all  other  varieties,  because  they  fill  a  demand  no  other 
brand  can  satisfy. 

CREATION  OF  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL. 

The  representatives  of  Colombia  and  Peru  have  signed,  at  Bogota, 
a  convention  constituting  an  arbitration  tribunal,  with  its  seat  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  disputed  frontier  on 
the  Kio  Caqueta  or  Japura  River.  The  president  of  this  tribunal  will 
be  Baron  Kio  Branco. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JIMENEZ  ANDJAPPOINTMENT  OF 
THE  NEW  CABINET. 


The  new  Cabinet  of  Sefior  Don  Ricardo  Jimenez,  who  was  inau¬ 
gurated  as  President  on  May  8,  1910,  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada; 
Minister  of  Government  and  Police,  Mr.  Carlos  Maria  Jimenez 
Ortiz;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  War,  and  Navy,  Mr.  Nicolas 
Oreamuno;  Minister  of  Treasury  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Felipe  J. 
Alvarado;  Subsecretary  of  Public  W^orks,-  Mr.  Enrique  Jimenez 
Nunez. 

PROSPECTIVE  MARKET  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE. 

It  is  reported  from  Puerto  Cortes  that  a  large  cattle  raiser  and 
dealer  on  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras  has  returned  from  a  tour 
over  the  principal  parts  of  Costa  Rica,  where  he  reports  a  very  good 
market  for  beef  cattle.  It  is  said  that  he  has  concluded  some  very 
advantageous  contracts  and  will  commence  shipping  beeves  from 
Puerto  Cortes  to  Port  Limon  just  as  soon  as  the  steamship  transporta¬ 
tion  could  be  arranged.  He  expects,  it  is  stated,  when  the  trade  is 
fully  organized,  to  ship  some  400  to  500  beeves  every  twenty  to 
tw'enty-five  days. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  PALACE  FOR  CUBA’S  PRESIDENTS. 


If  cost  means  anything,  the  new  million-dollar  home  for  the  present 
and  future  Presidents  of  Cuba  will  add  greatly  to  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  capital  city.  The  best  architects  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  will  be  asked  to  compete  in  the  submission  of  plans, 
and  an  attractive  prize  will  be  given  to  the  architect  furnishing  the 
best  set. 

The  secretary  of  the  commission  which  has  charge  of  the  designing 
and  construction  of  the  new  buildings  made  the  following  statement 
to  a  representative  of  the  “Havana  Daily  Post:” 

The  commission  will  give  out  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  and^then  leave  it  to 
the  competing  architects  to  work  out  the  details.  There  will  be  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  set  of  plans,  and  this  will  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  attract  the  best  architects. 
There  is  now  available  $550,000  and  a  certain  amount  will  be  set  aside  every  month 
from  the  lottery  until  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  reached,  andjthis  will  go  into  the  building. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  the  palace,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  go  on  state  property.  We  will  commence  to  formulate  the  specifications 
next  Monday. 

MAGNIFICENT  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING  FOR  HAVANA. 

Within  a  short  time  there  will  be  erected  in  Havana  a  splendid 
new  high  school  building  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  Havana  already 
has  a  university  modeled  on  the  European  system,  which  has  long 
been  famous  on  account  of  the  great  attainments  and  research  work 
of  its  professors  and  instructors.  The  new  high  school  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  valuable  concession  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of 
Havana  who  have  not  the  means  or  the  time  to  acquire  a  professional 
education  but  who  realize  the  immense  practical  benefits  to  be 
obtained  from  a  high  school  training. 


TOBACCO  AND  SUGAR  EXPORTS,  1909. 


“Cuba  Mercantil  Industrial”  furnishes  the  following  detailed 
statement  relative  to  the  tobacco  and  sugar  exported  from  Cuba 
during  the  calendar  year  1909: 


Tobacco . 

Tobacco,  leaf . 

Tobacco,  smoking  (picadura) 

Tobacco  sticks . 

Cigars . 

Cigarettes . 

Sugar . 


_ barrels. . 

1,440 

. .  .bundles. . 

341, 702 

. kilos. . 

260, 046 

. do - 

1, 891, 289 

181,000,000 

.  .packages. . 

10,  663, 550 

. tons.. 

1,464, 261 
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MARTI  TO  BAY  AMO  RAILWAY  OPENED. 

“La  Lucha”  in  its  issue  of  July  15  announced  the  opening  of  the 
new  branch  line  of  the  Cuba  Railway  from  Marti  to  Bayamo  and 
Manzanillo.  This  line  is  now  in  operation  for  the  transportation  of 
both  freight  and  passengers.  The  opening  day  was  generally  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  district  traversed  by  the  new  road  on  account 
of  the  important  part  it  is  expected  to  play  in  developing  a  section 
which  contains  some  of  the  best  land  in  Cuba. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

Minister  John  B.  Jackson  reports  from  Havana  that  a  bill  is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  amending 
Tariff  No.  271,  so  as  to  read: 

Vegetables  and  legumes,  pickled  or  preserved  in  any  manner:  (a)  In  drums,  10.833 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  (b)  In  tins,  bottles,  casks,  bushel,  half-bushel,  and  quarter- 
bushel  kegs,  or  other  similar  containers,  net  32.5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  preserved  vegetables  packed  in  any  man¬ 
ner  are  dutiable  at  32^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  reduction  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  duty  on  imports  from  the  United  States.'^ 

The  object  of  the  measure  is  stated  to  be  the  protection  of  a  new 
industry,  “which  promises  to  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
workers.”  If  the  bill  passes,  olives  can  be  imported  in  bulk  (drums) 
at  a  reduced  rate,  and  it  will  pay  to  establish  factories  to  pack  them 
here,  as  they  are  now  packed  elsew’here,  in  tins,  glass,  or  kegs,  in 
accordance  with  the  local  demand. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CUBAN  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

From  Havana,  Consul-General  James  L.  Rodgers  reports  that 
active  efforts,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cuban  Horticultural  Society 
(composed  mostly  of  Americans),  are  being  made  to  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  extending  the  market  for  Cuban  fruits,  especially  citrus 
fruits.  The  discouragements  of  high  freight  rates,  many  handling 
charges,  and  foreign  duties  must  be  met;  and  the  expansion  of  the 
local  market  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  be  accomplished.  The  organization  has  not  taken  definite 
shape,  but  will  probably  assume  shape  next  autumn. 

THE  SISAL  INDUSTRY. 

A  valuable  article  on  the  “Sisal  Industry  in  Cuba”  was  published 
in  “Las  Novedades”  of  June  16,  1910.  From  this  article  it  would 
now  seem  that  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  the  success  of 
recent  enterprises  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sisal  plant  in 
Cuba.  It  is  stated  that  several  American  residents  of  the  island  who 
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have  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  essential 
to  the  successful  growing  of  the  plant  deem  the  experiments  which 
are  being  carried  on  as  of  the  greatest  significance. 

One  of  the  largest  experimental  plantations  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant  belongs  to  the  Houston  Brothers,  whose  property  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  center  of  the  island.  On  this  plantation  there  are  now 
some  50,000  healthy  plants  growng  up  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  henequen  grower. 

A  feature  of  the  industry  of  no  little  economic  importance  is  the 
fact  that  the  plant  thrives  on  the  poorest  quality  of  ground,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  its  cultivation  involves 
no  work  other  than  the  removal  of  the  decayed  stalks  of  the  plants 
with  which  the  fields  were  previously  planted.  These  two  facts  when 
taken  in  connection  show  that  should  the  industry  be  successfully 
established  in  the  island,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  such  will 
be  the  case,  it  will  offer  the  very  best  opportunity  possible  for 
investment. 

Touching  upon  the  cultivation  and  other  general  aspects  of  the 
industry,  the  article  states:  The  sole  care  of  the  sisal  plant  consists  in 
the  planting,  weeding,  and  finally  after  several  years  of  growth,  making 
the  first  cutting  of  the  leaves.  After  this  period  annual  and  semi¬ 
annual  cuttings  are  made,  the  under  leaves  being  the  ones  removed. 
One  or  more  tiers  or  rings  of  leaves  are  cut  each  year.  The  life  of  the 
plant  is  on  an  average  about  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  sends  up  a  lofty  shoot,  flowers  at  the  top,  and  then  dies. 

Tourists  to  Cuba  are  advised  to  visit  some  of  the  experimental 
plantations,  as  only  in  this  way  can  they  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 
an  industry  which  is  likely  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  island.  The  study  of  the  periods  of  growth 
during  which  the  green  cactus-like  leaves  turn  into  bales  of  white, 
tough  fiber  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Sisal  planters  make  a  point 
of  having  their  fields  in  all  stages  of  growth,  so  that  a  regular  cycle  of 
planting,  maturing,  and  cutting  is  constantly  taking  place. 

A  well-equipped  sisal  plantation  is  supplied  with  power,  narrow- 
gauge  railroads,  fiber  separating  and  cleaning  machinery,  steam 
driven  crushers  for  mashing  the  pulp,  and  other  devices  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  product  for  the  market. 

After  the  pulp  or  vegetable  matter  is  removed,  the  wet  mass  of 
stringy  fiber  is  then  combed  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  open  air. 
The  fibers  thus  obtained  average  about  3  feet  in  length  and  the  raw- 
product  when  pressed  into  bales  is  ready  for  shipment.  The  fiber  is 
shipped  to  large  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  where  it  is  made  into  binder  twine  used  by  the  farmers  in 
binding  their  w-heat,  oats,  and  barley  or  com  into  shocks.  It  is  also 
54968— Bull.  3—10 - 10 
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used  extensively  for  ropes,  the  fiber  beinfi  of  exceptional  strength 
and  well  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

The  promising  outlook  of  this  new  industry  inC'uba  is  most  encourag¬ 
ing  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  short  time  the  export 
of  sisal  fiber  will  greatly  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Republic 
in  foreign  countries. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS,  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Snare  &  Triest  Company  of  New 
York  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Santo  Domingo  by  the 
construction  of  about  1,000  lineal  feet  of  cement  bulkhead  or  jetty 
on  the  east  side  of  the  port.  This  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  general 
scheme  of  improvement  which  includes  the  dredging  of  the  harbor 
and  the  main  channel  to  the  sea.  Ample  modern  dock  facilities,  it 
is  stated,  will  also  be  provided. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  port  improvements  is 
$122,000,  while  the  remaimler  of  the  work  which  has  been  divided  up 
into  three  sections  and  contracts  for  which  have  not  yet  been  awarded 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  $158,000. 


SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 


The  following  statistics  concerning  the  sugar  output  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  are  furnished  by  Consul-General  Horace  G.  Know’les, 
of  Santo  Domingo: 

The  total  production  of  sugar  this  season  in  the  6  estates  in  the  Macoris  district 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  500,000  bags  of  320  pounds  each,  which  is  70,000  bags 
more  than  last  year  and  120,000  more  than  the  average  for  the  last  five  years.  This 
large  output  is  of  much  significance  because  of  the  prevailing  high  price  of  raw  sugar. 
The  price  now  in  England  is  $4.80  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $4.05  last  year,  and 
$4.45  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  $3.70  last  year.  Owing  to  the  higher 
price  in  England,  nearly  all  of  this  year’s  crop  is  being  shipped  thereto,  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  when  marketed  there  will  amount  to  $7,680,000,  which  represents  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  $12,500,000  estimated  to  be  invested  in  the  6  sugar  properties  at 
Macoris.  It  is  said  that  the  present  high  price  of  sugar  is  due  to  the  partial  failure  of 
the  European  sugar-beet  crop. 

The  climate,  rain  precipitation,  and  soil  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  are  said  to  make  that  section  the  best  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane  and  the  production  of  raw  sugar.  The  owners  of  the  properties  at  Macoris 
are  now  installing  more  modern  machinery  in  their  mills,  not  only  to  increase  the 
output  but  to  decrease  the  cost  of  prcxluction. 

The  6  estates  in  that  district  are  owned  by  stock  companies  incorporated  in  the 
United  States,  although  some  of  the  largest  stockholders  do  not  reside  therein. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

A  favorable  opportunity  for  trade  is  offered  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers  of  concrete  and  concrete-mixing  machinery  by  a  recent 
enactment  of  the  Dominican  National  Congress  which  favors  an 
extended  use  of  reenforced  concrete  by  reducing  the  duty  on  cement 
from  78  cents  per  barrel  to  10  cents  per  220  pounds,  and  the  duty  on 
structural  iron  and  steel  to  $1  per  220  pounds.  In  view  of  this 
important  change  in  this  schedule,  there  should  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  importations  of  these  products. 


ECUADOR 


RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Recent  issues  of  the  “Registro  Oficial”  contain  the  following 
Presidential  decrees: 

A  decree  authorizing  contracts  with  Mr.  Mauricio  Blaise,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  “Compaftia  Francesa  de  Ferrocarriles  de  Ecuador,” 
for  the  construction  of  branch  lines  of  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez-Quito 
Railway,  viz,  (1)  from  Calceta  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chone,  and 
(2)  from  a  point  on  the  main  line  across  the  river  Daule  to  Guayaquil. 

A  decree  authorizing  the  making  of  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
Eduardo  Morley  and  Dr.  Relle  Gage  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Pasaje  by  way  of  Cuenca  and  Azogues  to  Biblian,  the 
repairing  of  the  railway  from  Pasaje  to  Puerto  Bolivar,  and  the 
construction  of  wharves  at  the  latter  place. 


NEW  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS 

IN  ECUADOR. 

A  new  law  of  Ecuador,  which  went  into  effect  May  18,  is  sum¬ 
marized  by  Consul-General  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  of  Guayaquil,  as 
follows: 

Every  foreign  company  which  desires  to  do  business  in  Ecuador  must  have  a  legally 
constituted  representative  in  the  country,  holding  full  power  and  authority  to  answer 
all  claims  and  to  pay  the  debts  or  obligations  of  the  company.  In  case  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  company  transacts  business  without  having  such  power  of  attorney,  he  will 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  company. 

No  life,  fire,  or  marine  insurance  company,  nor  branch  office  or  agency  of  such 
companies,  may  be  established  in  the  country  without  first  registering  their  respective 
deeds  of  association  in  due  form,  and  also  the  power  of  attorney  conferred  by  the 
company  upon  its  agent  or  representative.  This  power  of  attorney  must  be  in  legal 
form  and  give  full  authority  to  arrange,  judicially  or  otherwise,  all  claims  against  the 
company.  In  the  act  of  registration  the  company  must  state  the  amount  or  such  part 
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of  its  c-apital  as  it  may  desire  to  dedicate  to  business  in  Ecuador.  For  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  life  or  marine  insurance  branch  or  agency,  the  capital  dedicated  to  business 
in  Ecuador  may  not  be  less  than  $50,000,  and  for  fire  insurance  companies  not  less 
than  $500,000,  and  the  fiscal  rates  and  taxes  must  be  paid  upon  this  capital.  The 
company  will  also  be  under  obligation  to  invest  25  per  cent  of  its  declared  capital  in 
freehold  property  in  Ecuador,  or  in  shares  of  public  companies,  or  in  bonds  of  mortgage 
banks  (exclusively  banks  and  companies  of  the  country)  or  in  Ecuadoran  gold.  Such 
shares  or  bonds  or  gold  must  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  banks  of  Guayaquil.  The 
deposit  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 


GUATEMALA 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  very  entertaining  and  instructive  lecture,  descriptive  of  Guate¬ 
mala’s  social  and  economic  development,  was  recently  delivered  at 
the  City  of  London  College,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Consulate- 
General  for  Guatemala  in  London.  The  use  of  100  lantern  slides 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture  and  allowed  the  audience 
to  get  a  realistic  idea  of  the  rapid  tlevelopment  which  has  recently 
taken  place  w'ithin  the  Republic.  The  "Guatemalan  Review”  of 
London,  in  writing  of  the  lecture,  states  that  the  climate  of  Guatemala 
is  that  of  perpetual  spring,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  dry  and 
rainy  seasons.  The  country  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  zones, 
that  is,  the  coastal  region  where  high  temperatures  prevail,  and  the 
high  levels  or  hill  country,  which  are  situated  from  2,000  to  .5,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  a  cool,  temperate  climate,  and  the  still  higher 
levels  up  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  with  a  cold,  dry,  but  remarkably 
healthy  climate. 

The  public  buildings  in  the  various  towns  which  were  shown  com¬ 
pare  most  favorably  with  those  of  European  cities,  while  some  very 
fine  theaters  and  cathedrals  have  been  erected.  The  electric  lighting 
of  the  cities  has  been  pushed  with  vigor,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Guate¬ 
mala  City  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  cities  in  the  world,  while  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  street  railways,  which  are  shortly  to  be  electrified, 
affords  rapid  communication  with  every  part  of  the  city  and  with 
neighboring  places. 

One  of  the  most  important  projects  which  is  shortly  to  be  pushed 
to  completion  is  that  of  linking  up  the  railway  system  with  that  of 
other  Central  American  States,  which  are  to  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  Pan-American  railway’  joining  North  and  South  America  by  bands 
of  steel. 
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Europe  is  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  productions  of 
the  country,  as  the  Government  completed  arrangements  for  making 
a  display  at  the  International  Exhibition,  Brussels.  Immigration  on 
a  large  scale  is  desired  by  the  Government  in  order  to  further  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

THE  GUATEMALAN  EXHIBIT  AT  BRUSSELS. 

The  full  text  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera’s  decree  authorizing 
the  participation  of  Guatemala  in  the  International  Exposition  at 
Brussels  in  1910  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  international  exhibitions  constitute  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
making  known  the  products  of  a  country,  as  also  of  extending  commercial  relations; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium  from  May  to  November,  1910,  is  a  further  opportunity  for  Guatemala  to 
increase  the  good  name  already  enjoyed  by  some  of  her  products,  and  to  bring  under 
notice  others  which,  though  not  at  present  articles  of  export,  may  in  the  near  future 
become  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country,  either  by  creating  a  demand 
from  abroad  or  by  holding  out  inducements  for  the  immigration  of  capitalists,  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  workingmen,  who,  on  learning  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  their 
development,  may  decide  to  come  here,  and  thus  increase  the  factors  of  the  national 
welfare;  Now,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  invested  in  me  I  decree  as  follows; 

Article  1.  The  invitation  from  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  for  Guatemala  to  take  part  in  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels  from 
May  to  November,  1910,  is  accepted. 

Art.  2.  Mr.  Eugenio  Thiery,  Vice-Consul  of  the  Republic  in  Brussels,  is  appointed 
Commissioner-General  and  Delegate  in  Belgium. 

Art.  3.  The  chief  exhibits  will  be: 

(a)  The  coffee  and  cocoa  produced  by  the  soil  of  Guatemala,  according  the  public 
the  most  convenient  means  of  tasting  these  articles;  with  this  end  in  view  proprietors 
of  plantations  are  requested  to  forward  plans  and  photographs  of  their  estates  and  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  of  both  articles  for  exhibition  and  sampling  by  the  public. 

(b)  Products  of  the  sugar  cane  suitable  for  export. 

(c)  Samples  of  such  timber  as  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export,  in  case 
of  any  demands. 

(d)  Samples  of  cereals  and  fruits,  the  cultivation  of  which  on  a  large  scale  might  pro¬ 
vide  articles  for  export  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  products  from 
other  sources. 

(e)  Samples  of  fibrous  plants  and  their  products,  also  of  oil-producing  plants  and 
fruits. 

(/)  Collections  of  ores,  suitably  arranged,  and  a  geological  map  of  the  Republic. 

(g)  A  collection  of  medicinal  plants,  the  curative  properties  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

{h)  A  wall  map  of  the  Republic,  showing  clearly  the  different  ways  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

(i)  A  planisphere  showing  the  facilities  for  communication  with  foreigh  countries. 

(j)  Distribution  of  propagandist  publications. 

.Art.  4.  The  carrjdng  out  of  this  decree  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Public  Works,  who  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly. 


GREAT  TRUNK  RAILWAY  FOR  HAITI. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  announces  the  ratification  by  the 
Haitian  Senate  of  the  railroad  and  |)lantation  contracts  submitted 
by  an  American  syndicate  of  New  York.  This  railroad  will  traverse 
the  island  for  its  entire  len<;th  and  thus  constitute  a  great  trunk  line, 
from  which  branch  lines  will  be  built  to  open  up  the  more  fertile  dis¬ 
tricts  adjacent  to  the  main  line. 

There  has  been  wides])read  ignorance  about  agricultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Haiti,  but  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  the  construction  of 
this  railway  and  the  resulting  opening  up  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  bring  this  little-known 
Republic  more  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  caj)italistic  and 
colonizing  nations  of  the  world. 

Haiti  produces  great  quantities  of  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and 
cotton.  Cheap  land  and  cheap  labor  make  all  these  branches  of 
industry  attractive  and  remunerative  if  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 
In  addition  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  Haiti  also  occupies  a  high 
place  in  geologic  wealth.  Not  only  are  there  great  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  etc.,  but  also  there  is  every  indication  that  if  capital 
could  be  induced  to  bore  the  wells,  valuable  petroleum  deposits  would 
be  discovered  which  would  produce  untold  wealth  to  the  exploiters. 

THE  CEMENT  TRADE. 

A  number  of  construction  enterprises  which  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  Republic  during  1910  will  call  for  increased  imj)ortations  of  cement 
and  other  necessary  construction  materials  and  machinery.  Hitherto 
the  United  States  furnished  a  great  deal  of  the  cement  and  structural 
material  imported,  and  in  this  connection  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Port  au  Prince  urges  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  use 
the  utmost  care  in  the  packing  of  these  goods  for  export.  In  the 
handling  of  cement  there  is  always  a  small  loss,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
if  the  cement  be  put  uj)  in  paper  sacks  first,  then  in  the  regular  cement 
sacks,  and  finally  in  the  barrel,  the  loss  occasioned  by  handling  will 
be  greatly  diminished. 

CONCESSIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  concession  for  the  construction  and  operation  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  years  of  an  electric  plant  in  Port  au  Prince  has  been 
transferred  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Archer  of  that  city.  The  work  of  installing 
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the  various  electrical  ai>pliances  is  going  on  rapidly.  Mr.  Archer 
also  has  a  contract  for  the  building  of  a  large  reservoir  in  the  plains, 
which  when  comj^leted  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  to  irrigate 
an  immense  tract  of  land  that  only  needs  water  to  make  it  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  great  quantities  of  agricultural  products.  It  is  stated 
that  all  of  these  plains  were  once  intensively  cultivated  under  the  old 
French  regime  and  produced  sugar  cane  and  other  products  in  abund¬ 
ance.  The  production  has  gradually  declined  for  want  of  irrigation 
during  the  dry  season,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  this  whole 
area  will  be  more  productive  than  ever  before  when  the  present  pro¬ 
jects  are  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


RAILWAY  CONCESSION. 

It  is  reported  from  Puerto  Cortes  that  a  field  survey  is  now  being 
made  in  connection  with  the  concession  which  was  granted  for  a 
railroad  from  Omoa  to  a  point  somewhere  60  miles  inland,  and  that 
it  seems  probable  that  the  road  will  be  built  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  road  will  be  routed  through  extensive  pine  forests,  will  furnish 
transportation  for  millions  of  feet  of  pine  lumber,  and  w’ill  open  ujj 
virgin  banana  lands.  If  properly  conducted,  the  road  should  in  the 
near  future  have  sufficient  fruit  freight  to  make  it  more  than  self- 
sustaining,  this  without  figuring  on  the  wood  exports  which  will  be 
on  a  large  scale,  as,  in  addition  to  the  pine  forests,  the  road  will  go 
through  large  stands  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  hard  woods. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

In  submitting  the  following  report.  Consul  Drew  Linard,  of  Ceiba, 
says  that  the  London  boom  has  given  much  impetus  to  the  cultivation 
of  rubber  in  that  part  of  Honduras: 

A  private  company,  recently  organized  here,  has  obtained  title  to  3,000  acres  of 
virgin  land  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  and  is  now  planting  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  prepare  an  additional  area  sufficient 
to  cultivate  several  hundred  thousand  trees,  transplanting  from  extensive  nurseries  as 
the  land  is  prepared.  There  is  no  cultivated  rubber  now  produced  in  this  locality, 
but  the  demand  for  the  wild  “scrap”  rubber,  which  thrives  profusely  and  is  gathered 
and  sold  by  the  Indians,  has  resulted  in  the  local  price  advancing  from  38  cents  to  $1.33 
gold  per  pound.  , 

The  fruit  planters,  realizing  that  the  commercial  demand  for  rubber  far  exceeds  the 
world’s  supply,  are  evincing  a  strong  tendency  toward  its  cultivation  as  a  permanent 
local  development  that  may  eventually  result  in  this  section  of  Honduras  producing 
that  article,  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  banana. 
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Consul  Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  of  Tegucigalpa,  says  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  is  making  special  eflForts  to  extend  the  tobacco 
industry. 

An  experienced  man  has  been  appointed  and  is  now  conducting  the 
experimental  work  at  Danli.  The  new  factory,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Senor  Antonio  Brito,  turned  out  27,000  cigars  of  fine  flavor  during  the 
latter  part  of  1909,  and  the  tobacco  of  the  coming  crop  is  expected 
to  be  still  better.  The  soil  is  as  good  as  Cuban,  and  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  made  in  a  year.  The  light-colored  tobacco,  or  “claros,” 
can  be  prepared  without  the  use  of  “manteles”  or  covers,  the  tobacco 
thus  having  the  advantage  of  ripening  in  the  sun.  These  conditions 
are  not  restricted  to  one  or  two  places,  but  are  found  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Santa  Rosa,  Danli,  Santa  Barbara,  Olancho,  El  Paraiso, 
Comayagua,  Cicuatepeque,  and  many  others. 


THE^CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

On  September  15  next,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  begin  to 
celebrate  the  first  centenary  of  national  independence.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  date  which  the  Mexican 
people  will  commemorate  in  September  corresponds  rather  to  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  than  to  Independence  Day.  It  was  on  the  15th 
of  September,  1810,  that  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  parish 
priest  of  the  little  village  of  Dolores,  in  the  present  State  of  Guana¬ 
juato,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  patriotic  crusade  which,  after 
eleven  years  of  warfare,  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the  land 
which  Cortez  had  won  for  Castillo. 

The  people  of  Mexico  have  much  cause  to  rejoice  not  only  on 
account  of  their  hundred  years’  existence  as  a  separate  people,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  marvelous  progress  which  has  been  made 
along  more  material  lines.  The  advantages  of  a  stable  government 
have  been  demonstrated,  life  is  safe,  property  is  respected,  and  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  are  opening  on  every  side. 

President  Taft  is  sending  to  Mexico  a  special  embassy  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  United  States.  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  will  head  the  party  and  represent  President  Taft  as 
special  ambassador.  The  other  delegates  are  Representative  David 
J.  Foster,  of  Vermont;  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman,  of  North  Carolina; 
Senator  Simon  Guggenheim,  of  Colorado;  Senator  Coe  I.  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  South  Dakota;  Representative  William  M.  Howard,  of 
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Georgia;  Representative  Edwin  DENBY,of  Michigan;  Judge  James  W. 
Girard,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  Gen.  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Rock,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  Mr.  Hobart  J.  Shanley,  of  Vermont.  Many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  accompanied  by  members  of  their  families. 

Many  other  nations  will  send  ambassadors  and  special  commis¬ 
sioners  as  well  as  squadrons  of  war  vessels  to  participate  in  the 
numerous  festivities  which  are  scheduled  during  the  course  of  the 
celebrations. 

The  location  of  the  exposition  buildings  and  the  objective  point 
will  be  Puebla,  a  few  hours’  ride  on  the  train  out  of  Mexico  City. 
The  approach  of  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  great  exposition  has 
awakened  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  executive  committee 
in  charge  of  the  centennial  estimates  that  half  a  million  pesos,  or 
$250,000  United  States  currency,  will  be  raised  in  the  Capital  City 
alone. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  last  month  before  the  centennial  opens 
a  spirit  of  general  (renovation  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
city’s  population.  The  hotels  are  making  great  preparations  to  take 
care  of  the  large  crowd  which  is  expected  to  arrive,  and  as  the  National 
Committee  believes  the  crowd  will  be  far  greater  than  the  hotels  can 
accommodate,  it  has  caused  bills  to  be  posted  in  the  streets,  asking 
residents  that  are  willing  to  rent  rooms  during  the  exposition  period 
to  so  advise  the  committee. 

One  of  the  centers  of  attractions  for  visitors  and  residents  to  the 
Mexican  capital  will  be  the  great  Arbeu  Theater,  where  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  September  8,  a  great  company  of  artists  of  world-wide 
fame  will  appear  in  Verdi’s  masterpiece,  ushering  in  the  first  season 
of  grand  opera  in  its  truest  and  highest  form.  The  company  is 
made  up  of  the  finest  singers  of  the  Manhattan  and  Metropolitan 
opera  houses  of  New  York,  with  a  chorus  of  60  from  the  same  houses, 
and  scenery,  costumes,  and  all  the  accessories  for  the  occasion. 

The  Arbeu  Theater  is  being  practically  reconstructed  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  of  grand  opera.  The  stage  has  been  tom  out  and  rebuilt 
on  a  much  larger  scale  so  that  it  can  accommodate  the  scenery  which 
■will  be  brought  direct  from  New  York.  The  auditorium  too  has 
been  completely  gone  over  and  has  been  finished  in  white  and  gold. 
So  far  as  possible  the  theater  has  been  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
modem  opera  house. 

Next  year  there  ■will  be  another  season  at  the  Arbeu  Theater,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  National  Theater,  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  opera  houses  ever  constructed  will  have  been  completed,  and 
then  the  City  of  Mexico  will  be  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  musical 
centers  of  the  world. 
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THE  COAL-MINING  INDUSTRY. 

“The  Minin"  World”  of  July  9,  1910,  contains  an  abstract  of  a 
very  interestin"  and  instructive  paper  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ludlow 
at  the  International  Geological  Congress. 

Mr.  Ludlow  states  that  there  are  at  present  three  developed  coal 
basins  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  all  of  which  are  traversed  by  the 
Mexican  National  Ilailwa^L  The  first  district  lies  something  over  4 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  “Bassin  de  Fuente.”  The  second  field  is  situated  72  miles  south 
of  the  same  town,  and  is  called  “Bassin  de  Sabinas.”  The  third 
basin  lies  near  the  station  of  Barroteran,  and  is  in  communication 
with  the  main  line  of  the  railway  by  a  6-mile  branch  line. 

The  “Bassin  de  Fuente,”  according  to  survey’s,  has  an  area  of  about 
20  square  miles.  It  seems  to  be  a  small  basin  parallel  to  the  coal 
deposit  which  extends  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which  has  been 
exploited  at  Eagle  Pass  and  near  Laredo,  and  which  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  and  studied  near  the  town  of  Mier,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  coal  of  the  Fuente  basin,  as  has  been  shown  by  analyses,  con¬ 
tains  a  smaller  amount  of  carboniferous  slate  and  ash  than  the  coal 
of  the  Eagle  Pass  and  Laredo  districts.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  percentages: 


Laredo. 

Fuente. 

Eaule 

Pass. 

Moisture . 

Volatile  matter . 

Carbon . 

Ash . 

Per  cent. 

.  3.20 

.  37. 45 

.  33. 90 

.  25.55 

Per  cent. 
1.40 
39.40 
40.20 
19.00 

Per  cent. 
3.49 
36.87 
34.00 
25.64 

The  high  proportion  of  volatile  matter  it  is  said  gives  the  Fuente 
coal  a  special  value  for  roasting  purposes  and  gas  manufacture,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  contains  sufficient  carbon  to  be  employed  for  steam 
generation. 

The  Sabinas  field,  which  lies  along  the  Sabinas  River,  is  34  miles 
long  by  15  miles  wide;  its  general  direction  is  northwest  to  south¬ 
east.  The  Sabinas  coal  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Fuente; 
it  is  richer  in  carbon  and  consequently  better  for  steaming,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  analysis: 

Per  cent. 


Ash . ; .  14.60 

Carbon .  64.  20 

Volatile  matter .  21.  20 


The  Sabinas  coal,  when  w'ell  cleaned,  gives  a  good  coke.  Though 
the  basin  extends  over  a  vast  surface  the  workable  parts  where  the 
coal  is  thick  enough  and  pure  enough  to  be  mined  with  profit  rareh* 
exceeds  2  square  miles. 
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Under  favorable  conditions  the  coal  varies  from  4  feet  6  inches  to 
5  feet  in  thickness.  The  lower  seam,  which  lies  below  the  shale,  is 
usually  clean  and  measures  from  20  to  24  inches.  The  coal  which 
covers  the  shale  and  which  is  usually  24  inches  thick  is  often  mixed 
with  ribbons  of  carboniferous  slate,  but  which  do  not  materially 
alTect  the  purity  of  the  coal  or  unduly  increase  its  proportion  of  ash 
when  shipped. 

The  Esperanzas  coal  field  extends  parallel  to  that  of  Sabinas,  and  is 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  line  of  hills  about  2  miles  long.  The  car¬ 
boniferous  deposits  of  this  basin  have  been  carefully  studied  and  its 
exploitation  at  the  southern  extremity  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of 
1899.  The  coal  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Sabinas  basin,  but  its 
thickness  is  double,  and  in  some  places  reaches  18  feet  6  inches, 
including  a  12-inch  layer  of  shale,  which  extends  through  the  middle. 

The  Esperanzas  field  is  21  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad.  A  sample 
of  the  coal,  mined  in  pit  No.  3,  according  to  the  rule  formulated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  analyzed  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  of  1904,  gave  the  following  results: 

Coal  analysis. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  0.  42 

Volatile  matter .  21.  83 

Carbon .  69.  84 

Ash . 7.91 

An  average  sample  of  coke  made  with  coal  from  these  same  mines, 
and  taken  at  the  same  time,  gave: 

Coke  analysis. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  0. 14 

Volatile  matter . 76 

Carbon . 85.  95 

Ash .  13.15 

This  Mexican  coal,  when  suitably  prepared,  is  more  than  equal  to 

the  general  average  of  American  coal  in  heat  units,  which  is  the  now 

generally  accepted  measure  of  a  coal’s  value.  While  this  coal  can  not 
be  produced  in  large  lumps,  still  it  has  yielded  an  excellent  variety 
of  nut,  pea,  and  buckwheat  coal,  which  has  been  most  successfully 
used  for  steaming  purposes. 

While  the  Sabinas  and  Esperanzas  fields  are  the  more  important 
ones  which  have  been  explored  and  worked  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  are  other  fields  parallel  and  contiguous  to  these,  belonging  to 
the  same  geological  formation,  and  which  consequently  may  be 
expected  to  be  susceptible  of  successful  exploitation. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Ludlow’s  paper  concerning  a  State  which 
at  present  possesses  nearly  all  the  working  coal  mines  of  Mexico,  the 
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official  figures  which  show  the  total  output  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 
for  1909  should  not  be  lacking  in  interest.  These  figures  show  an 
aggregate  of  919,338  metric  tons  produced  during  the  year  1909. 

It  is  estimated  the  output  during  the  current  year  will  exceed 
1,000,000  metric  tons.  The  commercial  tonnage  of  coal  used  in  the 
smelters,  in  manufacturing  plants,  and  for  domestic  purj)oses 
amounted  to  381,331  tons  for  1909  and  that  consumed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  538,067  tons. 

The  coal  produced  in  Coahuila  is  of  the  coking  grade,  anti  from  it 
there  was  manufactured  during  1909  a  total  of  150,000  tons  of  coke. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  greatly  increase  the  coke  output,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  production  of  the  present  year  will  approximate 
250,000  tons.  Several  of  the  new  concerns  operating  in  the  coal 
fields  at  Sabinas  and  on  the  Rio  Escondido  only  recently  began  to 
bum  coke  in  forty-eight  hours,  which  represents  an  economy  in  time 
of  some  twenty-four  hours  over  the  old  process.  It  is  announced 
that  the  Mexican  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  an  American  concern,  will 
have  50  coke  ovens  completed  and  in  operation  soon.  The  Lampa- 
citas  Coal  Company  is  erecting  30  new  ovens,  and  the  Rosita  Coal 
Company  will  soon  have  60  of  them.  In  the  Cleote  district  a  battery 
of  6  beehive  coke  ovens  was  finished  in  October  and  a  secondary  plant 
of  more  than  60  ovens  is  now  being  installed. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  present  rate  of  development  of  the  industry 
is  maintained  it  will  be  only  a  very  few'  years  until  the  importation  of 
coal  from  foreign  countries  will  be  unnecessary. 

THE  MEXICAN  PRESS  BUREAU. 

In  commenting  editorially  on  the  recent  establishment  of  an  official 
press  bureau  by  the  Mexican  Government,  the  “Herald”  states  that 
this  is  simply  an  additional  evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the 
present  Government,  and  gives  the  following  interesting  r6sum6  of 
the  useful  and  valuable  nature  of  the  functions  of  what  wdll  be  the 
official  new's  department  of  the  Republic : 

The  new  bureau  is  intended  as  a  channel  of  authentic  information  about  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  to  the  press  and  the  public,  but  the  newspapers  are  under  no  restriction 
with  respect  to  the  publication  of  official  news  which  they  may  succeed  in  acquiring 
from  other  sources. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  bureau  will  no  doubt  perform  useful  work  in  answering 
the  more  important  inquiries  which  are  addressed  to  the  government  departments 
from  abroad,  particularly  from  the  United  States. 

If  the  public  could  look  into  the  average  daily  mail  bag  of  a  Mexican  cabinet  min¬ 
ister,  they  would  be  amused  as  well  as  astonished  at  the  variety  and-  often  the  whimsi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  requests  for  information  addressed  to  him. 

A  minister  who  should  endeavor  to  answer  all  these  communications  and  to  furnish 
the  information  requested  would  have  no  time  for  his  regular  official  duties. 

Each  person  who  writes  to  a  public  man,  asking  to  be  informed  as  to  the  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  history,  opportunities,  etc.,  of  Mexico,  perhaps  realizes  that  he  is  addressing  a 
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very  busy  official,  but  he  thinks  that  official  may  find  time  just  to  answer  his  partic¬ 
ular  inquiries,  not  imagining  that  he  is  only  one  of  many  who  reason  in  exactly  the 
same  way  and  who,  perhaps,  at  the  very  same  time  are  writing  to  the  official  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  same  expectation  that  an  exception  will  be  made  in  their  favor. 

The  need  for  such  an  institution  as  the  above  is  apparent,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a  pliysical  impossibility  for  a  Minister  to 
comply  with  the  requests  expressed  in  the  letters.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  inquirers  are  bona  fide  correspondents,  seeking  information 
with  a  view  to  investment  or  actual  settlement  in  the  country,  and 
as  Mexico  needs  such  factors  for  her  development,  the  Minister  would 
no  doubt  be  performing  a  public  service  in  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested. 

That  the  opening  of  this  bureau  will  be  productive  of  much  good 
and  fill  a  long-felt  want  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  further  exposition. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  interest  to  note  what  other  governments 
have  done  in  this  regard. 

The  German  Government  has  long  maintained  an  official  news 
department  in  its  Foreign  Office.  Here  trustworthy  representatives 
of  the  press  are  received  and  get  their  information  directly  from  the 
administrative  head  of  the  press  bureau,  being  entirely  at  liberty  to 
use  or  not  to  use  the  information  given  them. 

The  German  bureau  is  under  no  obligation  to  receive  all  journal¬ 
ists  or  to  furnish  information  on  all  points.  There  is  no  central  Ger¬ 
man  press  bureau  open  to  everybody,  though  several  times  sugges¬ 
tions  that  such  an  institution  would  serve  highly  useful  ends  have 
been  put  forward. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  a  well-recognized  function  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  President  to  receive  the  representatives  of  the  press  and 
furnish  them  with  such  information  as  it  is  deemed  wise  to  give  out. 
He  has  in  this  connection  a  wide  scope  of  judgment  in  determining 
what  shall  be  said  about  this  or  that  question. 

Other  fruitful  sources  for  news  in  Washington  are  the  nine  govern¬ 
mental  departments,  and  many  reporters  become  specialists  in  the 
gathering  of  the  particular  class  of  news  of  the  departments  which 
they  are  assigned  to  cover. 

The  difference,  however,  between  these  systems  of  giving  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  news  is  not  great;  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  information 
supplied  wherein  the  main  difference  is  observed.  In  Mexico  the 
information  furnished  is  chiefly  commercial  or  industrial,  while  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States  it  is  generally  of  a  political  nature. 

THE  COTTON  CROP. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  present  season’s  yield  of  cotton 
in  Mexico  will  surpass  all  previous  records.  Dispatches  from  Torreon 
to  Mexico  City  state  that  experts  who  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
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cotton  acreage  of  the  Laguna  district  estimate  this  season’s  crop  at 
300,000  bales  (of  about  500  pounds  each),  which  equal  1,500,000 
quintals.  The  increased  yield,  the}’  say,  is  due  to  the  larger  acreage 
planted  and  the  splendid  growing  comlitions  which  have  prevailed. 
Even  should  the  yield  fall  500,000  quintals  below  the  estimates  now 
placed  on  the  crop,  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Laguna 
district  this  season  should  approximate  ?17, 500,000  gold,  to  which 
may  be  added  another  S2,500,000  for  cotton  seed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Laguna  district  produces  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  Mexico,  returns  from  this  district  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  crop  for  the  entire  country. 

THE  SALT  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  Consul-General  Arnold  Shanklin,  of  Mexico  City, 
a  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  exploitation  of  the  salt  deposits 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  which  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  sale  of  American  machinery  to  equip  the  industry.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  the  salt  industry  during  recent 
years,  the  concession  is  of  interest  to  the  United  States  because  of 
the  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  will  be  invested  in 
machinery  and  other  appliances  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  It 
is  likewise  of  interest  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  [iractically  the  entire 
output  will  be  exported  and  sent  to  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  by 
water,  and  it  is  (piite  probable  that  they  will  be  of  sufficient  volume 
to  affect  the  price  of  that  commodity  in  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle. 

This  concession,  with  those  already  granted,  brings  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  those  of  recognized  importance  up  to  three.  The  largest  of 
these  concessions  is  that  located  in  the  Tres  Marias  group  of  islands, 
a  short  distance  from  the  port  of  San  Bias,  in  the  Territory  of  Tepic. 
These  deposits  are  controlled  by  a  Mexican  syndicate,  which  has  Cali¬ 
fornia  connections  for  the  sale  of  its  output. 

Mr.  Shanklin  says  that  it  is  believed  that  the  salt  deposit  for 
which  the  new  concession  has  been  granted  presents  opportunities 
for  an  output  even  larger  than  that  at  Tres  Marias.  The  location  of 
this  new  concession  offers  splendid  shipping  facilities,  as  the  bay  on 
which  it  is  located  is  considered  the  best  natural  harbor  between 
Mazatlan  and  Acapulco,  with  the  exception  of  the  port  of  Manzanillo 
on  which  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  spent  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  improve. 

AEROPLANES  FOR  MEXICO’S  ARMY. 

The  Ministry  of  War  of  Mexico,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  an  engi¬ 
neer  corps  expert,  who  was  sent  to  f^urope  to  study  aerial  navigation, 
has  decided  ujion  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes. 
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The  high  altitude,  it  was  thought,  would  make  aerial  navigation  in 
Mexico  impracticable,  but  General  Guzmax,  the  olKcer  who  was  sent 
abroad,  says  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  construct  an  aeroplane 
suited  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  prevail  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  War  Ofllce  has  been  watching  the  evolution  of  the 
aeroplane  closely,  especially  all  experiments  which  demonstrated  their 
value  for  scouting  purposes.  Thus  Mexico  again  takes  the  initiative 
in  adopting  all  modern  inventions  and  devices  which  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  elhciency  of  her  army  or  navy.  So  far  as  is  known 
Mexico  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  equip  her  army  with 
automatic  rifles.  No  particular  type  of  aeroplane  has  up  to  the 
present  time  appealed  to  experts  as  perfect  for  military  purposes; 
still,  some  of  the  latest  models  have  shown  in  experiments  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  as  army  scouts  or  in 
ascertaining  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  acquisition  of  the 
fleet  of  aerial  cruisers  will  naturally  lead  to  the  organization  of  a 
special  airship  and  aviation  corps,  with  special  privileges  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  its  officers  and  men  on  account  of  the  hazardous  nature 
of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  APPROVED. 

The  plans  for  the  National  University  of  Mexico  have  been  approved 
by  the  authorities  at  Mexico  City,  the  announcement  of  which  reads: 

Included  in  the  colleges  of  the  university  will  be  the  “national  preparatory  schools 
of  Mexico.”  In  these  of  course  will  be  included  those  of  medicine,  law,  engineering, 
and  fine  arts,  together  with  such  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  the  Government  may 
establish  or  indicate  in  the  future. 

The  university  will  be  governed  by  a  rector  ex  officio,  and  an  acting  rector,  and  a 
university  council.  The  rector  ex  officio  will  be  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  latter  will  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
university  council,  but  shall  have  no  right  to  vote.  He  will  be  the  legal  channel  of 
communication  between  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  university  council  and 
between  the  latter  body  and  Congress. 

On  the  opening  of  the  university  next  September  the  Minister  of  Education  will 
confer  the  grade  of  doctor  upon  a  number  of  the  teaching  profession  of  the  city,  but 
no  one  who  has  not  had  ten  years’  service,  except  in  some  special  instance,  will  be 
considered  as  an  applicant  for  this  degree. 

*  NAZAS  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  following  statements  concerning  the  Nazas  Valley  Irrigation 
Works  appeared  in  the  “Mexican  Herald”  of  June  9,  1910; 

Exploration  work  which  an  English  company  is  doing  in  connection  with  the  Nazas 
River  dam  project  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  a  site  has  practically  been  settled 
upon  at  Caja  Pinto,  where  at  a  very  satisfactory  depth  there  is  every  indication  that  a 
perfectly  good  and  safe  foundation  has  been  found.  However,  further  tunnels  and 
shafts  are  now  being  driven  to  demonstrate  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  borings  which  have  been  taken.  A  few  days  ago  the  drilling  outfit  was 
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moved  a  short  distance  up  the  river  to  the  second  site,  which  is  said  to  offer  greater 
advantages  than  Caja  Pinto,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  all  operations  are 
concluded  to  complete  the  plans  for  foundation  as  presented  to  the  Government  by 
the  managing  director. 

The  dam  when  constructed  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  1,800,000,000  cubic  meters 
of  water.  It  is  planned  to  hold  sufficient  water  to  more  than  irrigate  the  entire  Laguna 
district  and  enable  the  planters  there  to  double  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre. 

In  Laguna  are  the  largest  cotton-growing  plantations  in  Mexico,  and  Mexico  has 
been  depending  largely  upon  the  crop  there  for  staple  to  supply  spinners.  Last  year 
importations  from  the  United  States  were  large,  and  in  view  of  the  very  high  price 
cotton  brought  this  year,  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  from  this  country  in  order  to 
secure  enough  cotton  to  meet  Mexican  requirements.  Cotton  planters  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Mexico  are,  therefore,  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  completion  of 
the  Nazas  River  dam,  and  consider  its  building  will  mean  the  keeping  at  home  of 
large  sums  of  money  which  heretofore  have  gone  to  the  planters  of  the  United  States. 

IVTiether  or  not  the  Nazas  River  dam  will  be  built  by  the  Central  Government  at 
the  country’s  expense,  and  the  waters  therefrom  supplied  cotton  growers  without  cost, 
or  whether  its  construction  will  be  paid  for  by  the  planters  themselves  by  the  payment 
of  a  yearly  rental  for  water  rights,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

ZACATECAS  AND  OBIENT  RAILWAY  CONCESSION. 

The  ‘‘Mexican  Herald”  states  that  the  formal  construction  con¬ 
cession  for  the  building  of  the  Zacatecas  and  Orient  Railway  was 
signed  by  Governor  Zarate,  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  early  in  April. 
This  concession  is  said  to  be  a  renewal  of  a  former  concession  under 
modified  conditions.  By  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  construction 
of  the  road  was  to  have  been  begun  by  June  1,  1910. 

This  road  will  have  a  length  of  170  kilometers  on  the  main  line 
from  Camacho  station  on  the  Mexican  Central  line  of  the  National 
Railway  lines  extending  east  to  Mazapil,  and  a  branch  is  projected 
to  extend  from  Cedros  northeast  to  the  mining  camp  of  Bonanza. 
This  road  provides  an  outlet  to  the  west  for  the  important  mining 
districts  of  Mazapil  and  Bonanza  and  also  traverses  a  district  rich  in 
growths  of  the  guayule  shrub. 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  OF  TABASCO  AND  NORTHERN  CHIAPAS. 

Scattered  throughout  the  State  of  Tabasco  and  northern  Chiapas 
there  are  some  35  rubber  plantations,  representing  an  acreage  of 
from  350,000  to  400,000  acres,  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  trees  cultivated  thereon  is  10,000,000  to  12,000,000. 

This  information  is  regarded  as  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
obtained  from  semiofficial  sources  and  managers  of  a  number  of  the 
rubber  plantations  who  have  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rubber  industry  of  this  district. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  VERA  CRUZ,  TABASCO  AND  CAMPECHE 

RAILWAY. 

The  construction  of  the  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco  and  Campeche  Rail¬ 
way  offers  contractors  and  firms  in  the  Ignited  States  a  favorable 
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trade  opportunity,  as  the  enterprise  will  require  a  large  amount  of 
construction  material  and  rolling  stock.  According  to  the  ollicial 
papers  the  concessionaires  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  contract,  so  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  road 
in  the  near  future  and  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 


NICARAGUA 


METHOD  OF  PAYING  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

With  reference  to  the  payment  of  import  duties  in  Nicaragua, 
“The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,”  in  its  issue  of  June  30,  1910,  makes 
the  following  statement: 

Respecting  the  method  of  paying  import  duties  in  Nicaragua,  the  Board  of  Trade 
are  now  in  receipt,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  of  the  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  His 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Managua,  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1910,  in  which  he  reports  that, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  import  duties  were  payable  (except  at  custom-houses  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  with  regard  to  which  information  was  not  available)  as  follows; 

Twenty-five  per  cent  in  bonds  issued  under  a  decree  of  the  13th  of  January,  1910, 
offered  to  the  public  at  an  exchange  rate  of  650  per  cent. 

Fifteen  per  cent  bonds  issued  under  a  decree  of  the  17th  of  March,  1910,  also  sold 
to  the  public  at  650  per  cent  exchange. 

Sixty  per  cent  in  cash.  United  States  currency,  or  equivalent  in  national  currency, 
at  650  per  cent  exchange. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENTERPRISE  NEAR  COLON. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  industrial  development  which  will 
take  place  in  the  Republics  of  Central  America  as  a  result  of  the 
proximate  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  announcement  that  a 
number  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy  men  of  Colon  have  organized 
an  agricultural  company  called  the  “Ingenio  de  las  Minas”  is  of  the 
greatest  significance.  The  company  has  taken  out  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration  and  starts  operations  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $350,000, 
$60,000  of  which  has  already  been  subscribed  by  the  promoters.  The 
main  object  of  the  company  will  be  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  on  a 
large  scale,  while  such  products  as  rubber,  bananas,  and  other  tropical 
plants  will  be  grown  on  any  of  the  corporation’s  plantations  which  is 
suited  to  their  cultivation.  The  company,  which  is  composed  of 
Americans  and  Panamanians,  has  secured  a  tract  of  several  thousand 
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acres  of  very  fertile  land  locatetl  a  few  miles  from  Colon  and  which 
enjoys  both  land  and  water  communication.  Projects  for  the  creation 
of  a  sugar  plantation  of  the  first  order  is  being  pushed  with  vim  and 
vigor.  The  land  is  being  cleared  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  eveiy 
available  acre  will  be  planted  in  cane  this  year.  The  furnishing  of 
this  company  with  implements  and  machinery  offers  American 
exporters  and  manufacturers  a  legitimate  field  for  the  extension  of 
their  foreign  sales. 

THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  BOCAS  DEL  TORO. 

The  following  instructive  and  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  an 
important  though  little-known  section  of  Panama  is  furnishetl  by  an 
article  in  the  “Panama  Star  and  Herald”  of  July  11.  The  article, 
which  was  written  after  a  personal  visit  to  Bocas  del  Toro  Province, 
treats  first  of  the  substantial  city  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  describing  it  as 
well  paved  sanitary,  and  the  possessor  of  many  beautiful  parks  and 
handsome  public  buildings.  This  city  is  situated  on  an  island  9  miles 
long,  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  inhabited  by  an  industrious  agricul¬ 
tural  population. 

The  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro  is  described  as  a  district  of  such 
vast  and  varied  adaptability  to  the  raising  of  valuable  agricultural 
products  as  to  necessitate  a  personal  visit  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
full  possibilities.  The  bottom  lands,  it  is  stated,  require  no  irrigation 
as  there  is  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  the  whole  country  is  well  watered 
by  numerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  C’olfee,  cocoa,  and  bananas 
attain  an  extraordinary  growth  in  this  section  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  fruit . 


POSSIBLE  OPENING  FOR  BOATS  AND  MOTORS. 


Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  of  Asuncion,  writing  on  boat  build¬ 
ing  and  the  facilities  for  motor  boating  in  Paraguay,  says; 

Excellent  facilities  for  motor  boating  in  Paraguay  are  afforded  by  the  Paraguay 
River  and  Lake  Ipacarai.  The  Paraguay  River  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide  and  has  a  slow  current,  and  small-cargo  sailing  vessels  are  frequently  seen 
navigating  its  waters.  It  runs  for  the  entire  length  of  the  country  from  north  to  south 
and  is  the  principal  means  of  communication  in  Paraguay  proper,  except  one  railroad 
line  and  the  river  Parana.  Some  taste  for  motor  boating  has  been  manifested,  espe¬ 
cially  by  foreigners  living  in  the  country,  but  the  great  expense  of  bringing  boats  here 
and  discouragements  due  to  inexperience  have  hindered  its  development.  The 
country  affords  no  other  outdoor  attractions  except  horseback  riding  and  hunting. 
The  latter  diversion  would  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  motor  boats. 
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Although  boat  building  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  industries 
in  which  Paraguayans  have  manifested  a  natural  aptitude.  Upon  the  beginning 
already  made,  American  boat  builders,  especially  manufacturers  of  marine  motors, 
may  find  a  new  opening.  There  has  recently  appeared  in  the  leading  daily  newspaper 
of  this  city  an  advertisement  of  a  well-known  firm  in  Glasgow,  announcing  that  it 
makes  a  specialty  of  light-draft  boats  for  rivers,  propelled  either  by  stern  wheel  or 
screw  propeller,  and  that  boats  can  be  delivered  complete,  or  in  sections  and  parts 
which  can  be  easily  put  together. 

More  than  1,000  boats  a  year  enter  and  clear  this  port,  most  of  which  are  of  7  or  8  foot 
draft,  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  River  Plate 
system.  With  the  commercial  advance  of  South  America  this  great  river  system  will 
develop  an  imi)ortant  carrying  trade,  calling  into  service  a  class  of  boats  suitable  for 
the  extensive  tributaries  of  these  three  large  streams.  Such  a  boat  was  recently  con¬ 
structed  at  a  small  ironworks  in  this  city  for  service  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Parana.  Asuncion  is  admirably  situated  to  follow  up  the  beginning  it  has  made  in 
that  line. 

As  a  possible  field  for  motor  pleasure  boats  Lake  Ipacarai  is  worth  considering. 
The  lake  is  about  15  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  beautifully  situated  among  forested 
hills,  18  miles  from  Asuncion.  On  its  shores  is  San  Bernardino,  a  winter  resort  for 
Argentinians,  who  come  there  in  great  numbers  from  May  to  October  every  year, 
during  which  time  the  weather  is  ideal  for  outdoor  life.  As  communication  between 
this  country  and  Argentina  improves,  San  Bernardino  will  become  a  scene  of  great 
activity  for  pleasure  seekers.  That  motor  boating  is  not  already  a  feature  of  the  place 
is  apparently  due  only  to  the  lack  of  facilities. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Under  the  caption  “Progressive  Peru,”  “The  South  American 
Journal”  of  London  devotes  an  editorial  to  an  authoritative  sum¬ 
marization  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  modem 
Pem. 

By  way  of  introduction  the  article  in  question  states  that  Peru 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Her  mineral  wealth  is  immense,  her 
natural  resources,  with  unusual  diversities  of  climate,  are  of  the 
most  exuberant  character,  and  she  commands  enormous  stretches 
of  territory,  well-watered  and  delightfully  situated,  boasting  of  a 
soil  of  almost  unexampled  fertility.  With  all  these  advantages 
she  is  conspiciously  privileged,  and  as  regards  her  potential  resources 
holds  a  most  enviable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

A  potent  factor  contributing  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  has  been  the  currency  reform,  whereby  a  change  was  made 
from  a  silver  to  a  gold  basis.  This  important  financial  reform  wdll 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  much  good,  as  it  has  become  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  nonfluctuating  currency. 
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Further  along  in  tlie  editorial  it  is  stated  that  the  rapid  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  of  the  country’s  mines  and  unutilized 
lands  during  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  their 
taxable  values  and  thus  materially  augmented  the  government 
revenues. 

Touching  upon  the  future  development  which  is  soon  to  take 
place  in  Peru,  the  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  productive  capacities  of  Peru  have  as  yet  been  only  superficially  exploited. 
Nevertheless,  of  late  years,  they  have  in  some  directions  manifested  notable  expansion. 
The  country’s  exports  of  sugar,  for  instance,  have  increased  by  50  per  cent  in  five 
years  and  are  still  moving  progressively.  The  Peruvian  growers  have  been  making 
large  profits  from  sugar,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  which  rendered  West  Indian 
sugar  altogether  unprofitable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar  can  be  grown  and  the]mill 
kept  employed  all  the  year  round  in  Peru.  Cotton  growers  are  also  able  to  produce 
a  special  cla.ss  of  cotton  commanding  high  prices,  and  European  markets  have  shown 
that  they  are  prepared  to  take  all  the  Peruvian  growers  can  produce.  In  the  eastern 
Provinces  of  the  Republic  there  are  huge  rubber-producing  areas,  with  a  splendid 
network  of  rivers,  furnishing  cheap  transportation  by  water.  The  present  high 
prices  for  this  important  product  must  inevitably  stimulate  the  opening  up  of  these 
forest  areas,  while  affording  a  substantial  source  of  revenue  for  the  Government  of 
Peru. 

Another  industrial  development  in  Peru  likely  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  immediate  future  of  the  country  is  the  opening  up  of  immense  petroleum 
deposits  in  the  northern  part  of  its  territory.  The  Peruvian  oil  field  is  the  second  in 
the  world  as  regards  extent,  and,  although  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  the  export 
of  petroleum  at  present  amounts  to  200,000  tons  per  annum.  A  new  industry  which 
also  promises  to  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Republic  is  the  utilization  of  its  extensive 
coal  deposits.  As  yet  there  are  no  available  statistics  as  respects  the  coal  output, 
but  there  is  every  probability  that  before  long  the  coal  fields  of  Peru  will  occupy  an 
important  jwsition  among  the  country’s  industries.  An  English  company  is  about 
to  exploit  on  a  large  .scale  the  large  carboniferous  areas  of  the  Department  of  Ancachs, 
and  the  railway  which  is  to  tap  these  fields  is  already  constructed  for  a  distance  of 
105  kilometers  from  Chombote  Harbor.  Roth  of  these  sources  of  fuel  are  of  conse¬ 
quence,  not  only  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  maintaining  railway 
construction  as  a  prominent  part  of  its  policy,  but  also  becau.se  of  the  necessity  of 
cheap  fuel  for  all  industrial  undertakings. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  PASTORAL  INDUSTRY. 


“The  Diario  del  Salvador”  for  June  30,  1910,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  relative  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industry 
of  the  Republic,  which  according  to  data  supplied  by  the  various 
municipalities  showed  that  scattered  through  the  various  haciendas 
or  ranches  of  the  country  there  were  in  1908  some  284,013  head  of 
cattle,  74,336  horses,  21,457  sheep,  and  422,980  hogs. 
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Agricultural  products  for  the  half-year  showed  the  following 
figures:  Cheese,  35,899  quintals;  coffee,  755,279  quintals;  cacao, 
6,389  quintals;  rubber,  5,194  quintals;  tobacco,  11,666,  and  sugar, 
273,901  quintals;  maize,  1,219,914  fanegas;  rice,  94,669  quintals; 
beans,  163,608,  and  wheat,  10,527  quintals;  sweet  potatoes,  18,778 
quintals;  yucca  starch,  5,960  quintals;  balsam,  1,448  quintals.  The 
Salvadorian  quintal  is  efjuivalent  to  104  pounds  and  the  fanega  to  li 
bushels. 

CUSTOMS  CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

According  to  a  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  Salvador, 
dated  May  14,  the  duty  on  automobiles,  new  or  secondhand,  is  to 
be  10  centavos  per  kilo  from  July  1.  Automobiles  are  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  tariff  of  Salvador,  and  they  were  probably  dutiable 
at  20  centavos  per  kilo  under  No.  240,  which  applies  to  carriages  of 
all  kinds.  The  method  of  collecting  duty  in  Salvador  is  as  follows: 
Only  83  per  cent  of  the  duty  specified  in  the  tariff  is  collected,  of 
which  37  per  cent  is  payable  in  gold  and  the  remaining  46  per  cent 
in  silver  (silver  pesos=100  centavos,  now  valued  at  37.8  cents).  To 
the  above  duty  should  be  added  a  surtax  of  6  pesos  gold  per  100  kilos 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  duty. 


RAILWAY  ENTERPRISES. 

Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding  furnishes  the  following  news  relative 
to  railway  building  in  Uruguay: 

An  important  decree  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Northeastern  Railway  from 
Melo  to  Artigas,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Yaguaron,  instead  of  to  Centurion. 
Both  towns  are  on  the  Brazilian  border,  the  former  being  accessible  to  ocean-going 
vessels. 

For  the  accommodation  of  passengers  the  electric  car  line  on  Calle  25  de  Agoeto 
is  to  be  extended  on  to  Wharf  A,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  passengers  landing  from 
or  going  to  both  ocean  going  and  Buenos  Aires  steamers. 

A  railway  from  the  port  of  La  Palona,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Treinta  y  Tree,  passing 
the  towns  of  Rocha  and  Lascano,  and  crossing  the  Cebollati  River  at  its  highest  navi¬ 
gable  point,  is  to  be  built,  about  127  miles  in  length.  The  State  guarantees  3^  per 
cent  interest  on  a  cost  of  about  $41,500  per  mile,  which  is  to  be  paid  in  full  when  the 
net  profits  do  not  exceed  one-half  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Work  is  to  be  commenced 
within  six  months  after  the  approval  of  the  plans,  which  are  to  be  submitted  eight 
months  after  being  presented.  The  railway  is  to  be  ready  for  traffic  forty-five  months 
after  starting.  Moles  will  be  constructed  at  the  port  of  La  Paloma  and  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Cebollati  River,  although  there  will  be  no  monopoly.  The  concession  is  for 
ninety  years,  at  the  termination  of  which  period  the  works  pass  to  the  State.  Colonies 
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will  be  established,  for  which  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent  of  the  tariff  w'ill  be  allowed  on 
afrricultural  products,  machinery,  utensils,  and  building  material.  This  railway  will 
open  up  for  settlement  a  vast  region  now’  thinly  populated  and  of  great  agricultural 
and  mineral  possibilities. 

THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  Consul  Frederic  W.  Goding,  of 
Montevideo,  to  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States,  the 
imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1907  were  valued  at  S750,449. 
The  imports  of  paper  alone  into  Uruguay  in  1906,  the  latest  year  for 
which  details  are  obtainable,  were  valued  at  $535,686;  printing 
paper  amounting  to  $344,402,  the  balance  being  made  up  chiefly  of 
cigarette,  writing,  wTapping,  and  printing  paper,  and  envelopes. 

The  publisher  of  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  of  Monte¬ 
video  says  that  the  paper  used  by  him  w’as  formerly  imported  from 
the  United  States,  a  specified  quantity  to  be  shipped  monthly. 
Interruptions  in  the  shipments  caused  a  shortage  in  his  supply,  and 
while  the  paper,  in  (piality,  packing,  etc.,  gave  full  satisfaction,  he 
was  compelled  to  cancel  the  contract  and  purchase  elsewhere. 

Very  few  pulp-producing  trees  grow  in  l^ruguay,  and  the  factories 
in  the  country  are  compelled  to  use  rags  and  old  paper  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  products. 

THE  URUGUAYAN  WOOL  MARKET. 

The  Consul-General  for  Uruguay  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  J.  Richling, 
furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  wool  market  in  the 
country  which  he  represents,  a  market  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Richling,  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States; 

Sheep  shearing  will  beign  at  the  end  of  September  and  last  the  whole  of  October. 
From  the  end  of  October  and  through  the  following  months  the  wool  will  be  for  sale 
in  the  markets  of  Montevideo  and  other  places  in  Uruguay. 

The  exportations  of  wool  from  Uruguay  in  the  last  few  years  have  been: 

Pounds.  I  V’alue. 


1906- 7  .  92,593.000  11:1,200,000 

1907- 8 .  105,820,000  15,400,000 

1908- 9 .  114,639,000  17,100,000 

1909- 10 .  132,700,000  21,100,000 


In  1909-10  the  American  manufacturers  bought  Uruguayan  wool  to  the  amount  of 
only  $3,500,000,  and  in  my  opinion  did  not  purchase  in  greater  quantities  because  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  Uruguayan  market. 

It  is  my  belief  that  manufacturers  interested  in  the  wool  business  ought  not  to  depend 
.solely  upon  the  houses  representing  them  in  Uruguay,  but  should  send  to  Uruguay, 
as  do  the  manufacturers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  a  represen¬ 
tative  to  buy  the  wool  for  them.  He  would  have  the  article  before  his  eyes  and  would, 
therefore,  select  the  goods  most  suitable  and  convenient  to  his  country.  The  expenses 
of  the  buyer  would  be  easily  offset  by  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the  article  bought. 
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In  buying  the  wool  in  this  manner  the  American  manufacturer  would  avoid  paying 
the  excess  charges  on  freight  commissions,  insurance,  and  exchange,  etc.,  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  buying  Uruguayan  wool  indirectly  through  the 
European  markets. 

This  representative  could  at  the  same  time  investigate  as  to  the  future  of  the  wool 
trade  in  Uruguay.  Our  producers  have  bought  in  the  last  years,  regardless  of  cost, 
the  best  sheep  in  the  world  for  cro.ssing  purposes,  which  will  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  future. 


VENEZUELA 

NEW  CABINET  OF  PRESIDENT  GOMEZ. 


On  June  3,  1910,  General  Gomez  assumed  the  Presidency  and,  im¬ 
mediately  after  taking  the  oath,  appointed  the  new  Cabinet,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Minister  of  Interior,  Gen.  S'.  L.  Alcantara;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Gen.  Manuel  A.  Matos;  Minister  of  Finance,  Gen.  Antonio 
Pimentel;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Gen.  M.  V.  Castro  Zavala; 
Minister  of  Fomento,  Gen.  Bernabe  Planas;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Dr.  Roman  Cardenas;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr. 
Trino  Baptista;  Secretary-General,  Dr.  F.  Gonzales  Guinan; 
Governor  of  Federal  District,  Gen.  F.  A.  Colmenares  Pacheciio. 

BOUNTIES  ON  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  President  of  Venezuela,  by  a  decree  dated  March  9,  1910,  estab¬ 
lished  export  bounties  for  those  national  products  whose  shipment 
from  the  country  might  build  up  an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Among 
the  articles  entitled  to  export  bounties  are: 

(а)  Products  of  sugar  cane:  Coarse  brown  sugar  and  the  articles 
made  from  the  same,  such  as  rum  and  molasses. 

(б)  Starchy  products:  Rice,  corn,  tapioca  or  fecula*  prepared  from 
yucca,  starch,  and  other  feculae. 

The  export  bounties  on  the  above  are: 

Products  (a)  Bs.  0.50  per  quintal  in  excess  of  100  quintals. 

Products  (6)  Bs.  1.25  per  quintal  in  excess  of  50  quintals. 

These  bounties  will  be  conceded  permanently  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  counting  from  the  date  of  this  decree,  and  then  will  be  dimin¬ 
ished  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  of  the  value  each  year. 


CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  “  Gaceta  Oficial  ”  of  Venezuela  contains  a  notice  of  a  directory 
being  prepared  to  contain  a  list  of  the  stock  raisers,  merchants,  etc., 
of  the  entire  Republic,  together  with  the  capital  stock,  etc.,  of  each. 
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SO  far  as  ascertainable.  Only  those  rated  at  $10,000  or  over  will  be 
included.  Address  communications  with  reference  to  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  R.  M.  Carabano,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning  sends  the  information  from  La  Guaira 
that  W.  Jagenberg,  interested  in  the  concession  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  Tuy,  Venezuela,  recently  received  two  medium-power 
motor  boats  from  a  Michigan  factory,  and  now  has  them  in  service 
on  that  river. 

Charge  d’ Affaires  Sheldon  Wiiiteiiouse  sends  from  the  American 
legation  at  Caracas  a  translated  cojiy  of  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  Government  of  Venezuela  and  a  citizen  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  meat  and  meat-extract  factories  in  Venezuela.  The  free 
admission  of  the  machinery  and  equii>ment  is  granted.  The  Bureau 
of  Manufactures  will  loan  to  interested  American  firms  the  contract 
in  (piestion. 

Consul  Herbert  R.  Wright  reports  from  Puerto  Cabello  that  the 
Venezuelan  Oilfield  Exploration  Company  is  a  new  $1,000,000  Eng¬ 
lish  concern,  which  has  15  exjierts  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
Venezuela,  seeking  petroleum,  coal,  and  rubber. 

Consul  Isaac  A.  Manning,  of  La  Guaira,  states  that  the  exports  of 
jipijapa  fiber  from  the  Venezuelan  port  of  Maracaibo  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1909,  amounting  to  84,656  pounds,  valued  at  $5,715, 
went  entirely  to  the  island  of  Curacao,  where  it  is  woven  into  hats. 
Maracaibo  is  the  only  port  from  which  such  shipments  are  declared. 
The  consul  forwards  samples  of  the  jipijajia  fiber,  which  will  be  loaned 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  to  interested  business  firms. 
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